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Arr. I—DOCTOR O’BRIEN ON JUSTIFYING FAITH, 
ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. 


An Attempt to explain and establish the Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
only, in ten Sermons, wpon the Nature and Effects of Faith. Preached in 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, and Archbishop King’s Divinity 
Lecturer in the University of Dublin, now Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and 
Leighlin. Third edition. London and Cambridge ; MacMillan & Co. 


[T is impossible to overrate the importance of the topics 

treated in this volume, whether viewed in themselves or 
in their connection with others of vital interest and weight. 
On our holding the sound doctrine concerning justification 
depends for each one of us the attainment in ourselves of the 
end for which the Son of God became man, and suffered and 
died for us; the end for which He established His Church, and 
dowered her with such gifts and powers. To fallen man the 
all-important question which the trembling jailer put to Paul 
and Silas, “‘ What must I do, that I may be saved? ” is but 
another form of the question—What must I do that I may be 
justified ? Salvation can be attained only through justification, 
and justification can be attained only in the way established 
by Christ: seeking it in any other way, we can never find it, 
and so remain as we are in our lost estate. 

The first edition of Dr. O’Brien’s book appeared in the year 
1838, the author then holding the office of divinity lecturer in 
the Dublin University. Although this edition was quickly 
disposed of, the appearance of a second was delayed for nearly 
thirty years, the work having been from time to time during 
that period retouched and considerably enlarged. Originally 
composed in the undisturbed retirement of academic leisure, 
and then submitted to the “lime labor” of so many years, it 
may fairly be taken in its present form as an elaborate and 
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matured exposition and defence of Protestant doctrine, put 
forward by one whose past and present position would seem to 
mark him out in the judgment of his co-religionists as well 
fitted for such a task. The author, indeed, expressly informs 
us (xv.)* that he has not advanced all the arguments deemed 
by himself conclusive; but unquestionably he has made his 
selection, as he himself pretty clearly intimates (ibid.), from 
those which appeared to him the strongest and most unan- 
swerable. 

Before all things clearness and precision both of thought 
and language are necessary in a theological discussion, espe- 
cially on subjects not only lying out of the range of sense, 
but rising above the order of nature. The lack of these im- 
portant qualities generally arises in learned men who are not 
naturally puzzle-headed, from the want of a previous scientific 
or—as we should call it—scholastic training, or from the want 
of definiteness in the doctrine itself, or in the way in which it is 
commonly formulized, or from all together. Certainly, Dr. 
O’Brien, from whatever cause, has not succeeded in giving 
sharp and defined outlines to the fundamental ideas of the 
controversy. With this controversy, in its Protestant as well 
as Catholic aspects, we have been for many years familiar. 
But we have sometimes experienced great difficulty in trying 
to grasp—if, indeed, we have grasped accurately—his precise 
thoughts, what exactly he means to say and to hold, and what 
exactly he means not to say or to hold. For this purpose we 
had to read several passages over and over again, to compare 
several passages over and over again. The book is both 
learned and acute; but the style is most unsuited to theological 
discussion or exposition ; it is the very opposite of direct and 
terse. 

There is, according to Catholic theology, a first justification 
and a second justification. By the first is meant the transfer 
of the soul from a state of mortal sin to a state of sanctifying 
grace. By the second is meant a growth or increase in this 
sanctifying grace. It is only with the former, which is called 
simply (sine addito) justification, we are concerned here: the 
latter belongs to an entirely distinct head. 

On the dispositions for justification, on its nature and effects, 
the Catholic doctrine differs essentially and widely from the 
Protestant. But on two general points there is an agreement 
between the confessions ; first, that faith is in some way a dis- 
position for justification; secondly, that justification effects 
something in relation to the man justified, that it is not a mere 





* The numeral references indicate the pages of Dr. O’Brien’s book. 
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word without any corresponding thing signified by it. The 
main points of difference (so far as the subject is entered into 
by Dr. O’Brien) are elicited in the answers to the four follow- 
ing questions :—Ist, What is the nature of justifying faith? 
2nd, Does faith alone justify ? 3rd, How does it justify ? 4th, 
what are the nature and effects of justification? The three 
first questions are chiefly handled in the first, second, fourth, 
and sixth sermons ; the fourth, in the third sermon; the re- 
maining sermons have little of a polemical character, at least 
so far as Catholic doctrine is concerned. In the present paper 
we purpose confining ourselves to a reviewal of the Protestant 
doctrines and Protestant arguments, as put forward by Dr. 
O’Brien, on the two first points: to do more within the limits 
of a single article would be impossible. Moreover we select 
these points because we believe that the Protestant doctrine 
about them is not only far more widely received than on the 
other heads, but also is practically far more pernicious. 


First Question: What is the nature of justifying faith ? The 
Catholic answer is clear and definite in the very words of the 
Council of Trent (Sess. 6, chap. 6, Waterworth’s translation) :— 
“They [adults] are disposed unto said justice, when, excited 
and assisted by divine grace, conceiving ‘ faith by hearing’ 
[Rom. x. 17], they are freely moved towards God, believing 
those things to be true which God has revealed and promised, 
and this especially that God justifies the impious ‘by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus’ [ibid. 
ili. 24] ; &c.” 

Faith then, according to the Catholic idea, is assent ; 
according to the Protestant idea as adopted by Dr. O’Brien, 
it is not assent, but trust (or confidence, or assurance), 
founded indeed on knowledge and assent (12, 291), but dis- 
tinct from them (12, 13), and forming only a part, though an 
essential part, of the proper signification of the word faith (25). 

Now the object of this confidence, when there is question 
of justifying faith, may be threefold. First, it may be a con- 
fidence—an act of confidence—in the mercy of God towards 
sinners in general, as revealed in the Scriptures, and as mani- 
festing itself daily in the conversion of sinners. Secondly, it 
may be a confidence of my own personal justification at this 
moment, based on that general promise of mercy. ‘Thirdly, 
it may be confidence of my own present justification, based 
not only on that general promise but on a special divine intima- 
tion made to me at this moment. Protestants hold that con- 
fidence in a sin-pardoning God is the mean by which sinners 
are justified ; so that when a sinner makes an act of this con- 
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fidence, he is thereby immediately justified, not because the 
act is in any way meritorious of such a gift, but because it is, 
as it were, the instrument which God has freely selected and 
ordained, through which to grant the boon, or, as others 
phrase it, the instrument whereby, hand-like, the justice of 
Christ is apprehended or laid hold on. But Dr. O’Brien no- 
where tells us which of the three confidences it is that justifies. 
Pity he had not studied theology after our old-fashioned 
method. He would then have known that, in entering on a 
discussion like the present, one of the first things to begin 
with is a clear definition with its “genus proximate” and 
“‘ specific difference.” In one place (12) he says that “the 
true meaning of faith in Christ, or in God through Christ, is 
not merely* or properly belief of the Scripture narrative con- 
cerning our Lord; or an assent, of the understanding to 
certain propositions derived from that narrative, however true 
and however important they be; but that it is rrust In CurIsT, 
or In Gop TtHRovcH Curist [sic], founded upon such a belief 
or assent; an entire and unreserved confidence [sic] in the 
efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered for us; a full 
reliance [sic] upon him and upon his work.” Again (24), he 
says, ‘‘ Nor will the firmest belief in the Scripture narrative 

constitute faith in Christ, until, to this clear convic- 
tion of the sufficiency of his atoning sacrifice, are added a 
real desire for its fruits, and heartfelt cunfidence in its efficacy ; 
until the Spirit has enabled us to cast ourselves in humble re- 
liance, for time and for eternity, upon the mercy and the truth 
of a reconciled God.” In Note E (292) he discards, “ under 
the name of faith, any fanatical impressions of peculiar personal 
favour,” as neither taught nor countenanced by the great old 
Protestant authorities. But when we turn to these same 
authorities, of which he gives a lengthened series (292-303), 
we find several of them clearly and unmistakably understand- 
ing by justifying faith, that assurance, resting on special 
communication from God, which the individual sinner has 
that he himself is justified or being justified; and which our 
author stigmatizes as fanaticism—alluding, it seems to us, 
to the rhapsodical and convulsional scenes so common at the 
prayer-meetings and revivals of the Methodists and extreme 
Evangelicals. 





* The italics, when not otherwise specified, are our own. 

+ See Conybeare’s Essays, pp. 64, 75. By the way, in the reprint of the 
Essay here referred to (“‘ Church Parties ”) there are some curious suppressions. 
For example, the following note in the original (Edinburgh Review, v. 98, 
p- 327) is omitted in the reprint (p. 137) :—“ Many clergy of both these schools 
misplace all the aspirates, and some, in reading the Lessons, adopt the rule 
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We give some examples below.* 

It is important to observe here that the third species of 
assurance recedes very much farther from Catholic doctrine 
than the second ; the second much farther than the first. The 
third is in all its parts pure and unmixed error; the second 
has nothing objectionable in it, if taken to mean a certain 
probable opinion or persuasion a man may have of his own 
justification, after having adopted the means established by 
God for attaining justification. In the mouth of a Protestant, 
however, it does not mean this, but involves two errors: first, 
that a man may have, and to be justified must have, an abso- 
lute and undoubting conviction that he is justified ; secondly, 
that it is by this conviction, and by it alone, he is justified. 
The first sort of confidence, as it lies by itself (prout jacet), 
may signify merely the firm belief that God is able and willing 
to justify sinners, and has promised to justify them under 
certain conditions. But, first, to say that this is the complete 
act of justifying faith is, on Catholic principles, a grievous 
error (see the extract given above (p. 319) from the Council 
of Trent) ; secondly, to say that such ana act of faith, or any 
act of mere faith, justifies by itself, isa no less grievous error.t+ 

We cannot say that Dr. O’Brien’s “ confidence ”’ corresponds 
exactly with any of these three: sometimes he seems to mean 





of emphasising all the words printed in italics, which are really the least 
emphatic, being those supplied by the translators to complete the sense. We 
have ourselves heard a clergyman of the Low and Slow school produce 
an effect irresistibly comic by applying this principle in reading the fol- 
lowing verse, ‘The Prophet spake unto his sons saying, Saddle me the ass. 
And they saddled u1m.’” In another suppressed passage (p. 89, Edinburgh 
Review, p. 293) the present Dr. O’Brien is numbered among the Recordite or 
extreme Evangelical party. 

* “Fides significat non tantum histori notitiam ... . sed significat 
amplecti omnes articulos fidei, et in his hunc articulum, credo remissionem 
peccatorum. Nec tantum aliis eam dari credo, sed mihi quoque.”—Confessio 
Saxonicc. (293). 

“ Quid est fides? Est non tantum notitia qua firmiter assentior omnibus 
que Deus nobis in verbo suo patefacit, sed etiam certa fiducia a Spiritu 
Sancto per Evangelium in corde meo accensa, qua in Deo acquiesco, certo 
statuens non solum aliis sed miht quoque remissionem peccatorum, eternam 
justitiam, et vitam donatam esse, &c.”—Catechesis Heidelbergensis (294). 

So also Melancthon (295, 312), Conf. Augustana (386), &. <A “Sylloge 
Confessionum sub tempus reformandz Ecclesiz editarum,” was published at 
Oxford, in the year 1827. It contains the Creed of Pius IV., and, strange to 
say, does not contain the 39 Articles. 

+ On the Protestant fides justificans, see a learned note in Sir William 
Hamilton’s Essays, p. 493. See also Whitby’s Preface to the Galatians, § 2, 3. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that when we use the words justifying 
faith as a Catholic phrase, we mean faith as one of the dispositions or con- 
ditions for justification. 
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one, sometimes another.* But whatever may be his exact 
meaning, he affirms that confidence is that very faith—or an 
essential part of that faith—which is represented in Scripture 
as justifying sinners. This is his proposition. Let us now 
consider the arguments by which the learned lecturer en- 
forces it. 

First Argument.—The faith which justifies is faith in Christ, 
faith in his name, faith in his blood, or faith in God 
through him; as is signified in the texts referred to below.t 
Now the faith mentioned in these texts is trust or confidence 

12, 13). 

Sorell deny the second or minor proposition. Ist. If, 
as Dr. O’Brien maintains, the word faith (morte), in every one 
of the texts referred to,t really signifies and “expresses” 
(this is the very term he uses) confidence, it is not a little 
strange that his own authorized Protestant version in every 
one of these texts has faith, in none of them confidence. It is 
true that in certain contexts the word fuith signifies or implies 
confidence, as when we speak of having faith in a man’s skill, 
honesty, &c.: see below, p. 324, &c. But assuredly the words 
faith and confidence, believe and confide in, are in our language 
by no means simply and universally convertible terms. 

2nd. We of course hold, as defined by the Council of Trent 
(l.c.), that hope (or trust, in the Catholic sense) is a necessary 
condition for justification, and that it is of the nature of faith, 
especially of a strong and lively faith, to beget this hope ; but 
we deny that the two are identical, or that an act of faith 
cannot be truly such and supernatural and disposing to justifi- 
cation, until there be added to it that confidence, which our 
author so much insists on but nowhere defines. He throws 
down a heap of mere references, without the slightest attempt 
to show that even one of the texts referred to is in point— 





* Since the above was written, the present writer's attention has been 
drawn to the fifth chapter of Dr. Ward’s “Ideal of a Christian Church,” 
which contains an elaborate analysis of Dr. O’Brien’s doctrine on justifying 
faith, and in which it is clearly demonstrated that the genuine Lutheran 
tenet—that justifying faith is a special belief that one’s own sins are re- 
mitted,—which our author unmistakably holds in some places, is entirely at 
variance with what he advances in other places. Dr. Ward’s book was pub- 
lished before his conversion : the coincidence therefore between his reading 
of Dr. O’Brien and our own is not a little confirmatory of the justness of 
our view. 

+ Faith in Christ : Rom. iii. 22 ; Ephes. i. 15; Col. i. 4; ii. 5; Gal. ii. 
16, 20; iii. 26. Faith in his name: John i. 12; 1 John iii. 23; v. 18. 
Faith in his blood: Rom. iii. 25. Faith in God through him : Rom. iv. 5 ; 
1 Thess. i. 8; 1 Pet. i. 21. 

t In the texts of S. John referred to the word which occurs is not the 
substantive faith but the verb believe, xiorevw, 
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simply and coolly remarking that his interpretation “seems to 
admit of very little question.” As if that, which so many 
learned and able men have denied, were so evident as to 
require no proof. We have examined every one of his texts 
carefully, and in not one of them is there any clear ground for 
affirming that faith signifies assurance, much less assurance of 
one’s own justification. 

The Epistle to the Romans is supposed to furnish the most 
overwhelming evidence for the Protestant view. Let us take 
the three texts of that Epistle referred to by Dr. O’Brien him- 
self: we give them, as also all the texts that follow, in the 
Protestant version, and with a portion of the context :— 


Rom. iii. (21). “But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets; (22) Even the 
righteousness of God [which is] by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
all them that believe : for there is no difference (25) Whom [Christ 
Jesus] God hath set forth [to be] a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God ; (26) To declare [I say], at this time his righteous- 
ness : that he might be just, and the justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” 

Rom. iv. (3). “For what saith the Scripture? ‘Abraham believed God, 
und it was counted unto him for righteousness’ [Gen. xv. 6]. (4) Now to 
him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. (5) But 
to him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness.” 


Now, in the first place, there is not one word in these texts 
to indicate that by faith is meant confidence. In the second 
place, the example of Abraham, the very example adduced by 
S. Paul, clearly overthrows any such interpretation. For, if 
we turn to the passage in Genesis from which the Apostle 
quotes, we see at once the true nature of Abraham’s faith :— 
“ And he [the Lord] brought him [Abraham] forth abroad, 
and said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them. And he said unto him, So shall thy 
seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he counted to 
him for righteousness.” What was this faith of Abraham? A 
confidence in his own justification? A confidence in God’s 
pardoning mercy in general? No such thing; but plainly a 
belief in what God had just said, a belief in the divine revela- 
tion just made of the countless multitude of his posterity : 
and so S. Paul clearly understands it, ibid. iv. 16-22. 

But, it may be said, had not Abraham confidence in the 
mercy of God? Undoubtedly he had, and a firm and abiding 
confidence (habitual, as it would be called in the schools), as 
he had a strong and abiding fear of God and love of God, and 
no doubt made an act of adoration and love on this very 
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occasion ; but these acts are not expressed by the word believe. 
It is plain from the Scripture narrative that Abraham, even at 
the period in question, was a very holy man and adorned with 
great virtues, growing out of that wonderful faith of his and 
strong with its strength ; but these virtues are not expressed 
by the word faith. 

Second Argument.—This argument we give in the author’s 
own words, the italics also being all his own. “ That faith in 
any being, or in any quality of any being, is confidence in him 
or it, can hardly, I suppose, be questioned by any one. Faith 
in a person (and the same is true also of faith in a thing) 
stands so naturally for trust in him, as the sure instrument by 
which something desirable or useful is secured to us, or trust 
in him, as the certain source from which such benefits are to 
flow, that reliance upon the procurer or the bestower of good 
would be by most persons, I presume, expressed indifferently 
by faith in him, or trust in him” (13). “ The sense in which 
faith is used there [in the Bible] is, in no respect, different 
from that which it bears in the ordinary use of common lan- 
‘guage with reference to the affairs of this life. So that they 
who know what is meant by faith in a promise know what is 
meant by faith in the Gospel ;—they who know what is meant 
by faith in a remedy know what is meant by faith in the blood 
of the Redeemer ; they who know what is meant by faith in a 
physician, faith in an advocate, faith in a friend, know, too, 
what the Scriptures mean to express when they speak of faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ”? (53). “ A profession of faith in any 
object, whether person or thing, is equivalent to a declaration 
of trust in the object, as the source of some good which we 
desire, or as the instrument in procuring it” (55). 

Answer.—There are thousands of words in every language, 
especially in every copious and cultivated language, 
which have different meanings, ranging from two even to 
twenty and upwards. These meanings are often cognate ; but 
they are often so widely different from each other, that the 
keenest etymologist is unable to trace them to a common 
stem. Faithis one of those many-meaning words; and its 
principal meanings are assent, confidence, fidelity. Now it is 
of the very essence of all such words that, taken purely by 
themselves and without any explanatory context whatever 
either of words or circumstances, their meaning is utterly in- 
determinable. Some kind of context is therefore absolutely 
necessary to fix some one meaning as the meaning at present 
intended; and it is by the context, and by that alone, the 
meaning can be determined. 

If a man says, “I have faith in James,” and we know no- 
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thing of his relations with James or of James’s occupation, we 
. cannot say what the man means, whether it be belief in 
James’s veracity, confidence in his honesty, courage, &e. But 
if he says, ‘I have faith in Dr. James, my physician,” we at 
once understand confidence in James’s medical skill and dili- 
gence, confidence in him as a physician. If James has seen 
much of the world, and if, after hearing from his own lips an 
account of various events, which he assures us he himself wit- 
nessed, we say “we have faith in James,” we simply mean 
that we believe his account to be true. It is the expression 
of mere assent, which if reasonable must rest on our know- 
ledge of the narrator as a man of accurate observation, retentive 
memory, and strict veracity. Whether we have or have not 
confidence in him in any other respect, as to his learning, bene- 
volence, prudence, &c., certainly such confidence is “neither 
expressed nor implied in our present affirmation. So if, in 
speaking of English historians, we say “ we have faith in Lin- 
gard but not in Hume,” there is not only no expression of 
confidence, save that in the authority of the historian, but 
there is no room for such expression. Nay, the circumstances 
may be such as not only to exclude the idea of any other con- 
fidence, but to suggest feelings of a very opposite nature, fear, 
grief, indignation, &c., as would be the case in a man saying 
that he had faith in the bearer of some calamitous tidings. 
The proposition, therefore, which Dr. O’Brien lays down as a 
fundamental principle, and unquestionable too, is false, namely, 
that to have faith in any one is to have confidence in him as 
the sure source of some benefits accruing to the confider. A 
man using the phrase may intend to convey this meaning, but 
he conveys it not by these words, but by a context. 

But, says Dr. O’Brien, the phrase * faith in Christ ” neces- 
sarily signifies a confidence in Christ as the source of benefit 
to us, just as the phrase “ faith in a physician, advocate, 
friend,” expresses such confidence—Christ being our physi- 
cian, advocate, friend. 

Answer.—A. physician, as such, has no other relation to his 
patient than that of healer. A physician is not called in to be 
trusted, has no claims to be trusted as a linguist, a lawyer, an 
astronomer. When, therefore, a man says that he has faith in 
his physician, the circumstances of the case, notorious to all, 
clearly indicate that there is only meant confidence in the phy- 
Sician’s practical skill, prophylactic or therapeutic, or both; 
and this determination of meaning, so far as it is signified by 
the mere words used, is signified not by the word faith, but 
by the word physician. 

But suppose a man to be eminent not only as a physician, 
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but as a classical scholar and as an astronomer—as great a 
Grecian as Porson, as great an astronomer as the two Her- 
schels. Or suppose a man to be eminent not only as a medical 
practitioner, but also as a medical writer or lecturer. Then 
you have faith in such a man as a teacher of medicine (or Greek 
or astronomy), in a sense widely different from that in which 
you have faith in him, in his diagnosis of your own or any other 
person’s particular complaint, and in his prescription for the 
same. In the former case you simply assent to or believe the 
series of propositions which he puts before you; in the latter 
case you trust in his practical knowledge and skill. The faith 
you have in a professor of theology lecturing in his pulpit, 
may be very different from that which you have in him as con- 
fessor in his confessional ; in his former character your faith 
in him may be less than in his latter, or it may be the op- 
posite. To take the two remaining of Dr. O’Brien’s own 
examples, you may have strong faith in an advocate, as an 
advocate, that is,in his cleverness in gaining causes, though 
you may have weak faith in his general veracity or his pro- 
found knowledge of law. You may have great faith im a 
friend, as a friend, that, for example, he will help you in diffi- 
culties, though you may have little or no faith in him when he 
is telling a story. 

Faith, therefore, in any person is not necessarily confidence 
in him, nor is confidence in him necessarily faith in him. Even 
where the two are combined together, and combined in one 
and the same material act, they are morally distinct, because 
the motives from which they spring and on which they rest are 
clearly and entirely distinct; the motive for either may exist 
where there is no motive or shadow of motive for the other. 
Thus, to take again Dr. O’Brien’s own example of a friend, 
James is a sincere and warm friend of John’s, but while John 
knows well that there is no truer man living in keeping pro- 
mises made to friends, he knows just as well that in story- 
telling or narratives of any kind James is, where there is no 
danger of serious wrong, unmatched as a wholesale dealer in 
white lies. Peter, on the other hand, owes an old grudge to 
John, and would do John a mischief if he could; but he is at 
the same time just as well known for a man of tried veracity 
to all men and on all occasions. Now, if John get into any 
trouble and want assistance, he will trust in James for that, 
not in Peter; but if he be interested in having a true account 
of any event which both James and Peter profess to have wit- 
nessed, he will trust—that is, believe—the latter, not the 
former. -How much, therefore, and how often soever these 
two acts of belief and confidence are combined together, they 
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are distinct acts resting on distinct motives (reasons, grounds) ; 
what these motives are in Christian belief and confidence we 
shall see presently. 

The principles just laid down are founded not only on the 
laws of language, but on the nature of things: we now pro- 
ceed to the application of them. 

When our Lord came on earth, the whole human race, out- 
side a chosen few, lay prostrate in cruel bondage to Satan. 
With two evils, as with two heavy chains, he held them bound 
down fast. One was the corruption of the will, whence welled 
out that noisome, endless poison-flood of sin; the other was 
the corruption of the intellect, with its thick, infolding cloud 
of ignorance and error. And these two fallen faculties acted 
one upon the other; from the depraved will steamed up a con- 
stant exhalation, increasing the darkness of the intellect; the 
blind intellect led the will farther and farther astray in the 
ways of iniquity and the region of death. The Redeemer 
descended to heal the double wound, to redeem us from 
ignorance as well as from sin—nay, first to redeem us from 
ignorance, without which redemption we cannot, in the order 
of His Providence, be redeemed from sin. He was to be not 
only the “ Lamb of God... who taketh away the sins of the 
world,” but “the true light which enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into this world” (John i. 9, 29), not only “to 
do,” but “to teach”? (Actsi.1). Hence, He not only paid 
that ransom for our sins, by which souls were to be justified 
and perfected in justice, all days to the end of the world ; but 
He also gave a revelation of heavenly truths, which was to 
remain in all its purity and integrity, all days to the end of the 
world ; a revelation of truths that had been communicated to 
Adam in paradise, but long since lost to the mass of men, and 
a revelation of truths communicated now for the first time. 
His own divine mission to impart this revelation He demon- 
strated by signs and wonders, the record and force of which 
were also to remain to the end of the world. Now, in order 
that His atonement should take effect in washing out the sins 
of those who are capable of making an act of faith, that is, of 
all who have come to the use of reason, He has made it a first 
and indispensable condition that the sinner should receive His 
revelation as divine, and should believe, with true assent of 
mind, the truths contained therein (all implicitly, how much 
explicitly is beside the present question). ‘This assent we call 
faith ; and this faith, to be truly such, must rest on some sure 
motive. It is not enough to say, “I believe, because it serves 
my purpose to believe, or because it is my will and pleasure to 
believe ;” it must be, “I believe because I have a reason, an 
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adequate reason, for believing.” What is this reason? I see 
plainly that the revelation is from God; the motives of credi- 
bility (or evidences, as they are called) clearly demonstrate 
that. tI have, then, the authority of God—the authority of Him 
who can neither be deceived nor deceive—for the truth of 
everything contained in it; and on this authority I believe in 
everything contained in it. The ultimate ground on which I 
believe in the doctrines of revelation is, therefore, the authority 
of the Divine revealer. 

The motive of hope or trust is quite different from this. 
We know that God is omnipotent, and therefore can give us 
pardon and grace here and eternal glory hereafter. We know 
that He is of infinite goodness and mercy, and therefore may 
be willing to do so. But as God is entirely free in all His 
works ad eatra; free in His works of mercy as well as of 
justice; as He might have created man for a purely natural 
end, and was in no way bound to confer on him any super- 
natural gift whatever, in this world or in the next; as He 
might have left fallen man, as He left the fallen angels, in his 
fallen state; hence, resting on the attributes of power and 
mercy alone, we could have no sure and infallible grounds of 
trust for the present or hope for the future, unless He had 
also decreed to exercise—to actuate—His mercy towards us, 
and had intimated this decree to us—that is, in other words, 
unless He had promised. Hence the motive of our trust and 
hope is in the power of God, the mercy of God, and the 
promise of God, especially in the promise. This promise He 
has made to us, and renewed over and over again a thousand 
different times and in various ways, in His revealed word. 
The grounds, therefore, of our hope, so far as God’s will and 
promise are concerned, are infallibly sure and certain, as sure 
and certain as it is that God cannot break His promise ; but 
as that promise is not absolute (otherwise all men would be 
saved, as God wills the salvation of all) but conditional; and 
as no man, without a special revelation, can have the certainty 
of faith that he has done all that was necessary; hence no 
man, without such revelation, can have the certainty of faith 
that he is now in a state of grace, much less that he 
will die in a state of grace. Our great anchor of both trust 
and hope is in God: we have no grounds of either in our- 
selves, except—and these are in ourselves and not of ourselves 
—in utterly mistrusting ourselves; in chastising the body 
and bringing it into subjection; in dreading tremblingly and 
resisting bravely that world accursed of God * with its maxims 





* Matth. xviii. 7. 
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and its ways—maxims borrowed from the bible of hell, ways 
leading to its gates—maxims and ways in these our times 
flooding far and wide every region under the sun; and in 
prayer, earnest prayer, prayer without ceasing—prayer which 
partakes of the divine omnipotence and can do all things. 

As our purpose is not to establish our own doctrine by 
direct arguments, but to examine the arguments advanced in 
support of the Protestant doctrine, we shall quote only one 
or two texts in favour of the Catholic idea, just explained, of 
justifying faith, as being clear, and requiring no elaborate dis- 
cussion to show their true meaning and force. 

“These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” (John xx. 31.) The faith here 
spoken of is clearly justifying faith. For life, that is, the 
supernatural life of justification, is connected with it as effect 
with cause or condition. “That asking you may receive ”— 
“that studying you may become learned’””—“ that eating 
your hunger may be appeased ”’—‘“‘that sleeping you may 
be refreshed ”—these, and a thousand similar examples which 
might be adduced, demonstrate the universal law of language, 
by which the meaning of such phrases is determined. ‘The 
faith of which §. John speaks is a faith that ieads to justifica- 
tion, on which justification follows—how and on what terms 
we shall see in the second part of this article. 

What then is the nature of this faith? Is it a personal 
confidence on the part of the believer that his sins are at the 
present moment forgiven him? No such thing. It is faith in 
Christ as the true Messiah, as the true God incarnate ; and 
therefore—what is necessarily and directly involved in such 
faith—a faith in the infallible and divine truth of all things 
revealed by Him. 

So in Mark xvi. 15, 16:—“ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth and 
is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall 
be damned.” Surely here there is question of that faith out 
of which justification springs, of that faith which, according 
to the strictly and purely Scriptural doctrine of the Council 
of Trent (S. 6, c. 8), “is the beginning of human salvation, 
the foundation and the root of all justification.” Now this 
faith is manifestly not a confidence in one’s own acceptance, 
or a general confidence in divine mercy. It is a belief in the 
gospel of Christ, a receiving and believing of the Christian 
religion by those to whom it is preached for the first time :— 
“Preach the gospel—he that believeth.”  Believeth what? 
Believeth that he is himself justified, or that God is merciful 
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to sinners? But the first is not contained in the Gospel at 
all, much less is it the Gospel. The second is only a single 
doctrine in that great body of revelation, and cannot be 
received as a truth from heaven, until that revelation, of 
which it is announced as a part, be received as a revelation 
from heaven. Plainly the first act in preaching a new revela- 
tion is to prove that it is of divine origin, to prove that its 
author or promulgator was divinely commissioned—selecting 
and adapting the evidences (motives of credibility) according 
to circumstances. It was thus S. Peter first preached the 
Gospel, on that great day of Pentecost, to the Jews assembled 
in Jerusalem; appealing to the prophecies, to the gift of 
tongues, which they had just witnessed, and to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ (Acts ii. 14-36). It was thus that Philip 
preached the Gospel to the eunuch (most probably either a 
Jew or a Jewish proselyte), proving Christ to be the Messiah 
from prophecy—an argument which, especially at that time, 
appealed with peculiar vividness and force to the mind of a well- 
disposed Jew (Acis viii. 27-385). So in like manner §. Paul an- 
nounces the new Gospel to the Jews (Acts xiii. 16, &c.). Again, 
it is the same Gospel which one man “ believeth” and another 
“ believeth not;” and this is evidently neither more nor less than 
the Christian religion in itself and as a whole. There is no ques- 
tion whatever of personal assurance or assurance of any kind. 

We now return to Dr. O’Brien’s arguments. The following 
are purely Scriptural, and are put forward as completely 
removing every doubt—if any doubt remained—as to the 
cogency of the preceding arguments. “But if there be a 
doubt about the meaning of a word used in Scripture, the 
question must be ultimately determined by an appeal to 
Scripture itself” (14). These are the words with which our 
author introduces this section of his proof. He concludes it 
with the following :— 

I need hardly direct your attention to the importance of this example 
[Fifth Argument, below], as confirmatory of the conclusion which we drew 
from those which we looked at before [Third and Fourth Arguments]. These 
instances, rightly considered, seemed not only to fix the true nature of the 
principle, but sufficiently to overthrow both the erroneous notions of it. 
For we saw that, when the Lord reprehends the want of faith of those to 
whom he speaks, there is not anything in what draws forth his reproof which 
can be fairly described as a failure in obedience,* or a want of belief in any 
specific proposition proposed as the object of belief—or a want of belief, in 
any sense which does not identify belief with trust :—it is plainly want of 





* By obedience as opposed to confidence the Evangelical school, it appears 
to us, understands other acts of the sinner, which, according to our doctrine, 
are necessary to justification, ¢.g.,sorrow for past sin, purpose of amendment, &c. 
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trust that he condemns. And you must see how strikingly this last example 
[Fifth Argument], which is of a different kind, confirms the conclusion as to 
the proper sense of the word, to which the former examples led. For here 
his emphatic commendation of faith is drawn forth by no signal act of 
obedience—by no act of obedience of any kind ; and as little by any act of 
belief, as distinguished from trust (19). 


We give Dr. O’Brien’s texts in his own order, with as 
much of his commentary as is really necessary for the elucida- 
tion of his view of each text, in his own words and with his 
own italics. 

Third Argument.—* When you find our Lord thus address- 

ing his disciples, ‘ Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how 
much more shall he clothe you, O ye of little faith!’* you 
can have no doubt, I presume, of the sense in which he employs 
the word faith. No one can, I suppose, question that he 
means by it, that confidence in God’s protection, which their 
observation of his care for the lowest parts of his creation 
ought to imprint on the hearts of his children . . . . A glance 
at the whole passage will show that it is designed to condemn, 
in God’s children, all that unreasonable solicitude about life 
and its wants in which they are so prone to indulge . 
[So far is our Lord from charging] those to whom he speaks 
with ignorance of God’s providential care, or disbelief of it, 
that, on the contrary, the justice of his reproof of their want 
of faith rests chiefly upon the impossibility of their being 
ignorant of, or doubting, the facts upon which such confidence 
in God ought to be grounded ” (15, 16). 

Answer.—The argument so clearly and directly answers 
itself, that we are amazed the Doctor did not see this in first 
putting it on paper, and still more that it did not occur to 
him, or to some critic friend of his, in the long interval which 
elapsed between the first and subsequent editions. The text 
is altogether foreign to the question, has no more connection 
with it than has the first verse of Genesis. 

1. The one question and the whole question here is about 
justifying faith. Now, in the text before us, or in the context, 
there is no question whatever of the means of attaining 
justification—no question of justification at all—no allusion 
to the subject. The whole drift of this section of our Lord’s 
discourse is to warn against over anxiety about provision for 
the future in purely temporal affairs, in food and clothing ; 
to exhort to a deeper trust in the providence of God, who, as 
He has so manifestly and so bountifully made provision for 





* Matth. vi. 30; Luke xii. 28. 
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the natural exigencies of all his other creatures, will much 
more provide for the natural wants of man. What has this 
to do with justifying faith or trust? Most men are much 
too solicitous in providing for their future temporal wants. 
The true Christian should not act thus: he should turn his 
solicitude rather to higher concerns, trusting more for the 
supply of his lower wants in the goodness of that God, who 
feeds the birds of the air and clothes the flowers of the field ; 
who surely, therefore, will not leave His creature, man, un- 
provided for. This is the sum of our Lord’s words. Frgo, 
says Dr. O’Brien, the faith by which sinners are justified, is 
not a belief in God’s revelation, but confidence in God’s 
protection ! 

2. “Confidence in God’s protection.” This sounds very 
like our Catholic virtue of hope, which we require as a part 
preparation for justification. That God would protect us 
from sin now and hereafter, and from perils of sin, is an 
object of true Christian hope, and has an expression in the 
two last petitions of the Lord’s prayer—“ lead us not into 
temptation : but deliver us from evil.” Is this the Protestant 
idea of the confidence which justifies the sinner? We think 
not. We have not found it elsewhere in Dr. O’Brien’s book ; 
nor have we found it in any of the Protestant authorities 
quoted in the long note already referred to. Perhaps our 
author means confidence in God’s protection against the 
punishment due to sin, according to the genuine old Pro- 
testant doctrine, which affirmed that in justification the sin 
is not really washed out from the soul, but only not imputed, 
and not being imputed is not punished. But it is mere 
waste of time to speculate on the probable or possible meaning 
of the word in the mouth of a Protestant divine. The protec- 
tion of which our Lord speaks is, as we have already stated, 
a protection in the purely natural and material order. We 
are exhorted to rely on the providence of God in supplying us 
with food and raiment: is this, according to Protestant 
doctrine, the confidence by which sinners are justified ? 

We must not omit to notice another misrepresentation of 
our Lord’s words, where Dr. O’Brien makes him reprove his 
hearers for “want of faith.’ They are not charged with 
want of faith, but with want of that strong and lively faith 
which would influence the daily acts of life—‘‘ O ye ‘of little 
faith,” oAvyomiorot. 

The same unaccountable blunder which lies at the bottom 
of the preceding, underlies also the rest of the Scripture 
arguments. Indeed, we might have despatched them all at 
a single blow, and roasted them together on the same spit ; 
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but we thought it better, in our work of destruction, to follow 
Dr. O’Brien’s method of construction. 

Fourth Argument.— Again, when the wild alarm to which 
they all gave way at the approach of danger draws from him 
the rebuke, ‘Why are ye so fearful, O ye of little faith ?’ * 
or, ‘Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye have no faith?’ + 
or, ‘Where is your faith?’t you have plain instances of a 
similar use of the term. The rebuke is here addressed to all 
the Apostles; but, upon another occasion, there is recorded a 
touching reproof of one of them in particular . . . . [Peter’s] 
confidence in his Lord’s power and in his love was strong 
enough to make him dare peril, but too weak to make him 
tranquil when it came; ‘and beginning to sink, he cried, 
saying, Lord, save me! And immediately Jesus stretched 
forth his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ?? ” (16, 17). 

Answer.—Here again there is no question of justification, no 
reference or allusion of any kind to it. No doubt the Apostles 
and Peter, though still weak and but little enlightened, were, 
on the occasions referred to, justified : but whether then in a 
state of grace or not, the Scripture narrative represents them 
as simply afraid of being drowned. Their faith was weak, 
not in that they were not sufficiently assured of their own 
justification or did not sufficiently rely on God’s mercy in the 
salvation of sinners, but in that they did not sufficiently trust 
in the power and will of Christ to save them from immediate 
death :—‘ Lord, save us: we perish.” The faith which the 
Apostles should have had and had not, was firm and un- 
doubting faith in Christ to save them from drowning, inas- 
much as He was then actually in the ship and a sharer in the 
common peril. Peter should have had firm conviction that 
the Lord would not permit him to be drowned, inasmuch as 
he had left his ship at the Lord’s command, and had actually 
walked unhurt on the water up to the moment when the 
strong wind arose. LHrgo, the faith which justifies the sinner 
is firm assurance of his own justification, or firm trust in the 
mercy of God ! 

Fifth Argument.—The two preceding arguments furnished 
instances of the feebleness or want of faith. ‘ Now, on the 
other hand, look at any of those instances of faith which 
draw forth the Lord’s gracious approbation, and analyze the 
state of mind that he commends. Take, for example, the 
notable case of the Syrophenician woman, whose faith he 
seems to have regarded as especially worthy of remark, 





* Matth. viii. 26. t Mark iv. 40. t Matth. xiv. 25-31. 
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and see in what it consists.* Believing that he had come 
from God, and that he was invested with miraculous powers to 
execute God’s gracious purposes, she had sought him out to 
engage his assistance on behalf of her child, whose disease 
was beyond all human aid .... [The woman, after having 
been three times repulsed by our Lord, still persevered in her 
humble and earnest prayer, and finally received what she 
asked for.] Is it not manifest that it is this humble and 
steadfast confidence in God—-acquired under circumstances so 
untoward, and retained under a trial so severe—that moves 
the admiration and wonder (if we may so speak) which appear 
in the Lord’s reply, ‘O woman, great is thy faith!’ ” (17-19). 

Answer.—Dr. O’Brien seems to take a special pride in this 
argument. He speaks of the “importance of this example,” 
and thinks that it “strikingly confirms the conclusion as to 
the proper sense of the word” (faith), and “is as strong a 
confirmation as could be desired ” (19) of that sense. Now, 
we are impressed with a conviction as to the force of this 
example diametrically opposite to that of the learned doctor : 
for of all the examples adduced by him this appears to us as 
decidedly and clearly the most irrelevant. Let us throw the 
elements or materials out of which the argument is formed 
into syllogistic form—he will not, we take for granted, object 
to a little whiff of Murray’s Logic, the class-book of his own 
University :—The faith of the Syrophenician woman is a 
perfect example of justifying faith. But her faith was a con- 
fidence—not that she or any one else was justified in a general 
confidence in God’s mercy, but—in the power and goodness 
of Christ that He would yield to her prayer, and cure her 
daughter. (““O woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt: and her daughter was made whole from 
that very hour.”’) Therefore the faith which justifies is a 
confidence—not in the mercy of God in pardoning sinners 
nor confidence of personal justification, but confidence—in 
the power and goodness of God to heal diseases humanly in- 
curable. The first proposition is Dr. O’Brien’s own ; the second 
expresses the clear and obvious meaning of the Scripture 
passage; and the conclusion is inevitable. Nay more, if 
there be question in the text of justification and justifying 
faith, then was the daughter justified not by her own faith 
but by the faith of her mother! 

But perhaps Dr. O’Brien may say that he cited the present 
and preceding texts only to show that the words faith and believe 
(matte, mistevw) signify confidence and to have confidence in. 





* Matth. xv. 21-28; Mark vii. 25-29. 
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Answer.—We have remarked, at the commencement of tho 
present article, on the extreme looseness of language in which 
our author is apt to indulge. Indeed, we have not, for many 
years, we regret to say, fallen in with any book, written by a 
really able man, so lamentably deficient in precision as the 
volume before us. It occurred to us more than once, in 
reading the volume, that he felt the difficulties of his position, 
and, with a kind of unconscious instinct, worked out loop- 
holes to escape from them. We think we see something of 
this kind once or twice in the long Note B (255-274), which 
is appended to the very portion of the work now under exami- 
nation, and is “ Upon the Proof of the Scriptural Meaning of 
Faith.” But it will not do. 

1. If he means only to prove that one of the meanings of 
moti¢c and marevw is trust and to trust in, surely this required 
no proof, for no one, as far as we know, has ever denied it. If 
he intended to prove that it is the meaning (the only meaning, 
or part of a compound meaning involving belief and trust) in 
every case, then he has utterly failed to show this. For he 
has only produced eight texts, four of them parallel. Of the 
word morevw there is not a single example among these eight 
texts, although that word occurs in the New Testament more 
than two hundred times. Of the word movie there are three 
examples * (whether clearly used in the alleged sense we shall 
see by-and-by), although that word also occurs in the New 
Testament upwards of two hundred times. There is, then, no 
other alternative but that of producing those texts as examples 
of justifying faith; and the argument from them for this pur- 
pose is, as we have seen, utterly and absolutely inconclusive. 

2. The following passage, which forms the commencement 
of the Note alluded to, pretty clearly indicates that the texts 
there referred to (those that we have just been considering) are 
quoted as so many illustrations of justifying faith :—‘ No one 
can, I think, reasonably doubt that faith means in the Bible, 
as it does elsewhere, a state of mind;+ and it seems evident 
that the real question to be determined here is this: when we 
are declared to be justified before God by faith [sic], does that 
term stand simply for the state of mind in which we believe the 
truths contained in the Word of God, or does it include, in 
addition, the trust or confidence in him which such belief 
ought to produce? It will be seen that the mode of deciding 





* Mark iv. ; Luke viii. ; Matth. xiv. In four of the others the word 
used is oAtyomtcrog. In Mark vii. there is no mention of the woman’s faith. 
A few additional texts are quoted in the Note. 


t Habitual faith is a state or disposition of mind, not so actual faith. 
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this question in the Sermon is,” &c. (255). He then refers in 
a summary way to the texts quoted above. So, farther on in 
the same Note :—“ But while trust is an essential part of the 
meaning of faith, in the use of it in which we have been ex- 

laining and proving its meaning, that is justifying faith” [sic], 
&e. (272). 

In discussing the preceding texts we omitted, as quite unne- 
cessary for the decisive force of our line of argument, all inquiry 
into the meaning of the word faith, in the three of the cited 
texts in which itoccurs. Granting that in these texts it signi- 
fies trust, still we have shown that the arguments grounded on 
them are thoroughly bad. But is this the true meaning of the 
word ? and is it indisputably so? We answer both questions, 
especially the second, in the negative. Let us take our author’s 
pet text, Matth. xv. There is nothing in the text or context to 
indicate this meaning. It is quite true that the woman felt the 
deepest confidence in our Lord. Not less profound was her spirit 
of humility and adoration. How do we know this? From the 
simple narrative itself. Does it therefore follow that all these 
virtues are expressed by the word faith? Surely not. Why, 
then, is her faith alone singled out for such high and special 
commendation? This question, in its general form, we will 
answer hereafter in the proper place.* Meantime, we remark 
briefly here, that hope and love too are strong in proportion to 
the strength and liveliness of that faith, out of which they 
grow, as the fruit grows out of the seed. 

Siath Argument.—“ It [the noun mori¢] is never used [in 
the N. Testament,] so far as I know, to express belief simply, 
unless 2 Thess. ii. 13, be esteemed an instance, which is not 
worth discussing” (Note B, 265). 

Answer.—We utterly deny this assertion. Dr. O’Brien him- 
self offers no proof of it; and as we have not access to the old 
Protestant writers to whom he refers in an early part of the 
Note, we cannot say whether such proof has been attempted 
by any of them. But thus much we can say, that of the Pro- 
testant authorities which we have at hand, we have seen no 
such assertion in any one, much less a proof of it. On the 
contrary, we find them expressly stating that one of the New 
Testament meanings of meric is simply belief. We give some 
examples in the note below,t in which will be found references 





* Pages 338-9, 362. 

+ Thus Schleusner (in voc.) :—“ (1) Certa animi persuasio, certitudo 
opinionis et judicit de aliqua re, maxime de eo quod licitum et illicitum est : 
Rom. xiv. 1, 22,23... (2) Assensus qui rebus credendis tribuitur, spe- 
ciatim assensus qui Religionit Christiane tribuitur. Luc. xviii. 8 :—apa 
svpnoe Thy morw ext tng yn¢; num homines habebit doctrine suze assen- 
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to several texts where moric means simply belief. To these 
we might add many other examples, but we will go still far- 
ther. e have examined every single passage in the three 
first Gospels,* in the Acts and in Romans, in which the word 
occurs, and it occurs about eighty times. Now we affirm that, 
with the exception of not more than half a dozen places— 
and even these are far from being clear or indisputable excep- 
tions—it is nowhere used to signify confidence. We affirm, 
moreover, that in the whole of the New Testament it is never, 
not even once, used to signify confidence in one’s own justifi- 
cation as a means or condition of justification, We havo 
already disposed of the texts brought forward by Dr. O’Brien 
to prove the opposite position. 

The only rational account we can give of this perverse ten- 
dency to such wholesale misinterpretation is the following. True 
and genuine Christian faith, as we have already remarked, does 
of it own nature and, if we may so speak, by its intrinsic and 
energetic fertility, tend to produce not only Christian hope but 
every Christian virtue. It is for this reason that meditation 
or mental prayer is, as all who practise it can testify, so very 
efficacious in purifying the heart and enriching it with every 
high and solid virtue. For the first effect of meditation is to 


strengthen faith by realizing its object, almost as if that object 
were seen. ‘The more received opinion among theologians is 
that the beatific vision, in those who enjoy it, is not only in- 
compatible with sin (which is a defined Catholic doctrine), but 
is so by the very essence of that vision, from its intrinsic 
nature and influence. No contemplation of the eternal truths, 
however earnest and intense, can have this necessitating effect 





tientes? Act. xiii. 8:—Znrwy aroorpefar tov avOuraroy amo THE TOTEWS: 
avertere conabatur proconsulem ab assensu, quem prebebat doctrine Chris- 
tianee ab Apostolis tradite, qui, 2 Thess. il, 13, % morig udnOeag dicitur. 
Hebr. iv. 2 ; xi. 3, wore, fide, quam habemus orationi Mosaicee de creatione 
universi. Ibid. vers. 7, weoret, fide, quam habebat oraculis et comminationi- 
bus divinis ... Hine (3) mox nuda scientia et cognitio Religionis Chris- 
tian, mox accessus et conversio ad Religionem Christianam, susceptio, 
professio externa Religionis Christiane, ob assensum qui ei tribuitur. Lue. 
xxii. 32; 1 Cor. ii. 5 :—iva 9 morig dpwr pn n ev copra avOpwrwy, x. 7. X., ut 
omnes sponte intelligant vestram conversionem ad Religionem Christianam 
non eruditione et sapientia humana doctorum vestrorum effectam esse, sed 
opus esse vere divinum,” &c. See also the New Testament Lexicons of Robin- 
son (ed. London, 1850), Parkhurst (Rose’s edit. with Wahl’s note), &c. 

We refer to these Protestant authorities, not that we by any means adopt 
their details of interpretation, but as all concurring in giving simple belief as 
one of the New Testament meanings of mor«g. 

* The noun orig does not occur even once in S. John’s Gospel, and only 
once in his Epistles. He uses the verb morevw, which occurs very often in 
the Gospel. 
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on us, who see them only “through a glass in a dark manner.” 
But there can be no doubt that such contemplation exercises 
a most powerful influence in promoting the spiritual well-being 
of those who are much devoted to it: * while the habitual 
neglect of it is the source of every grievous sin, especially 
among true believers. Hence the saying of S. Teresa, adopted 
by S. Alphonsus Liguori, that “all sins had their origin in a 
want of faith.” The saint does not mean an absolute want of 
faith, but of that strong and lively faith which meditation 
alone ordinarily produces. 

Now among the usages of human speech there is none 
more common than that which ascribes to a single cause an 
effect which has been the result of several causes, when that 
single cause has had a prominent share in producing the effect, 
especially if it be the first in order among those causes, and 
more especially still if it be one from which the other con- 
curring causes are more or less derived. Thus, if a holy parish- 
priest has reformed his parish, or a holy bishop has reformed 
his diocess, and if in accomplishing this work the laborious 
zeal of either was conspicuous, we would say that it was his 
zeal which effected it; if extraordinary meekness was his most 
remarkable quality, we would attribute all to this; so if his 
spirit of prayer or mortification, his persuasive and apostolic 
mode of preaching, his vigilance in finding out scandals and 
his courage in repressing them; and so forth; although it was 
not by any one of these qualities that he succeeded, or, indeed, 
could succeed, but by a union of many, if not all of them. 
Many things are necessary for a successful general, especially 
in along and arduous campaign. Great courage alone will 
not suffice, nor wil! great military skill, nor disciplinarian 
strictness, nor an accurate knowledge of the country which is 
the scene of the campaign, nor caution, nor decision, nor 
many other things. But when the victory is complete, it will 
not be attributed to all these causes together, though they all 
really concurred in bringing it about, but to some one, or 
some one or two, which were pre-eminent above the rest, and 
gave to them direction and efficiency. A celebrated Roman 
general is known in history by the title of “ Fabius the 
Fencer,”’ + from the well-known system of strategy which he 
used against Hannibal, although this was far from being the 
only cause of his success. A young man enters on his politi- 





* Suarez actually makes the comparison given in the text, and argues 
from it—though in an inverse order: “de Ultimo Fine Hominis,” D. 10, 
8. 1, n. 16 (tom. iv. p. 120, ed. Vives). 

t “Fabius Cunctator.” Our translation is new and, we hope, preferable 
to the received ones. 
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cal career with high aspirations of success. He breaks down 
completely in his very first speech in parliament; he fails a 
second and a third time; but he perseveres undaunted, his 
strong self-reliance buoying him up and bearing him on. At 
length, after years of, at first checkered, then steadily increasing 
good fortune, he attains a high character as a debater and a 
high position as minister of state. Then every one exclaims 
that it was his confidence which achieved for him so signal a 
success. But mere confidence would have only developed him 
more and more every day into a fool and a laughing-stock. It 
was his native eloquence, tact, and other suitable endowments, 
combined perhaps with sterling honesty of purpose, perhaps 
with the unprincipled lubricity of a villain, called into activity 
by his confidence, that really made him what he is. 

Now, though, while in marking out the more prominent or 
prolific element of success in the career of the aforesaid parish- 
priest, or commander, or statesman, you did not exclude, but 
tacitly included the other elements, no one would say that the 
word which signified that prominent element, signified the 
other elements, or any one of them. No one would say that 
the word zeal, in the case of the parish-priest, signified meek- 
ness, sobriety, piety, because the virtues signified by these 
words sprang out of the virtue signified by the word zeal, and 
co-operated with that virtue in producing the salutary effect. 
No one would say in the case of a general, whose caution mainly 
contributed to his success, that the word caution meant cou- 
rage, military skill, &c. No one would say, in the case of the 
successful politician, that the word confidence meant eloquence, 
tact, &e. 

This is exactly the mistake into which the Protestant divines 
of Dr. O’Brien’s school have fallen in the matter before us. 
And we have dwelt all the more at length on the subject, in- 
asmuch as, after having been engaged for more than a quarter 
of a century in the study of the Protestant controversy, we 
are clearly convinced that the main Scripture arguments in 
favour of the leading Protestant doctrines, both negative and 
positive, as decidedly and as grossly violate the fundamental 
laws of speech, as the doctrines themselves violate the teach- 
ing and tradition of the Church.* Even men who, like Dean 
Alford and the late Dr. Whately, have given special attention 
to the investigation and illustration of those laws, when they 
stretch out their hands to gather Protestantism out of the 





* In no case is this more conspicuous than in the Protestant interpretation 
of the words used by our Lord in instituting the Sacrament of the Eucharist ; 
as we hope to be able to demonstrate on some future occasion. 
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Bible, are struck suddenly blind, like Elymas the magician ; a 
mist falls upon them, and they grope about in the dark. 

To return to the present instance, we know from the very 
nature of the thing (as has been already explained) as well as 
from Scripture, that strong faith begets trust—that is, if the 
occasion be one to call for trust or to suggest it—or that trust 
accompanies such faith: therefore faith signifies trust. We 
have just shown the inconsequence of such a conclusion: but 
let us add a little more. Strong faith begets the fear of God 
and the love of God; for surely any one who makes an earnest 
act of faith in God as He really is, must be strongly moved to 
fear that infinite majesty and justice, to love that infinite 
beauty and goodness. For a similar reason strong faith begets 
a hatred of sin, and, in those especially who have sinned much, 
a sorrow for sin. The word faith, therefore, signifies not only 
trust, but fear and love of God, hatred of sin and sorrow for 
it! But enough of this. 

Seventh Argument.—This, the last leading Scriptural argu- 
ment in the first sermon, is founded on the eleventh chapter 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, especially on the opening verse 
of that chapter. The author recurs to it again in the com- 
mencement of the second sermon (29-30) and again in the 
course «f the same (39-40), to say nothing of the elaborate 
and learned notes appended (274-290). He seems to think 
the passage (Heb. xi. 1) so decisive that it ‘“‘ seems to render 
the consideration of others superfluous” (20). We give the 
main points of the argument in his own words with his own 
italics. 


The Apostle there (Heb. xi. 1) describes it [faith] as “the substance of 
things hoped for ; the evidence of things not seen.” And though there may 
be felt to be, at first, a little obscurity in the word “ substance,” yet, I sup- 
pose most persons understand the sentence as conveying, that it is the 
character and property of faith to give to things future and hoped for all the 
reality of actual existence—all the effect upon the feelings and the conduct 
of substantial realities. And this is so easy a figure, and so fairly represents 
what is most important in the Apostle’s meaning, that I do not know whether 
it be worth mentioning here, that the original probably expresses his mean- 
ing more directly. For while “substance” (taken in its common significa- 
tion) is one of the primitive meanings of the Greek word, for which it stands 
in our translation, that word has, among its derived meanings, confident ex- 
pectation ; and is, in fact, used familiarly in that sense by sacred and pro- 
fane writers. And when you recollect that, in this way of writing, the 
things not seen, in the second clause, of which faith is the evidence (or con- 
viction), are the things hoped for in the first, you must see that this cha- 
racter of faith—which describes it as the confident expectation of the things for 
which we hope, and a conviction that though unseen they are real and suwre,— 
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coincides with the account which I have attempted to give from other 
sources : and the entire of what follows falls in perfectly with this account, 
and strongly confirms it. 

I do not mean to go through, in detail, all the instances of the force of 
faith in God, which the Apostle takes from the lives of Patriarchs and 
Prophets, and Martyrs, to illustrate his general account of the principle. 
But, by referring to the place, you will easily see that, in all these servants 
of God, the principle—though existing, doubtless, in different degrees—and 
though tried and exhibited in very different ways, and upon very different 
occasions, is everywhere the same : that it is confidence in God, grounded upon 
such a manifestation of his character as he saw fit to make ;—a reliance so 
deep and sincere upon his power, his goodness, and his truth, as enable them 
to hope undoubtingly for all that he had promised, and in hope, to endure 
patiently all that he appointed, and to perform resolutely whatever he 
enjoined. 

The Apostle points to Noah, for example, sustained by this principle 
amidst the scoffs of a faithless generation, in his patient preparation of the 
appointed refuge against the day of God’s wrath :—to the severely-tried 
father of the faithful, in the strength of the same principle, raising his hand to 
slay his son—his‘only son Isaac, whom he loved (Gen. xxii. 2), at the command 
of him who had given him that son by a miracle, and in whom he trusted as 
able and true to restore him by a miracle again :—to Moses, in faith aban- 
doning the luxuries of a sinful court ; choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, &c. (20-22). 


Answer.—We hardly know how to set about unravelling 
this tangled web of words and loose assertions. I. In the first 
place, granting that the Greek word izooracic, which, in the 
Protestant as well as Catholic version, is translated sub- 
stance, really signifies, in this place, confidence ; 1. it is so far 
from being clear that 8. Paul intended to give a definition of 
faith, that Dr. O’Brien himself (in Note D, trying to get out 
of the perplexing difficulty against his view, drawn from 
verse 3) agrees “ with Erasmus and Calvin, in thinking it un- 
reasonable to treat it as a formal and complete definition of 
faith ” (288-9). In truth, S. Paul’s object was not to teach 
what faith is—which was well known to all for whom he wrote 
—but to show its great value and importance by pointing out 
what it effects, and this chiefly by illustrations of its mighty 
influence in those who were famed for possessing it in an 
eminent degree. Nothing is more common than this line of 
procedure in all ages and in every language. Thus, if a man 
wishes to exhort to the practice of virtue in general, or of any 
particular virtue,—for example, temperance,—he will not set 
out with a definition of virtue in general, or of temperance in 
particular, but he will expatiate on the happy fruits of a vir- 
tuous or temperate life. He will pursue the same course in 
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warning against sin in general, or against any particular sin. 
In this way 8. Paul, in the well-known chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians, describes charity, not by defining 
what it is in itself, but by enumerating its effects. We con- 
stantly, in writing and in speaking, recur to this mode of de- 
scribing things, especially in recommending them, or caution- 
ing against them. Thus we say of one kind of liquid that it 
is a refreshing drink, of another that it is wholesome, of 
another that it is unwholesome. It is in this way 8. Paul 
describes faith, not as it is in itself, but from the effects it 
produces in the soul, realizing the future, and making it cer- 
tain to us as if it were actually subsisting (substance), realizing 
the unseen as if it were actually visible (evidence). It is, 
therefore, quite immaterial to our present purpose how you 
translate irooracic or eAeyxoc (though the paraphrase we 
have just given exhibits, we think, the true meaning of the 
text): neither is faith, but they are both effects of faith. 

2. Again, granting that faith here signifies confidence or 
confident expectation, most assuredly that faith is not justifying 
faith, in any sense of the phrase we have ever met with, in 
Dr. O’Brien or any other Protestant divine. For, firstly, 
almost all the examples enumerated by S. Paul were, at the 
time when they exercised those acts of faith (confidence) so 
highly lauded, persons not only eminently holy, but long 
trained in the way of holiness. They had been justified long 
before: the faith spoken is not the faith of sinners “ convinced 
of sin,” but of very saintly men. Secondly, in what was their 
confidence? Confidence in being themselves pardoned, or 
general confidence in the mercy of God in pardoning sinners ? 
No such thing. ‘The faith of Noah was a firm belief that God 
would execute the sentence He had pronounced on the wicked 
world :—“ By faith Noah, being warned of God of things not 
seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house” (verse 8, Prot. vers.). So the faith (“ confident ex- 
pectation,” if you will) of Abraham and Sara was a firm belief 
that God would fulfil the promises made to each respectively, 
as is plain from the words of the Apostle, vv. 8-12. Similar 
was the faith of Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and the rest. 

II. In the second place, does the word faith in this chapter 
signify belief or confidence? We answer without hesitation 
that the word signifies belief, and not confidence—though 
belief out of which grew not only confidence, in the Catholic 
sense of the term, but the deepest gratitude and the most 
ardent love. ‘To prove our assertion we select two texts from 
the chapter itself. 

The very first example the Apostle gives of the faith, which 
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he had described in the first verse, is contained in the third 
verse. It is by faith, he says, we know that the world was 
first created out of nothing and arrayed as we see it :— 
“Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God, so that things which are seen were not 
made of things which do appear.” Clearly faith here does not 
signify confidence or confident expectation, still less general 
confidence in the mercy of God, or particular confidence in 
one’s own justification: for none of these sorts of confidence 
intimates to us anything about the creation of the world. 
No doubt God revealed the great fact of creation to Adam, 
which Moses embodied in inspired writing, in the first chapter 
of Genesis; and it is from belief in this revelation that we 
understand, with the certainty of faith, that the world was 
created by God. 

After this general example, the Apostle proceeds to give 
individual examples. He first gives Abel (v. 4), then Henoch, 
of whom he thus writes (vv. 5, 6) :—“ By faith Enoch was 
translated . . . . for before his translation he had this testi- 
mony that he pleased God. But without faith it is impossible 
to please Him: for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is arewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” 
We are not writing a commentary, and we therefore confine our- 
selves to the following brief but decisive remarks. The faith of 
Henoch praised by 8. Paulis manifestly the same as that praised 
in the examples preceding and following. ‘This proposition is 
so evident that no writer, as far as we know, has ever raised a 
doubt upon it. Now the faith of Henoch here praised, was 
not confidence but belief. S. Paul reasons thus :—Henoch 
was translated on account of his faith; for we know (from 
Scripture, Gen. v. 22, 24) that he pleased God (“walked 
with God ’”’); but no man can please God without faith; for 
every one, in order to approach God and therefore to please 
Him, must believe that there is a God, who rewards the good 
and (by implication) punishes the wicked. Surely to believe 
in the existence of God and of a future life of reward for a 
virtuous life here, does not signify confidence in God’s mercy 
or confidence in one’s own justification. There are millions of 
sinners, who, without renouncing sin, believe both.* 

We have now gone through all Dr. O’Brien’s proofs—at 
least all those which he puts forward as strong and leading 
proofs—for the Protestant doctrine on the nature of justifying 
faith. We have not omitted or enfeebled a single argument : 





, * It is worth remarking, that the Protestant version, while it translates 
vrosraae by confidence in Heb. iii. 14, gives, in Heb. xi. 1, substance. 
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we have met them, each directly, foot to foot and face to face : 
and now we proceed to the second part of our work. 


Seconp Question: Does Faith alone justify ? Dr. O’Brien 
writes thus (we give his own italics and capitals) :—“ Having 
thus seen the nature of faith and justification, we are now to 
show their connection, by setting forth that which our Church 
truly styles ‘a wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort,’ 
—the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH only ; to show that 
in the office of justifying the believer, faith admits no fellow- 
ship—that none of his acts or qualities, none of his gifts or 
graces, none of his virtues or deservings, of whatever kind,— 
whether concomitants of faith or consequence of it,—share 
with it in this its office; but that it is by rarrn, and by it 
only, &c.””? (82). The eleventh of the Thirty-nine Articles, to 
which our author here alludes, is as follows :—‘‘ We are 
accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and not for our own works 
or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by faith only 
is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort,” &c. 

In direct opposition to this, the Catholic doctrine affirms 
that faith alone will not justify, and that other dispositions are 
necessary, of which the crowning one is contrition, that is, 
according to the definition of the Council of Trent, a sincere 
sorrow and hatred for sin committed, together with a resolu- 
tion of sinning no more. For our Catholic readers it were 
quite superfluous to remark that these dispositions, in them- 
selves, and viewed simply as our acts, have no merit whatever. 
Their whole worth in reference to justification is derived from 
the merits of Christ ; which are so great and so efficacious, as 
not only to suffice for the atonement of all the sins of the 
world, but to clothe works of ours, themselves valueless in the 
order of grace, with a supernatural beauty and excellence—as 
the sun not only expels the shades of night and gives the 
light of day, but makes warm and luminous objects in them- 
selves cold and dark. So far, therefore, are the merits of 
Christ from being lowered or lessened by the value which 
they stamp on our works, that their glory and power are 
thereby exceedingly magnified—as in the order of creation 
the omnipotence of God, and His wisdom and goodness too, 
are surely more strikingly displayed in His having bestowed on 
man those divine endowments of soul, which lift up the lowly 
creature to His own image and likeness. 

As in the former section, our business here is with Dr. 
O’Brien’s proofs for the Protestant doctrine, not with our 
proofs for our own doctrine. ‘These are well known, and may 
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be found in our ordinary treatises on Grace: some of them 
will turn up in the course of the investigation, to which we 
now address ourselves. 

First Arqument.—“ As to express statements of the Doc- 
trine [of justification by faith only], there would be no 
difficulty whatever in bringing forward many ; but of all kinds 
of proofs for a doctrine, there seems least purpose in multi- 
plying this kind. For a fair inquirer, one such unequivocal 
statement as that contained in my text [‘ Therefore we con- 
clude that a man is justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law’: Romans, iii. 28] would seem enough ; and, on the other 
hand, the very devices by which one such statement is explained 
away would serve for a thousand. They who are able to find 
that when the Apostle says, ‘that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law,’ he really means that a man is 
justified partly by faith [sic], and partly by the deeds of the law 
[sic], must possess some principles of interpretation which 
would enable them to dispose as easily of any other statement 
or any number of statements on this subject, or any subject ” 
(Sermon 4, 85). 

Answer.—We fully agree in the principle enunciated in the 
second member of the first sentence of this paragraph, namely, 
that even one express statement in Scripture of any doctrine 
ought to be held as decisive—understanding by express state- 
ment one whose meaning is so clear and explicit as to be 
beyond all doubt or question. General propositions of this 
kind are, however, of no use whatever, unless the minor pro- 
position—such or such a statement is express—be equally 
certain and clear. Now, Dr. O'Brien is far too learned a man 
not to know that there are texts not a few in Scripture which 
are held by learned Protestants as express statements of their 
doctrines, which Catholic theologians have shown to be no 
statements at all of those doctrines. Of this, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, we shall immediately present him with an 
example. As to the arguments by which the Catholic inter- 
pretation of the text before us is sustained, we take for granted 
that he knows what they are; for, as he calls them devices, he 
must have made such an examination of them as would, at 
least in his own mind, justify the use of such a term. It 
would have been much more satisfactory, if he had devoted a 
few pages to some attempts at refuting these arguments and 
exposing these devices, rather than thus to flout them off with 
a mere rattle of words. At any rate, we now proceed to 
supply him with materials for executing this task, if at any 
future period he should deem it expedient to engage in it. 

In the first place, we have already shown (p. 328) that the 
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faith of which S. Paul here speaks is belief, and not con- 
fidence in one’s own justification or confidence in the general 
mercy of God. Now this confidence is the main prop of the 
whole Lutheran or Evangelical system of justification; strike 
it out, and the fabric resting on it comes down with one crash. 
Weare therefore not called on to proceed a single step farther, 
so far as the demolition of this the great Protestant argument 
is concerned: we will proceed, however. 

S. Paul expressly excludes works from having any share in 
justification? Yes, decidedly; but perhaps he does not 
exclude all works, only a certain kind of works. But, you 
will say, he speaks of works simply, without any limiting 
phrase or word, and therefore means works in general, all 
works or any work. Now, what if it can be shown that he 
not only speaks of a particular kind of works, but actually 
specifies the particular kind, and this not merely by implica- 
tion, but expressly and by name? This is a very serious 
question: let us sift it tothe bottom, not by sophistical “ de- 
vices,” nor with clamorous assertions, but by careful and calm 
examination of Scripture itself. 

There are many kinds of works. There are sinful works: 
there are works which, in themselves, are neither sinful nor 
virtuous, such as recreation, eating at meals: there are virtuous 
works of the natural order, works morally good, which, as 
such, may exist without either grace or faith; such as friend- 
ship, courage, love of parents, temperance, sympathy with 
suffering or poverty, love of country: there are works that 
proceed from grace, antecedent to faith—we are all along 
speaking of actual elevating grace, not of grace purely medi- 
cinal *—such are all acts proceeding from those illuminations 
of the minds of unbelievers, which they receive, from time to 
time, in various ways, before their final conversion. Finally, 
there are works proceeding from grace in those, who have 
already received the gift of faith; such as works of faith, 





* By elevating grace is meant that which is given to raise man’s work up 
from the natural to the supernatural order. But there are works (“ opera 
ardua”) which even as purely natural good works man is unable to perform 
by the natural strength which he actually has ; for the performance of which 
he therefore needs help from without. This help may be given merely to 
enable him to do the work as a natural work, a purely morally good work ; 
and being thus given only to assist, without elevating, is a grace purely medi- 
cinal. It relieves his present infirmity, but otherwise leaves him as he was 
—as if a rich man were to give money to a distressed person, for meeting 
his present necessities, not for elevating him to a higher rank in the social 
scale. We have tried to make ourselves understood by intelligent readers not 
overburdened with theological knowledge ; but in discussions like the present, 
even clearness itself sometimes demands the employment of technical terms. 
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hope, charity, humility, justice, &c., in Catholics. This last 
kind of works may be performed by sinners, with or without 
reference to justification; or they may be performed after 
justification has been obtained, in a state of grace. 

Of all these works there are examples to be found in Scrip- 
ture. In examples of the first and last it abounds from 
beginning to end—in examples of sins of all kinds, in examples 
of works flowing from grace in believing sinners and in the 
just. Of works of the second class there are also innumer- 
able examples ; nor is it necessary to observe that such works, 
though in themselves neither morally good nor morally bad, 
are or may become good or bad, according to the good or bad 
intention of the doer and according to the circumstances. We 
have examples of the third kind—of works morally good done 
without faith or grace—in Ezechiel xxix. 18-20; 1 Machab. 
viii. and elsewhere. Of works proceeding from grace, antece- 
dent to faith (the “initia fidei”’) we have an example in Acts 
xvi. 30, alluded to in the opening paragraph of this article. 

Before closing in with Dr. O’Brien’s argument, it is neces- 
sary to premise another remark. The Jews laboured under a 
strong superstitious delusion that, by virtue of their mere 
carnal descent from Abraham and of their circumcision, they 
enjoyed certain peculiar spiritual claims, from which the rest 
of mankind were excluded. ‘To this fatal persuasion the 
Baptist alludes in the sharp rebuke which he administers to the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, Matth. ii. 8, 9:— “Bring forth 
therefore fruit worthy of penance: and think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham for our father.” So the text is 
understood by Protestant commentators, Rosenmiiller, Kui- 
noel, Bloomfield, &c. Alford quotes a passage to this effect 
from §. Justin Martyr—who, by the way, speaks elsewhere 
more than once of this Jewish superstition. See also Whitby’s 
note on Rom. ii. 138. 

There can be no doubt that the main object of the first part 
(chapters i. to viii.) of this Epistle to the Romans was to 
eradicate this pernicious error out of the minds of the Jewish 
converts, and also to eradicate a corresponding error out of the 
minds of the gentile converts—for they too seem to have, after 
their own fashion, gloried in their works, their moral virtues, 
as having given them a peculiar claim to the call to the true 
faith and justification. Certain it is that S. Paul is chiefly 
engaged, through the early chapters, in affirming that the 
works of neither Jew nor gentile gave them any claim what- 
ever to the grace of justification. Now, the great Protestant 
argument falls at once to the ground, if we make good our 
assertion, that S. Paul does not exclude all! works, still less 
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works done through faith and actual grace exciting and co- 
operating, but works of an entirely different character, which 
works he specifies. This we now proceed to demonstrate. 

The works which S. Paul opposes to faith, and which he 
excludes from any share in justification, are the works which 
the Romans trusted and gloried in as conducing to justifica- 
tion. But these works were not works performed in faith 
and from grace, but performed without grace or faith; nay, 
they were sinful. 

The first proposition is plain from the whole tenour of the 
Apostle’s reasoning. For he is manifestly combating some 
error which prevailed among the Romans, about the connec- 
tion of works with justification, But if the works rejected by 
him were not those trusted in by them, but rejected by them, 
then he would have been combating a mere phantom, and 
beating the empty air; nay, he would have insinuated, or 
rather affirmed, that a certain erroneous doctrine existed 
where it did not exist. 

But the proposition is not only implied in S. Paul’s line of 
reproof and argument, it is distinctly affirmed by him :— 
** Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God... . And art confident that thou 
thyself art a guide of the blind, &c Thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou 
God?” (ii. 17, 19, 23). Again (iii. 27) :—“‘ Where is boasting 
then? Itis excluded. By what law? of works? Nay; but 
by the law of faith.’ The works, then, which S. Paul rejected 
as worthless in reference to justification, were the very works 
of which the Romans boasted as having conduced thereto. 

We come now to the proof of our second proposition, that 
the works boasted of by the converts, and excluded by the 
Apostle from all share in justification, are works done without 
faith or grace, merely natural works. 

I. The Roman Christians consisted of both Jewish and 
gentile converts. The works of neither proceeded from faith 
or grace. Not those of the gentile converts: for their works 
were done while they were yet gentiles, before their conversion 
to the faith, before even the first dawning of the grace of faith 
began to illumine their minds. It is only of works done by 
them then there is or can be any question—for works done by 
them after they had received faith and baptism could not have 
been supposed to lead in any way to the first justification, 
which preceded these works. Besides, S. Paul settles the 
point by giving a pretty long catalogue of gentile works 
(ii. 18-32) as specimens of the works which he excludes in the 
gross. They are a heap of pagan errors and pagan abomina- 
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tions, which therefore all preceded their conversion to the 
faith. In truth, the gentiles received their vocation to faith 
and justice, not in consequence of their works, but in spite of 
them, through the pure unbounded mercy of God. 

Not the works of the Jewish converts: for their works, too, 
done before their conversion, were, like those of the Gentiles, 
from neither faith nor assisting grace. Indeed, 8S. Paul affirms 
that their works were no better than those of the Gentiles, and 
the specimens he gives of them bear the same general character 
(ii. 1-3, 21-24). He uses the same language of condemnation, 
speaking of the works of Jew and Gentile together (iii. 9, &c.). 
S. Paul was himself a Jewish convert; a zealous Jew he had 
been, and of the strictest class (Acts xxvi. 4, &c.) ; but surely, 
though his ignorance, however vincible, made his sin less 
grievous (1 Tim. i. 13), the works he did sprang not from 
faith or grace. Besides, the Jews were, as we have seen, 
thoroughly penetrated with the erroneous belief that their 
works possessed a peculiar and intrinsic merit, in that they 
were the works of Jews, descendants of Abraham. 

It is true that good and religious Jews had true and salutary 
faith in the coming of the Messiah, and were justified. This 
was so before the time of our Lord ; but after He had appeared 
and revealed Himself as the true Messiah,the Jews, who refused 
to believe in Him, thereby lost faith and sanctifying grace ; 
and to them the works of the law became, not only worth- 
less and dead, but deadly. 

II. But not merely by reasoning from the words of the Apostle 
and the circumstances of the case do we prove our proposition ; 
S. Paul himself expressly tells us what are the works which 
he excludes from any share in producing justification, and to 
which he opposes faith. And he does this in the very text— 
not on which Dr. O’Brien founds his leading argument—but 
which he gives as being itself that leading argument : ‘“ There- 
fore we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law.” Observe, he does not say “ without good 
works ” or “ without works,” but “ without the works of the 
law.” The Protestant doctrine is that faith alone justifies, 
that works in no way contribute or dispose to justification. 
S. Paul does not teach this doctrine; for he mentions only 
works of the law, and therefore teaches only that these works 
(and by implication all such-like works, all works coming under 
the same category) do not justify. Nay more, by mentioning 
only works of the law, he would thereby rather imply that 
there are works, but of a different class, which do contribute 
to justification. If he meant to exclude all works whatever, 
all works even of high Christian virtue, strong love of God, 
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strong hatred and sorrow for sin, why is it that he names only 
old Jewish works—works of a law always of itself barren, now 
dead and buried for ever? A man is justified by faith, with- 
out works done antecedent to faith and grace: therefore he is 
justified by faith alone, works springing from faith and grace 
contributing nothing thereto! A man can cross the Atlantic 
for fifty pounds of genuine English money, without the aid of 
American green-backs or French assignats: therefore he has 
but to pay that sum into the captain’s hands, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye he is landed at New York ! 

We have seen it affirmed in some Protestant writers, or 
rather insinuated (perhaps the assertion or insinuation may be 
found in several), that by the /aw in this verse is meant, not 
the Jewish law in particular, but any and every law coming 
from God; and that so far as the Jewish law is meant, the 
moral part of it only is referred to, not the ceremonial part. 

Answer.—l. Be it so. But, whatever be the law referred 
to, most certainly it was not, nor did it include, the Christian 
law or dispensation. For the works on which the Romans, 
both Jew and Gentile, reposed their claim to justification, 
were, as we have seen, works done before their conversion to 
Christianity. 

2. No doubt the works on which the Gentiles relied were 
not works of the Jewish law. But, so far as they were 
morally good works, they were works of another law, common 
to the whole human race, Jews and Gentiles, and written in 
the hearts of all (ii. 15) ; so far as they were morally bad, they 
were violations of that universal law The works of the Gen- 
tiles, though not works of the Jewish law, belong nevertheless 
to the same class, so far as the latter are contemplated by the 
Jews and by 8. Paul. The good works of both were alike 
merely natural works, done without faith or elevating grace, 
and alike worthless in order to justification; the evil works 
were alike sins, and rendered their doers alike unworthy. 
The distinction which 8. Paul makes between the two laws is 
clear and marked. In speaking of the gentile works, he not 
only carefully distinguishes the law to which they appertain 
from the Jewish law (“For as many [i.c. Gentiles] as have 
sinned without [the written or Jewish] law shall also perish 
without [being judged as transgressors of that] law: and as 
many [i.e. Jews] as have sinned in the [Jewish] law shall be 
judged by the [same Jewish] law,” ii. 12) ; he moreover calls 
the former a “law written in their hearts.” * But when he 
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comes to speak of Jewish works, he uses words which clearly 
signify the Jewish law, the whole Jewish law, ceremonial as 
well as moral :—‘* Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest 
in the law [especially the law of circumcision, as we saw 
above, and shall immediately see again] and makest thy boast 
of God, and knowest His will, and approvest the things that 
are more excellent, being instructed [concerning these more 
excellent things] out of the law” (ii. 17,18).* After enume- 
rating the evil deeds the Jews too were guilty of before their 
conversion to the faith, he adds:—“ For circumcision verily 
profiteth, if thou keep the law,” &c.t ..... What advantage 
then hath the Jew? or what profit is there of circwmecision ?” 
(ii. 25; iii. 1). From all this it is quite manifest that 8. Paul 
is speaking of the Jewish law in particular, and especially of 
its ceremonial part, of which circumcision formed the primary 
and most distinctive feature. 

3. The Church of Galatia consisted of Gentile converts. 
Some time after their conversion, certain Jew-Christians had 
persuaded them to adopt circumcision and other Jewish rites 
as obligatory. One main object of 8. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians was to denounce and eradicate this pestilent error. 
Thus much is, we think, admitted on all sides; and is indeed 
very plain from the Epistle itself. So far, indeed, as many 
ancient and modern commentators have remarked, the object 
of the Epistles to the Hebrews and the Galatians was the 
same—to show the utter worthlessness of the works of the law ; 
the accidental points of difference being, that, in the former, 
both Jews and Gentiles are addressed, and both Jewish and 
Gentile works reprobated. 

In the Epistles to the Galatians, S. Paul manifestly rejects, 
as worthless, not the moral but the ceremonial Jewish law 
(iv. 9,10; v. 1-11; vi. 12-15). The phrase “ works of the 
law,” therefore, in this Epistle indisputably means works of 
the Jewish ceremonial law. Now it is a very remarkable 
fact, that these two Epistles are the only books of the New 
Testament in which this phrase is found. 8. James, in praising 





Rosenmiiller. “ Opus legis, legem ipsam cum sua activitate. Opponitur 
literae, quae est accidens.”—Bengel. 

* “Karnxoupevog ex rou vopov : being (habitually, not in youth only) in- 
structed (not merely catechetically, but didactically, in the synagogues, &c.) 
out of the law . . . the book of the law, the law itself, out of which the 
karnxnotc takes place.”——Alford. 

t “Inasmuch as circumcision was the especial sign of the covenant, and 
as such, a distinction on which the Jewish pride dwelt with peculiar satis- 
faction, the Apostle sets forth, & Tlepcroun, chosen as an example 
i point, and as the most comprehensive and decisive example.”—Id. 
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works, and in stating that Abraham was justified by works, 
uses only the word “ works,” never “ works of the law.” 

We have more to say on this first and leading argument— 
the great leading argument not only of Dr. O’Brien, but of all 
Protestants of his denomination; but we have said enough. 
Our readers can now judge of the accuracy of Dr. O’Brien’s 
statement regarding our way of interpreting the words of 
S. Paul, namely, that when he says “ by faith without the 
deeds of the law,” we make him mean partly by faith and partly 
by deeds of the law. We make him mean no such thing, but 
with him we utterly reject the deeds of the law, not only as 
not leading to justification, but as opposed to it. 

Second Argument.—“* Hear, however, another brief state- 
ment, containing a comprehensive, exact, and even a minute 
account of the whole proceeding. ‘ Now, unto him that 
worketh is the reward reckoned, not of grace, but of debt ; 
but unto him that worketh not, but believeth upon Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted unto him for 
righteousness.’* This is languagewhich I should feel myself idly 
employed in endeavouring to explain. It might be possible,” 
&c. (85), and soon for a page and a half of declamation, 
without any attempt to work out an argument from the text. 

Answer.—For a clear, full, and satisfactory elucidation of the 
whole of this passage in 8. Paul, we must refer our learned 
readers to Suarez,t and at present content ourselves with one 
brief reply to Dr. O’Brien’s view. 

S. Paul, in the text quoted, is speaking especially in refer- 
ence to the works of Abraham; he considers these works 
under the same aspect as the Jewish converts viewed them, 
as works of the law; and as such excludes them from all share 
in the justification of Abraham, stating the general proposition 
that all such works are irrelevant thereto. This interpretation 
(which, as we have insinuated, is not the only probable one) 
of the text, is confirmed by what the Apostle says a little 
farther on. “ We say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for 
righteousness. How was it then reckoned? When he was 
in circumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not in cirewmeision, 
but in uncircumcision. .... The promise that he should 
be the heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, 
through the law, but through the righteousness of faith” (9, 
10, 13). Besides, S. Paul, in this part of the Epistle, in what 
precedes and follows the text, is engaged in combating the 
Jewish superstition about the peculiar merit of the law and 
its works. 





* Rom. iv. 4. + De Gratia, 1. 8, c, 22. 
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Nor let it be said that S. Paul uses general terms, and does 
not mention the law. We admit that in the text quoted he 
does not expressly mention the law; but, as we have seen, it 
is of works of the law he is speaking in the whole passage. 
Now nothing is more common, nothing more in accordance 
with universal usage, whether in speaking or writing, than, 
when one uses a general term with an express qualification, to 
drop the qualification, and to go on using the general term 
without it. Thus, if one sets out to speak of American 
negroes, he would not repeat the word “ American ” every 
time he has occasion to repeat the word “ negroes.” So, in 
a discussion on the Established Church in Ireland, the speakers 
would not repeat over again the whole of this appellation, but 
say simply ‘‘ the Irish Church,” or some like brief phrase. 
S. Paul himself furnishes a clear example of this usage of 
speech in the very Epistle before us, in which he so often uses 
the word “ law ” to signify “ the old law.” In mentioning 
works in the text before us, he of course means the works of 
which alone he is here speaking. 

In the pages following that in which the two texts now 
examined are given, Dr. O’Brien quotes a variety of texts in 
a very random-like manner, without any attempt at classifica- 
tion. Such of them as come under the same heads as those 
two,* are answered by the same principles of solution which 
we have applied to them. We therefore select only those 
texts which present a new and distinct difficulty. 

Third Argument.—-This argument is drawn out through 
several pages (87-92). We present it to our readers, in all 
its force, in less than so many lines. The justification of the 
sinner is in numerous parts of Scripture (O. and N. Testament) 
represented a free gift, a free grace of God. But such it 
would not be, if works were required as a disposition for 
obtaining it. As we admit, or rather ourselves maintain, the 
first proposition, we need not quote or refer to the well-known 
texts by which it is proved. 

Answer.—1. This old Protestant argument is a mere bar- 
ricade of words, and is completely demolished by the clear 
and simple paragraph in which the Council of Trent explains 
“in what manner it is to be understood, that the impious is 
justified by faith and gratuitously.’ “And whereas the 
Apostle saith, that man is justified by faith and freely, those 
words are to be understood in that sense which the perpetual 
consent of the Catholic Church hath held and expressed ; to 
wit, that we are therefore said to be justified by faith, because 
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faith is the beginning of human salvation, the foundation and 
the root of all justification, without which it is impossible to 
please God, and to come unto the fellowship of his sons: but 
we are therefore said to be justified freely, because that none 
of those things which precede justification, whether faith or 
works, merit the grace itself of justification. For, if it be a 
grace, it is not now by works; otherwise, as the same Apostle 
says, grace is no more grace.” (Sess. 6, chap. viii—Waterw.) 

As a gift may be gratuitous in different senses and in 
different degrees, the whole question is, in what manner does 
the Scripture represent justification as gratuitous? We say, 
in the first place, that no work of ours, as merely ours; that 
is, no work of ours done without the inspiration and assistance 
of grace, can give us any claim whatever, can make us fit or 
worthy in any degree, for the grace of justification or for any 
grace. All such works, however excellent they may be deemed 
in their own order of merely natural works, are, in reference 
to the order of grace, simply of no value atall. This is the 
doctrine of 8. Paul, which the Catholic Church has always 
taught, against the Pelagians and Semipelagians. 

We say, in the second place, that even the works done 
through grace, faith, hope, sorrow for sin, &c., cannot pro- 
perly be said to merit justification; as the words of the 
Council of Trent just quoted clearly signify. 

But we say, in the third place, that God does not justify 
the sinner, except on condition of certain acts being done, 
the performance of which, though not strictly meriting, is yet 
a condition sine gud non, or, as the Council calls it (chap. vii. 
and can. 9), a preparation or disposition for justification. Now 
to these acts God himself, freely and without any anticipation 
whatever on the part of the sinner, gives the first movement 
by His illuminating and exciting grace, and then by His con- 
tinuous accompanying grace works them out to their due 
completeness, the sinner himself all the while “‘ freely assent- 
ing to and co-operating with that said grace” (chap. v.). 
Thus is justification perfectly free and gratuitous ; “for it is 
God who worketh” in us, from first to last, “ both to will 
and to accomplish ;” so that we are not “sufficient to think 
anything of ourselves, but our sufficiency is from God.” If 
John has received a grievous injury from James, and fully 
pardons James, on condition that the latter will give a thou- 
sand pounds to a certain charity, and John gives him every 
farthing of this sum out of his own pocket, is not such a 
pardon really and truly gratuitous? Now, so far as divine 
operations can be compared with human, this is what God 
does in justifying the sinner. 
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II. But Dr. O’Brien himself holds conditional justification, 
for he holds an act of faith, that is, confidence, as a condition 
absolutely necessary. He labours at some length in trying 
to answer this difficulty (146-9, 433-6). The gist of his 
solution is contained in one line of his own and two lines of a 
passage from Melancthon :—“ God, in annexing justification to 
faith . . . . was not paying wages, but making a free dona- 
tion” (149): “ Fides est opus, sed non sumus justi propter 
ipsius operis dignitatem, sed quia [opus] apprehendit miseri- 
cordiam propter filium promissam” (434). Justification is 
not given as wages for the work of faith, nor on account of 
the excellence or worth of faith. Why, this is exactly what 
we say, and what the Council of Trent defines, of the works of 
sinners preparatory to justification. ‘These works, therefore, 
no more affect the gratuitousness of justification conferred on 
condition of them, than the Protestant confidence affects the 
gratuitousness of justification conferred on condition of it. 

But Dr. O’Brien may ask us, and reasonably ask us, do we 
not hold that there is an excellence in those works? Un- 
doubtedly we do. They are not only good works, but they 
are supernaturally good and salutary. They proceed from 
grace, and are therefore God’s work in us and by us; they, as 
we have said, prepare and dispose the soul for justification ; 
but they give no claim of right, and the justification which 
follows is pure mercy. 

Fourth Argument.—* And not rather (as we be slanderously 
reported, and as some affirm that we say) let us do evil that 
good may come.” (Rom. ii. 8.) ‘ What shall we say, then ? 
Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound?.... 
What then? shall we sin, because we are not under the law, 
but under grace? God forbid” (vi. 1, 15). From these 
words it appears that 8. Paul’s doctrine on justification was 
liable to be misrepresented, and was actually misrepresented, 
as favouring licentiousness, favouring the doctrine now called 
Antinomianism. If S. Paul taught that faith alone justifies, 
the objection, “ unsound and wicked though it is, is at least 
intelligible... .. But it seems utterly without meaning if it 
is regarded as urged against the doctrine which represents 
us as reconciled to God by the course of obedience which he 
has appointed for us” (93-4). 

Answer.—S. Paul, as we have seen, taught that faith justifies 
without natural works, whether works of the law or of any 
other kind; the authors of the ‘“ objection,” as Dr. O’Brien 
very properly calls it (for as such S. Paul handles it) understood 
him, in the genuine Protestant sense of Luther and Calvin, as 
speaking of faith alone, to the exclusion of all works what- 
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soever, works done with the aid of grace as well as those 
done without it. Their Antinomial inference—that the moral 
law was not obligatory on Christians, and therefore that it 
mattered not whether one led a good or wicked life—as an 
inference, not from what S. Paul taught, but from what they 
erroneously thought he taught, was not only an intelligible, 
but even natural and obvious inference. 

S. Augustine informs us* that, while the Apostles were yet 
living, there were parties who so misunderstood the language 
of S. Paul as to maintain that faith alone, without good works, 
sufficed for salvation, and that Saints Peter, John, James, and 
Jude, wrote in their Epistles against these sectaries. He 
moreover affirms that it was to those passages in S. Paul, in 
which that doctrine seemed to be taught, that S. Peter 
alluded, when he says (2 Pet. iii. 16), that in the writings 
of that Apostle there “are certain things hard to be under- 
stood, which the unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do 
also the other scriptures, to their own destruction.” To Pro- 
testants of Dr. O’Brien’s party, these “ certain things ” appear 
to be very plain, and quite easy to be understood. 

But, says our author, the Antinomian objection is utterly 
meaningless if it be viewed as urged against our doctrine, 
which requires other supernatural works with faith as neces- 
sary to justification. Yes, if so viewed, and so urged; but the 
objectors neither viewed nor urged it against the doctrine we 
hold, and according to which we interpret S. Paul, but against 
his own doctrine and interpretation. 

Perhaps Dr. O’Brien will say to us that, if our doctrine be 
that really taught by the Apostle, how did it happen that the 
objectors not only missed his meaning completely, but actually 
jumped to a conclusion diametrically the opposite of that 
meaning—a conclusion, as logicians would say, not merely 
contradictory but contrary. §S. Paul, we say, teaches faith 
and good works; the objectors understood him to teach not 
only faith withowt good works, but faith and sinful works, 
faith as a substitute for good works. How can this be 
explained ? 

Answer.—We can give three explanations, any one of which 
is to our mind perfectly satisfactory and decisive. 1. There 
are numberless texts of Scripture, the meaning of which Dr. 
O’Brien thinks to be indisputable, and even clear and obvious 
-——texts which he believes to contain the peculiar doctrines of 
his own Church; texts which contain doctrines common to 





* “De Questionibus 83,” q. 76, and “de Fide et Operibus,” c. 14 
(n, 21-23). 
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both Catholics and Protestants. How does he account for 
the fact that so many men of keen and cultivated minds have 
taken the very opposite meaning out of these same texts? 
How does he account for the Socinian and Monophysite inter- 
pretation of the first chapter of 8. John’s Gospel? Out of 
the hundreds of instances we might adduce in point, we will 
take one, ad hominem, from Dr. O’Brien himself. He, as we 
have seen, is so firmly persuaded that the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith only is not only contained, but manifestly 
contained, in Romans iii. 28, that he does not think it worth 
while either to reason that doctrine out of the text, or to 
notice, much less expose, the ‘‘ devices” by which our theo- 
logians have worked out a different conclusion. How does he 
explain the fact that, for the last three hundred years—to go 
no farther back—so many hundreds upon hundreds of 
Catholic theologians and commentators have so interpreted 
the text as to come to that different conclusion? Who the 
Roman objectors were, or how many there were of them, we 
know not. That they were ‘ unlearned and unstable,” we 
gather from S. Peter: that they were impure we gather from 
S. Paul, for only impure men could profess the abominable 
solidifian tenets of which S. Paul makes mention. They 
were very bad interpreters of Scripture, and how or why they 
so wrested it to their own destruction, is no concern of ours. 
2. We, indeed, hold as absolutely certain—not, as we shall 
presently see, that our doctrine is contained in the texts 
brought against us from Romans iii., &c., but that Dr. 
O’Brien’s doctrine is not contained in them. We hold this as 
certain and demonstrable—we have tried to demonstrate it ; 
we hold it as demonstrable by careful and sifting study 
of the whole matter and all that bears upon it, with the 
aid, too, of learned and sound commentaries. But we hold 
this to be far from obvious after an ordinary reading, or clear 
even after a diligent reading of the mere texts; nay, we go 
much farther, and say that an “unlearned and unstable” 
reader will be far more apt to take up Dr. O’Brien’s interpre- 
tation. Our meaning—the true meaning—is not the easy 
meaning; it does not lie on the surface, to be picked up by 
any one passing by ; it lies deep imbedded within, and must be 
dug for. In saying this, what else do we but echo the very 
words of S. Peter, that these passages of S. Paul are among 
the “certain things hard to be understood”? We say 
nothing of what is necessary in order that doctrines should be 
so drawn from Scripture as to claim the assent of faith. But 
surely Dr. O’Brien will not deny that there are many texts 
whose true and certain meaning is not that which would occur 
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to a reader on a bare perusal of the texts themselves. To 
unlearned, unstable, and foul-minded men (such as we have 
shown the objectors to be), the words of S. Paul (v. 20)— 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound, &c.”— 
might easily suggest the inference to which he immediately 
alludes (vi. 1)—‘* What shall we say then? Shall we continue 
in sin, that grace may abound?” 

3. But, as we hinted above, we do not say that our doctrine 
is contained in the texts from which the objectors drew their 
wicked inference: no Catholic theologian ever undertook to 
prove that doctrine from these texts. In them 8. Paul is not 
engaged in giving a positive and complete statement of the 
true doctrine on the dispositions for justification, but in de- 
nouncing and refuting a certain false doctrine on that subject. 
For example, in the text just referred to, v. 20, his meaning 
is, that not only was grace not given for the previous naturally 
good works of the converts, but was given even after their bad 
works, and the abundance of it was greater even than the 
abundance of them. Our doctrine is not contained in these 
texts, but elsewhere. That the Antinomian inference drawn 
from these texts could not be drawn from our doctrine, is 
therefore simply a proof that the objectors did not understand 
these texts as conveying our doctrine: and in this they were 
perfectly right. 

Fifth Argument.—In several parts of Scripture justification 
is ascribed to faith, without any mention of any other con- 
dition whatever, but simply and absolutely. ‘‘ The righteous- 
ness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe” (Rom. iii. 22). “Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in His blood” 
(25). The justifier of him which believeth in Jesus” (26). 
** By grace are ye saved through faith’? (Ephes. ii. 8). We 
need not accumulate texts, as there is no dispute about this 
and similar forms of expression frequently occurring in the 
New Testament: other texts may be found in Dr. O’Brien, 
88, &c.—we give his own italics in those quoted. 

Answer.—This argument is as old as the doctrine it is 
advanced to support. It has been answered over and over 
again by our theologians greater and lesser. It is incredible 
that our author should be altogether ignorant of these 
answers; yet he takes no notice whatever of them. As a 
satisfactory reply to them would have done incalculable service 
to his cause, he will not be displeased with us for giving him 
a fresh opportunity of testing their force. 

I. Though it is so often affirmed in the New Testament, 
that a man is justified by faith, it is nowhere affirmed, in any 
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way, whether expressly or by implication, that he is justified 
by faith alone. That is to say, the Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith only, is in no way contained in Scripture. 
If we held the Protestant doctrine, we could at once and 
with perfect consistency meet the objection, by denying the 
hypothesis, that the written word necessarily contains all the 
Christian revelation, and thus transferring the controversy 
from the question of the sufficiency of faith to the question 
of the sufficiency of Scripture. But (supposing the above 
assertion true, of which presently) what is a Protestant to 
say, who holds with the sixth Article, that “ Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation; so that what- 
ever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man, that it should be believed 
as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to 
salvation” ? 

Nor will Dr. O’Brien be the man to pretend that the 
doctrine is not one to be believed as an article of faith or 
is not necessary to salvation. ‘The famous saying of Luther, 
so oft repeated by his followers down to the present day, 
that justification by faith alone is the “ articulus stantis vel 
cadentis ecclesiz,’”’ has found no surer and more distinct echo 
than from our author’s own lips, in the following words :— 
‘Such is an imperfect sketch of the Scripture authority 
upon which this doctrine rests. And the authority newt [!] 
in degree to Scriptural is no less express in its support. 
Whatever were the differences among the first Reformers 
upon other points, they were upon this agreed. All those 
venerable men to whom God assigned the glorious task of 
overthrowing false religion and establishing the true faith, 
have embodied this doctrine in the Confessions of the 
Churches, which they were the instruments of reforming ; 
and by the prominence which they have given it therein, and 
by the zeal with which they maintained it in conferences, in 
debates, and in controversies, they sufficiently proved how 
deep their conviction was that, as the greatest of them em- 
phatically declared, if this Article be lost, all Christian doctrine 
as lost” [sic] (94-5). 

That justification by faith alone is nowhere expressly affirmed 
in Scripture, must be admitted by all. Nor is it affirmed 
therein by implication, or in any way so as to be “ proved 
thereby.” It could be impliedly contained in Scripture only 
in two ways—at least only in these two ways, so far as we 
know, has it ever been attempted to prove it from Scripture. 
First, if any of the inspired writers undertook to give a 
complete account of the way in which justification is obtained, 
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and named only faith as a disposition—the disposition— 
omitting all mention of any other; secondly, if he named 
faith, distinctly excluding any and every other disposition. In 
neither way is this doctrine affirmed in Scripture. 

It is not affirmed in the first manner. It has never been 
shown, and never can be shown, that in any of the texts 
quoted for this purpose, the sacred writers intended to give a 
complete account of the process of justification, or enumera- 
tion of the means by which it is attained. Nay, from our 
second answer, to be given immediately, it follows directly 
and clearly that they intended not to give any such account or 
enumeration. Nor is there any proof to the. contrary, from 
the fact that, in so many texts, faith only is mentioned as con- 
ducing to justification. We have already seen that, according 
to the universal usage of speech, nothing is more common, in 
certain circumstances, than to refer an end to one particular 
mean (effect to one cause, consequence to one antecedent), 
though other means have concurred in attaining it. In truth, 
in no place was the object of the sacred writers to give a 
complete exposition on this matter—such as might be ex- 
pected from a larger catechism or a theological treatise : 
their object was, as we have already seen and shall see again 
by-and-by, quite other than this. 

It is not affirmed in the second manner. It is a fact that, 
while faith as a mean to justification is spoken of as opposed 
to other things, and as excluding other things from the work 
of justification, it is never in any way opposed to, is never 
named as in any way excluding, what we call good works. In 
the Hebrews and Galatians it is, as we have seen, set down as 
excluding works of the law and other natural works : so it is 
in Acts xv. 9,10. In John i. 12, 13, the supernatural birth 
through faith is opposed to the natural birth. In John iii. 36, 
faith is opposed to unbelief. But it is never said or implied 
that faith justifies, to the exclusion of hope, to the exclusion of 
the love or fear of God, to the exclusion of sorrow and hatred 
for sin, to the exclusion of a firm resolve to lead a new life. 
That justification therefore comes of faith alone, is not signified 
in this second way in Scripture. 

II. On the contrary, other dispositions to justification are 
named in Scripture, sometimes conjointly with faith, some- 
times without express mention of faith—that being under- 
stood. As already stated, we are not at present engaged in 
proving the Catholic doctrine, but merely in reviewing Dr. 
O’Brien’s arguments in support of the Protestant doctrine : 
we therefore give a. few texts, without further comment. 
“Though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountuins, 
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and have not charity, I am nothing” (1 Cor. xiii. 2). “In 
Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but faith which worketh by love” (Galat. v. 6). 
‘* Charity shall cover a multitude of sins ” (1 Pet. iv. 8). “We 
are saved by hope” (Rom. viii. 24). ‘Then hath God also 
to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life” (Acts xi. 18). 
“That they should repent and turn to God, and do works meet 
for repentance ” (Acts xxvi. 20). From these texts, to which 
many others might be added, we see justification ascribed to 
charity, to hope, to repentance, just as much as it is anywhere 
ascribed to faith. But at present we have not room for the 
full development of the argument. For the same reason, we 
have omitted altogether the well-known text from S. James, 
as we could not introduce it without feeling ourselves bound 
to take to pieces the elaborate structure of sophistry by which 
Dr. O’Brien and others have tried to assail its true, clear, and 
decisive meaning. We do not want it here; and so we hasten 
to the last difficulty and our closing reply. 

III. It may be very fairly asked, if faith alone does not 
justify, if other dispositions are equally necessary, nay if 
other dispositions more proximately concur, as Catholics say 
they do, in the work of justification; how is it accounted for 
that justification is so very much oftener, nay so constantly, as- 
cribed to faith, without any mention of the other dispositions ? 

It may be very fairly asked, that is, it is a fair subject of 
inquiry, like a thousand other questions that not only may be 
raised, but that have been raised, on various things in Scrip- 
ture ; and some of which can be answered with certainty, some 
with more or less of probability, some not all, or only by mere 
conjecture. But if it be meant that it is a fatal objection to 
any doctrine, that it is not mentioned in this or that place 
where the mention of it would seem suitable or called for; or 
to any complex doctrine, that, when stated, it is not every- 
where exhibited in Scripture with all its component parts— 
nay, that it is not anywhere so put forward, but one part 
mentioned here, another there, a third elsewhere; or that of 
such complex doctrine one part is mentioned far oftener than 
the others, and even with greater significance ;—this, we say, 
is a fundamentally and utterly unsound principle of Scriptural 
interpretation. For all such things we are are quite sure 
there is a reason, a reason in the mind of the Holy Spirit, 
who is the author of the Scriptures. But are we sure that we 
can find it out? If He has revealed it—at least, if He has 
revealed it clearly—we may be pretty sure of finding it, that 
is, if we search in the right way; if He has not revealed it, 
clearly or obscurely, we dig and grope in vain. 
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We therefore are not called on to account for the fact 
objected to us. Nevertheless, we can account for it, and that 
in a way that seems to us quite satisfactory :— 

I. The course of one of our arguments has already, contrary 
to our original intention, drawn us in to anticipate the pri- 
mary and intrinsic reason of the Scriptural usage (pp. 338-9). 
Faith is not only the first in orderof the dispositions for justifica- 
tion ; it is that out of which all the others grow, and on which 
they rest. It is not only by faith we know what these dis- 
positions are, their nature and necessity; but it is from the 
strength and intensity of faith that, as we have seen, they derive 
their own proper strength and intensity. Perfect faith, faith 
like that which the Saints had, not only floods the soul with the 
light of knowledge, but quickens it with the heat of life. To 
name, to extol, to commend such faith, is in reality to name, 
to extol, to commend Christian perfection, with all the virtues 
comprised therein. To name, to extol, to commend strong 
faith, though strong in a less perfect degree, is simply to 
name, to extol, to commend every Christian virtue, though in 
a less perfect degree—in that degree at least in which all are 
bound to possess them. Moreover, there is an immense 
difference between the man who has faith, though a languid 
and even dead faith, and him who has not faith. The former 
is in the way of salvation: he has the means of justification 
at hand, and has only to lay hold on them. ‘To the latter, so 
long as he remains in that state (in sensu composito, as the 
scholastics would say), justification is simply impossible: he 
must first have faith before he can attain it; having that, he 
has the “ root and foundation ” of all he wants. These things 
being so, it is not strange that, according to the usage of 
speech already explained, faith should be so emphatically 
recommended in Scripture, so often recommended by itself, 
without any direct allusion to the other conditions of justifi- 
cation: strange, rather, it would be, if it were not so recom- 
mended. Have strong and lively faith—it is only such faith 
that is so praised in Scripture—and you have everything ; 
have it not, and you have little indeed. By this faith are 
saved all who are saved, from the want of it are lost all who 
are lost. 

II. The special praises of faith, declarations of its necessity 
and effects, exhortations regarding it, to attain it or to pre- 
serve it, are generally intended for those who either had not 
yet believed in Christ and become Christians—whether Jews 
or Gentiles—or who, having received the faith, were in peril 
of losing it or of having it corrupted by superstitious tenets, 
or weakened by want of due appreciation or otherwise. We 
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have two examples of the first class of persons in John iii. 15, 
16, 18, in which our Lord affirms the necessity and efficacy of 
faith, addressing Nicodemus, and in 36, where John the 
Baptist affirms the same, addressing his own disciples and 
other Jews : “ He that believeth in the Son, hath life everlast- 
ing: but he that believeth not the Son, shall not see life.” 
To such persons the one thing necessary is faith. Why 
announce to them anything else? Why announce to them 
hope and love, when without faith they can have neither, nay, 
cannot understand what hope and love are, and with faith they 
have both—if they themselves will? It was thus, as we have 
seen (p. 330), that the Apostles preached to the unconverted— 
faith before all things, faith alone for the present. A sick man 
is labouring under a complication of disorders; but there is 
one master malady, on the removal of which the cure of the 
rest will follow easily and as a matter of course, but without 
that removal the cure of them is impossible ; surely the wise 
physician will address himself first to the cure of this malady, 
leaving the rest until he has accomplished that. So in the 
case of those whose faith is endangered in its purity or its 
strength: they are threatened with a distemper, not only 
serious in itself, but sure to become the fruitful source of many 
others: of course the first thing to be done is to guard 
against it. 

But we have said enough. In this second, as in the first, 
part of our article, we have not omitted or weakened a single 
leading argument of Dr. O’Brien’s. If in both parts we have 
succeeded in utterly demolishing all these arguments, and 
beating them flat to the ground—and naturally enough we 
think we have so succeeded, otherwise these pages should never 
see the light—then it follows that the great fundamental 
doctrine of Protestantism, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, the 
doctrine ‘‘ by which a Church is to stand or fall,” is utterly 
devoid of any foundation in Scripture, is neither read therein 
nor can be proved thereby. For Dr. O’Brien, beside his own 
original remarks, has reproduced all the old arguments that 
were worth reproducing. Nor have they suffered in his hands: 
on the contrary, he has presented them in as plausible a dress 
as any preceding writer known to us, often more plausible than 
any of them. If he has failed completely from first to last, as 
we have shown he has, the failure is owing not to himself, but 
to his cause. That cause is an indefensible cause, a bad cause, 
thoroughly and essentially bad. 
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Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland preserved in Her Majesty's 
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Calendar of the Carew Papers preserved in Lambeth Library. Edited by J. 
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HE Master of the Rolls is rapidly raising to himself a 
monument more noble than any in Westminster Abbey. 

The two collections of historical records, of which he com- 
menced the publication in 1856 and 1858 respectively, will 
already bear comparison, if not in number, at all events in 
variety, and in value, with any similar collections known to 
our libraries. In instituting such a comparison, one naturally 
turns to the great French Collections, the Collection de Docu- 
mens Inédits sur V Histoire de France, publiés par VPordre du 
Roi, et par les soins du Ministre de ? Instruction Publique, and 
the Collection des Mémoires relatifs « VHistoire de France, 
depuis la fondation de la Monarchie Frangaise jusqwau 13™* 
Siecle, which M. Guizot, in his private capacity, had previously 
edited. The two series amount to some 150 volumes, and they 
contain many works of inestimable value. But fully half of 
M. Guizot’s series consists of reprints of books by no means 
difficult of access, while the editors of the Documens Inédits 
rather oddly include several library catalogues and M. Wailly’s 
certainly very valuable treatise on the Elémens de Paléo- 
graphie among their splendid editions of ancient cartularies 
and medieval archives. Many of the volumes are edited 
with unsurpassable acumen and erudition. But, taking the 
series as a whole, they do not compass the task of producing 
a library of the sources of French history in the same ex- 
pansive and systematic style as the two English series may 
be expected to effect in the course of another ten years. Much 
indeed had already been done for the student of French history 
by private enterprise, by academies, by the monastic orders, 
and above all by the Benedictines. But, to take’ one special 
department of the English collection, there is no such series of 
Calendars of French State Papers as that which the Master 
of the Rolls has published, beginning as it does with the reign 
of Henry VIII., and, with gaps here and there, which are 
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rapidly closing, already extended halfway down the reign of 
Charles II. On the other hand, the Collections of the Cor- 
respondence of Henry IV., of Richelieu, and of Louis XIV. 
have no counterpart in the English series. The collection of 
Calendars now amounts to fifty-one portly volumes, while eight 
more are in the press, and three in progress. Of the Collec- 
tions of Historical Memoirs, no less than eighty volumes have 
already appeared, while nineteen are announced as in the 
press, and five in progress. Yet it was only in 1856 that 
the Master of the Rolls obtained the consent of the Treasury 
to the undertaking of the first series, and nearly two years 
later of the second. The energy and zeal with which the 
work has since been advanced have hardly a precedent in 
literary annals, and in point even of scholarship, we believe 
the collection so constituted may be without disadvantage 
compared with any similar series, with the collections not 
merely of Guizot, but of Muratori, of Pertz, or of Navarrete. 
The Italicarum Rerum Scriptores and Monumenta Germanice 
Historica undoubtedly embrace a larger number of monastic 
and other early Latin annals, and some finer series of early 
laws and letters ; but neither in variety nor in comprehensive- 
ness, nor, above all, in practical historical utility, does either, 
in our opinion, surpass Lord Romilly’s series ; and that series, 
it must be remembered in any such comparison, is as yet only 
at its beginning. 

When we examine a little more in detail the work that has 
been even already done, we are surprised at its magnitude 
and interest. What with the eleven quarto volumes of State 
Papers published by the Record Commissioners, and Pro- 
fessor Brewer’s Calendar, of which three volumes have been 
published, and a fourth is in the press, all the domestic 
documentary evidence connected with the greater part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. may be now said to be easily accessible. 

But the same reign is again illustrated from more or less 
external points of view in Mr. Hamilton’s Calendar of the 
Irish State Papers, which commences with the first year of 
King Henry’s reign, and has now come nearly to the end of 
Queen Elizabeth’s ; by the Carew Calendar, the first volume of 
which contains summaries of nearly two hundred very valuable 
Irish despatches and other documents between the years 
1515 and 1545; by the Calendar of Scotch State Papers, the 
first volume of which embraces the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., and Mary; and by the Calendars of Spanish and 
Venetian State Papers, the second volume of each of which 
series is occupied with the transactions of a part only of that 
momentous and unhappy time. Only the archives of the 
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Vatican can be supposed to contain any further evidence on 
this period that need be reckoned of serious historical im- 
portance; and that has already been made accessible by 
Mgr. Theiner’s Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorwm, 
which includes an extensive correspondence touching the 
question of the divorce and the principal previous events of 
Henry’s reign.* 

Proceeding in chronological order, we have already, in the 
Master of the Rolls’ series, complete Calendars of the Domestic 
and Foreign State Papers of the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, 
the Foreign Papers edited with that scholarly skill and care 
which belonged to him, by the late Mr. Turnbull—whose treat- 
ment by the Treasury was a scandal on English liberty and 
learning. Mr. Turnbull’s work has, however, been very ably 
continued by the Rev. Joseph Stephenson, of whose Calendar 
of the State Papers of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, five volumes 
have been already published, and a sixth is in the press. 
Mrs. Everett Green, one of the most laborious and accurate of 
State Paper scholars, is at present engaged on the Domestic 
Papers of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Charles II. Of 
the first series, two volumes are completed and a third in the 
press; and of the second series, seven volumes have been 
published. Mrs. Green has besides completed in four volumes 
her Calendar of the Domestic State Papers of the reign of 
James I.; and through the important epoch of Charles I., 
abounding in events of a character which it was natural 
should be voluminously illustrated, Mr. Bruce is now steadily 
progressing. His Calendar of Charles I.’s reign already 
counts eleven volumes; and the eleventh volume, embracing 
the year 1637, just brings us within view of the Revolution. 
In that year, the English Liturgy was ordered to be en- 
forced in Scotland ; Hampden’s ship-money suit came on for 
argument; Prynne’s ears were cut off; and Prince Rupert 
first made his presence felt at the English court. Crom- 
well’s name was yet hardly known out of Huntingdon; but 
the wild work which he was destined to complete had well 
begun. Every successive volume of Mr. Bruce’s work may 
now be expected, therefore, to become of more and more 
intense interest. 

In selecting the reign of Henry VIII. as the general point 
of departure for purposes of research among the Domestic 
series of State Papers, the Master of the Rolls, if indeed he 
be responsible, gave, we think, a certain Protestant bias, pro- 
bably without intention, to the character of the whole col- 


* Vide Dusiin Review, April, 1865. 
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lection. Almost every editor, so far as his preface is concerned 
at least, seems in consequence to feel that he is bound to do 
something to sustain what Dr. Newman has called “the great 
Protestant tradition.” Mr. Froude’s work has been going on 
part passu with their labours; and his love of the Tudors 
and his hatred of the Popes seem to have infected some 
of those estimable and laborious scholars. But we feel 
every confidence that their theories have not affected the 
fidelity with which they have transcribed or summarized the 
papers intrusted to them; and we can already see how power- 
fully their labours are calculated to redound to the glory of the 
Catholic Church in England. It is a pity, we submit, in a 
great national undertaking like this, to produce unnecessarily 
what we may call a solution of continuity in the history of the 
kingdom. Excepting always the baleful effects of the heresy 
into which the country fell, the England of Henry VIII. is 
only the natural continuation and development of the Eng- 
land of Henry VII. It is, probably, more difficult to under- 
stand the reign of Henry VIII. without a clear comprehension 
of, and close reference to the reign of Henry VII., than it is 
to master the system of any other two reigns in the list of 
English sovereigns. If it was impossible—and we can con- 
ceive no reason why it should be—to calendar the Domestic 
State Papers, as some foreign ones have been calendared, from 
earliest time, it would have been better, we submit, to have 
started from the commencment of the Tudor dynasty. In the 
Venetian and Spanish papers, which run back to 1202 and 1485 
respectively, we see externally the gradual growth and stretch of 
the policy of the one reign into the other. It is the same England 
in almost all its public aspects and relations, and one period 
only interprets the other. So it was with the Norman Conquest. 
Englishmen, though always professing the greatest possible 
pride in their Saxon ancestors, nevertheless, as a matter of 
fact, habitually date their history from the invasion of 
William, and catalogue their kings as if the Saxon sove- 
reigns were only barbarians or mythical personages. But 
William himself only pretended to inherit the throne of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and the English nation only regarded the 
Conquest as a change of dynasty—if it were even so much,— 
not a change of constitution, polity, or laws. As Mr. Freeman, 
in the introduction to his masterly History,* says: ‘ William, 
king of the English, claimed to reign as the lawful suc- 
cessor of the kings of the English who reigned before him. 
He claimed to inherit their rights, and he professed to govern 





* History of the Norman Conquest, vol. i, p. 2. 
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according to their laws.” It was only as England grew ripe 
for the Reformation that she rejected her earlier and purely 
Catholic history, the period of her greatest sanctity as well 
as that which produced her peculiar organic laws, and all her 
principal institutions and establishments. But surely if the 
right of William to be regarded as the first of English kings 
is questionable, it is little less than absurd to see the figure of 
Henry VIII. set in the front of our modern history. As an 
English sovereign, we repeat it, he simply continued and 
extended the policy of his father; and to begin a special 
epoch with his name is like commencing the era of the Czsars 
with, we will not say Nero or Heliogabalus, but even with 
Augustus. We do not overlook the fact that many of the 
State Papers of the reign of Henry VII., as well as of earlier 
reigns, are included in the collection of Chronicles and Memo- 
rials; but we adhere to the opinion that for all purposes of 
investigation, for exact study of the true sequence and de- 
velopment of English history, it would have been better in 
every way to have calendared the State Papers of, if not all the 
English sovereigns, at least all the Tudor sovereigns together. 

We do not at all urge this objection, however, against the 
system on which the Irish State Papers have been calendared. 
The study of the history of Ireland for a great portion of the 
connection of the two countries is little affected by the 
character of the sovereign—as little as the character of the 
sovereign at present affects or has ever affected the govern- 
ment of India. ‘The personal abilities of the Viceroy now, 
the relations of the great ruling families again, affect the 
course of Irish history far more than the impulse of the im- 
perial authority; and, just as the government of India will 
naturally be considered in history under the general division 
of the period of the government of the Company and the 
period of the government of the Crown, so, in the history of 
the early relations of England and Ireland, two great historic 
periods naturally suggest themselves—the first period when 
English authority was really circumscribed by the Pale, and 
when the relations of the Viceroy with the native princes 
were somewhat like those which Sir John Lawrence now 
entertains with Holkar or the Nizam; and the second period 
when the English sovereign assumed the title of king, made 
the principal chieftains peers, and asserted the extension 
of his jurisdiction to the limits of the island. 

This remarkable transition occurred in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Mr. Hamilton seems to have altogether over- 
looked its importance. In his Introductory Memoir he hardly 
alludes to the Irish events of the reign of Henry, but con- 
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centrates his whole attention on the reign of Elizabeth. The 
Irish policy of Elizabeth however was simply inherited from her 
father ; and on the whole it cannot be said that it was pursued 
with such skill or success. Even in matters of religion, 
Henry VIII. had for a time very much his own way with the 
Irish chieftains. O’Neill, O’Conor, O’Donnell, O’Moore and 
O’Brien, MacMahon, Magennis, MacDonnell, and O’Rourke, 
Desmond, Barry the Great, Barry Oge and Barry Roe, Roche 
Fermoy, MacCarthy More, and MacCarthy Reagh, MacCormack 
of Muskerry, the O’Sullivan Bearre, the O’Callaghan, tho 
O’Donoghue, all solemnly and severally covenanted to re- 
nounce, relinquish, and even “annihilate, the usurped authority 
of the Bishop of Rome.” So far as the consent of their 
chieftains could bind them, the Irish people seemed to be 
more easily committed to the Reformation than the English 
or Scotch. But happily it did not bind them; and the tem- 
porary apostasy of the chieftains was in several cases nobly 
expiated afterwards. But for the time, the temptation of a 
peerage proved too much for the highest heads among them ; 
and in the late years of his reign, Henry VIII. had better 
reason than any of his immediate predecessors or successors to 
think that the conquest of Ireland was practically complete. 


“The most judicious act of the English Government during Sentleger’s 
administration,” says Mr. Brewer, in his powerfully written introduction to 
the second volume of the Carew Papers, “was the proclamation of Henry’s 
title as king of Ireland in 1541. As the Irish Council wrote to the king on 
30th December, 1540 :—‘It were good that your Majesty were called from 
henceforth King of Ireland ; whereunto we think that, in effect, all the nobi- 
lity and other inhabitants of this your land would thereunto agree ; and we 
think that they that be of the Irishry would more gladder obey your 
highness by name king of this your land than by the name of lord there- 
of ; having had heretofore a foolish opinion among them that the Bishop of 
Rome should be king of the same.’ 

“The administration of Sentleger, notwithstanding Allen’s assertion, was 
not so wholly ineffectual as he wished to make it appear ; that is if the sub- 
mission of the Irish chieftains may be considered as a satisfactory proof. In 
1541, James Earl of Desmond submitted and renounced the Pope. His 
example was followed by O’Conor, O’Neil, O’Dyn, and others. In 1542, 
O’Neil became Earl of Tyrone ; in 1543, O’Byrne * Earl of Thomond, and 
Ulick Burke Earl of Clanrickard. And thus the foundation was laid of a 
great Anglo-Irish aristocracy, depending for favours and advancement on the 
smiles of an English sovereign, less purely national than before, bound less 
closely than before in tastes, habits, and sympathy to the native Irish 
population.” 





* O’Brien, Mr. Brewer means ; O'Byrne is a very different name. 
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The foundation so laid, however, stood very imperfectly. 
Henry was proclaimed king of Ireland in 1541, and died in 
1547. In 1545 the great Northern chieftains, O’Neill, O’Don- 
nell, and O’Dogherty, had already commenced that series of 
wars against the new religion and the new authority, which, 
with various intervals and vicissitudes, may be said to have 
lasted for the next hundred years. In that year they invited 
the king of France, Francis I., to assist them in an insurrec- 
tion, and promised to become his subjects in case he should 
obtain the Pope’s gift ot Ireland. ‘The Earl of Desmond 
had previously entered into treaty with the Emperor Charles 
to the same effect. In 1546, the Geraldines had recovered 
strength sufficiently to rise again against the English, and 
O’Conor of Offaley and O’Moore cf Leix followed suit. 
These attempts were, however, very sternly and speedily 
suppressed ; and, at the time of Henry’s death, the English 
authority was more firmly established in Ireland than it 
had been at any time since Strongbow’s landing. As the 
Four Masters say, “the English power was at this time very 
great in Ireland; and it is doubtful if the people of the south 
of Ireland were ever in such bondage before that time.” 

The Calendar of Mr. Hamilton and the Calendar of Pro- 
fessor Brewer and Mr. Bullen traverse precisely the same period 
and the same ground ; but they are works of a very different 
order and character. Mr. Hamilton’s work has, we hope and 
believe, all the merits of a good index ; but that is the highest 
praise that can be assigned to it. Certainly he may have had 
to deal with more difficult materials than his colleagues. The 
Record Office contains the whole mass ‘of correspondence, 
small and great, relating to the details of the Irish Govern- 
ment. The Carew Papers were, on the other hand, only a 
selection from the documents of the same period, and a selec- 
tion of the more important and interesting documents. Mr. 
Hamilton, therefore, felt obliged to compress his analysis of 
the papers at his command into very brief space; butin a large ~ 
number of cases he has done so in such a way that it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at any clear comprehension of their gist. Take, for 
example, his summary of one of the despatches addressed by 
the Deputy and Council to Henry VIII. at the date that the 
Irish Chiefs were “submitting ” to be made peers, and to re- 
nounce the Pope. It was a transaction evidently of the highest 
political importance ; but its real meaning does not seem to 
have occurred to Mr. Hamilton’s mind. This is his summary 
of one, evidently, from the date and the names named, a very 
important paper :— 
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Lord Deputy and Council to King. O'Donnell submits. They endeavour 


to win O’Neill. Parliament. Desmond. O’Conor. MacWilliam. O’Donnell. 
Lord Slane. 


Could Mr. Hamilton -himself, a week after he summarized 
this doubtless important paper in this crude fashion, give 
more than a vague guess at its purport? Mr. Hamilton is, we 
presume, an Irish Protestant; but had Mr. Turnbull, or any 
other Catholic, edited these documents, he would inevitably 
have been suspected of deliberately screening the historical 
evidence of the fact that, for a time at least, the heads of all 
the great Irish houses renounced the Holy See for English 
titles. It is only just to admit, however, that Mr. Hamilton’s 
hand improves as he proceeds. The reign of Henry VIII. in 
Treland does not seem, judging from his introductions, to have 
had anything like the same interest for him as that of Eliza- 
beth. His summaries of the documents of the former period 
are very curt and vague; but in the latter, they are generally 
of the character of a clear, if cold and dry, syllabus of con- 
tents. 

The Carew Papers, on the other hand, are as readable to 
those who have the taste as any volume of Napoleon’s Corre- 
spondence, or the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches. The 
more important documents are printed in full. The most 
striking passages of the documents which it was only neces- 
sary to summarize are given in the exact words of the original. 
Thus their quaint native force makes its full impression on the 
student’s mind. Where documents are summarized, a clear 
view of their contents is invariably given. It only remains 
to be said, in comparing the two series, that if Mr. Hamilton 
had given the same proportionate space to the Papers in the 
Record Office that Messrs. Brewer and Bullen have given to 
those of Lambeth Library, Mr. Hamilton’s series would by 
this time in all probability have attained its twentieth volume. 

Some of the papers in the Carew Collection, such, for ex- 
ample, as Sir Henry Sidney’s account of his own services in 
Ireland, the different indentures or treaties between the native 
princes and the Crown, the letters relating to cabals in the 
Privy Council, and those relating to foreign intrigues in 
Ireland, are of quite inestimable historical value. They enable 
any one who is possessed of a little insight and acquaintance 
with the native side of the story, some knowledge of the 
nomenclature of the clans and topography of the country, to 
form a tolerably complete mental picture of the period. But 
the ordinary student will be much baffled by the very varying 
spelling of Irish names, and it would have been a great ad- 
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vantage to this edition if some Irish scholar had been em- 
ployed to identify the various persons or places in foot-notes 
or on the margin. To some extent this is done in the very 
ample and careful index—so far, that is to say, as printing the 
various forms of spelling Irish proper names, or pergons, or 
places, together. But Mr. Brewer’s confusion of the O’Byrnes 
with the O’Briens in his Introduction, and his mention in the 
same connection with O’Conor and O’Neil of another power- 
ful chieftain called the “O’Dyn,” shows that an accurate 
knowledge of Irish nomenclature or of the relative rank of the 
great Celtic houses is not one of his many accomplishments. 
The O’Dyn was, we presume, the O’Dunne, and not the Scan- 
dinavian war-god ; but to place him on the same level with 
O’Conor and O’Neil is a blunder as great as if, in speaking of 
the great native potentates of India nowadays, one were to 
name some Parsee pickle-merchant of Bombay on the same 
plane with Scindiah and the Guicowar of Baroda. 

One of the great personages of the period of Elizabeth, 
whose fame had been supposed to be mainly legendary, is 
very vividly presented to us in a description exactly tallying 
with that assigned to her in tale and ballad. We mean, of 
course, no other than Grana Uaile, the great lady admiral of 
Connaught, to whom Mr. Ferguson’s fine lines are dedicated— 


But no : ’twas not for sordid spoil 
Of barque or sea-board borough, 
She ploughed with unfatiguing toil 
The fluent-rolling furrow ; 
Delighting on the broad-backed deep 
To feel the quivering galley, 
Strain up the opposing hill, and sweep 
Down the withdrawing valley. 


Here is the lady, as Sir Henry Sidney saw her at Galway, 
sometime in the spring of the year 1578 :— 


There came to me also a most famous feminine sea-captain, called Grany 
Mallye, and offered her service unto me, with three galleys and 200 fighting 
men either in Ireland or Scotland ; she brought with her her husband, for 
she was as well by sea as by land more than Mrs. Mate with him ; he was of 
the nether Burkes, and now as I hear MacWilliam Euter, and called by nick- 
name Richard in Iron. This was a notorious woman in all the coast of 
Treland. 


Naturally! But it will surprise the patriotic to find Grana 
Uaile offering the use of her fleet to the Lord-Lieutenant. 
Like Kildare, however, who pleaded that he had set fire to the 
cathedral of Cashel because he thought the Archbishop was 
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inside, she had her logical excuse. Sidney’s hand was very 
heavy on her husband’s family at the time. He had just 
taken Clanricarde prisoner and proclaimed his sons traitors 
and rebels ; and throughout Tirawley it was a bad time for all 
the clan of MacWilliam. JBut a year or so afterwards, when 
this little family matter was settled, she ran up the green flag 
again, and was taken prisoner by Desmond, then for a time 
loyal, who kept her for twelve months in prison at Limerick, 
and thence sent her on in durance to Dublin Castle— where 
she is yet remaining,” writes Lord Justice Drury on the 20th 
November, 1578, “a woman famous for her stoutness of 
courage and person, and for sundry exploits done by her by 
sea.” 

In addition to these invaluable Calendars, Irish scholars are 
indebted to the Master of the Rolls for the publication of 
several works which we cannot even cursorily notice on this 
occasion: Dr. Todd’s learnedly edited text of the History 
of the Irish Invasions, Mr. Hennessy’s Chronicon Scotorum, 
and a complete collection of the works of Giraldus Cambrensis. 
On the list of books in progress we find also an edition of the 
Roll of the Irish Privy Council, 16 Richard II., by a very 
accomplished antiquary, the Rev. Richard Graves of Kil- 
kenny ; an edition by Mr. Hennessy of the Annals of Loch 
Cé; and a collection by Mr. Dasent of the Sagas bearing on 
the Northern settlements in these islands. Irish historical 
literature is the more indebted to the Master of the Rolls for 
this impulse, that for some years past the several Societies 
who devoted themselves to the archeology of that country, for 
a time with such splendid results, seem to have altogether lost 
enterprise. 

Nor should we close this article without expressing our 
sense of what is due from the world of letters to the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, Mr. Duffus Hardy, to whom is so 
largely attributable the enlightened conduct and gradual de- 
velopment of this great enterprise ; whose valuable Reports 
have again and again opened fresh fields for its extension ; and 
in particular, whose ‘“ Descriptive Catalogue of Manuscripts 
relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland” may be 
regarded as an elaborate survey of what labours yet remain 
unachieved—a book which only great learning and astonishing 
industry, aided by his unique opportunities, could produce, 
and which is of inestimable value to all historical students. 





Arr. ITl.—CARTWRIGHT ON CONCLAVES. 


On Papal Conclaves. By W. C. Cartwricut. Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas. 1868. 


HE nations and kingdoms which three hundred years ago 
refused to serve God any more have never attained, up 

to this day, to the possession of that perfect peace which they 
then promised themselves ; the minds of men turn back to the 
old times and to the ancient institutions with feelings not of 
curiosity only but of terror, which sometimes drive them to mad- 
ness, for, after all, they have, somehowor other, no respect what- 
ever for those idols which they set up in the place of the old 
tradition. They hate the Pope, no doubt, but they also fear him ; 
and they are more curious about him and his ways than they 
are about any of the kings or great men of the earth. They 
know that, measured by mere physical power, he is not strong, 
for he has no fleet, and his army is small; they see too that 
he can be mocked and insulted and even robbed and cheated, 
for a time, with a certain kind of impunity ; but for all this 
they do not believe themselves safe ; there is much misgiving 
and anxious doubting, and a conviction deep and distressing, 
that all is not as it should be; the Pharisees are ever running 
to Pilate for a guard; for “that seducer”’ may rise again to 
disturb them. And so they go about writing books and 
making laws to prove and protect what must one day be found 
out to be a lie, in spite of all they can do. In one sense it is 
well that men should thus be curious about the acts of the 
Supreme Pontiff; but they are nevertheless subject thereby to 
some grievous disadvantages, for the meaning of those acts is 
apparently beyond the reach of a heretical understanding. 
There is therefore a perpetual stream of misrepresentation and 
lies, and these by constant repetition come to form the sub- 
stance of the world’s knowledge. Among the innumerable 
books and pamphlets written by heretics against the Church, 
has anybody found one that did not on some point or other 
give a false account of Catholic belief, or of practice, or 
of both? ‘The writers in other respects may be honest men, 
and even resolved to be just in their account of these matters, 
and would be very much surprised if their bitterest enemy 
told them, and that truly, that they had committed faults of mis- 
representation. Yet so itis. Such men cannot tell the truth, 
because it is not in them, and because they cannot understand 
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it; and their description of the Catholic rites, usages, laws, 
and belief is always tainted with serious error. It would be 
well if people left us alone, and ceased to offer this particular 
tribute to the father of lies. 

At first sight the relations of the Pope with the Cardinals 
seem to be matters with which “aliens” could hardly be 
tempted to meddle. But this is the very question which has 
exercised the mind of Mr. Cartwright, and led him on to the 
history of Papal elections, the supposed intrigues of Con- 
claves, and Papal dispensations. 


“The circumstance which specially prompted me,” he says, in the very 
beginning of his preface in the first instance, “to begin the inquiries which 
have led to this treatise was the case of Cardinal Andrea [sic]. When the 
intention was announced of proceeding against this dignitary in a mode, as 
to the legality of which there arose discussion, I sought to satisfy myself 
about precedents and canon law on this head ; and this inquiry quickly led 
me beyond the merely special point I had originally in view.” 


The Cardinal Bishop of Sabina found one sincere, though 
misguided, friend in Mr.Cartwright. If he was persecuted, here 
was a man who would investigate, at least, the legal rights of 
the oppressor. If the Emperor of the French were to cashier 
one of the marshals of France, we doubt whether a Briton 
could be found who would take the tronble to write a book on 
the dignity of a marshal. But people in spite of themselves 
take some interest in the Sovereign Pontiff, and in the 
Cardinals whose rank is so high. 


“The first popular misrepresentation in regard to these dignitaries,” says 
Mr. Cartwright, “is that their rank is an ecclesiastical one. The Cardinalitial 
title, properly speaking, is not a grade in the Church, but merely a dignity 
in the court of Rome” (p. 118). 


The author’s study of “Canon law” seems to have been 
very barren, if he failed to learn that the rank of a cardinal 
is simply ecclesiastical. No doubt there is some confusion 
here, and probably too the word is used in a new sense ; for it 
seems impossible for any man, however slightly acquainted 
with sacred things, to dispute the ecclesiastical dignity of the 
Cardinals. So again, when he confines the dignity to the 
“Court of Rome,” and denies it to be “a grade in the 
Church,” we are persuaded that there is some strange use of 
terms such as we cannot find out. By “grade” he cannot 
mean order, because a little further on he says “ there is no 
specific ordination ” for a cardinal; by which phrase we under- 
stand him to mean that cardinals are not made cardinals 
through the sacrament of Orders; and in that he is perfectly 
accurate. 
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The “lengthened residence in Rome,” as well as the 
“inquiry,” seem to have been of but little service, if the 
result is the singular discovery that cardinals are dignitaries 
‘in the Court of Rome,” and “not a grade in the Church,” 
when it is a notorious fact that cardinals are received through- 
out the civilized world as dignitaries of the Church, and sit in 
general councils above archbishops and patriarchs. The common 
account of them is that they are the highest dignitaries in the 
Church next to the Pope. It is true “there is no specific 
ordination ” for them, and that they are “ simply created by 
the sovereign ” (p. 119). That makes no difference, because 
there is no “‘ specific ordination” for an archbishop or a patri- 
arch. The Pope himself is Pope in virtue of his election con- 
sented to by himself, and not in virtue of his orders; for he 
may conceivably be in minor orders, or even a layman, and he 
has been a simple deacon, as Adrian V., who never, during 
his Pontificate, received the episcopal consecration or even the 
order of Priesthood ; nevertheless he was the Supreme Pontiff, 
invested with plenary power of ruling and teaching the faith- 
ful as the Vicar of Christ. 

If Mr. Cartwright thus breaks down on the threshold of 
the great question he took upon himself to discuss, we 
naturally expect to find other mistakes; nor are we dis- 
appointed. In fact it could not be otherwise, for the author 
tells us, at least by implication, that he has not had any training 
or instruction whereby he might have been prepared for the 
work he has set his hand to; and all men of special learning 
or professions know what self-taught doctors are worth. Mr. 
Cartwright, as an alien from the household of the faithful, sym- 
pathized with the late unhappy Cardinal d’Andrea in his dis- 
obedience ; though the Cardinal was breaking the law, the 
outraged Pontiff was expected by Mr. Cartwright to keep 
within the letter of it; his sovereign rights are measured by 
another standard than that by which the acts of the rebellious 
Cardinal are measured. We need not follow him in his history 
of the Cardinals throughout, but only so far as he touches on 
the right of the Pope to deprive a cardinal of his rank. He 
gives us the history of the Colonna cardinals under Boniface 
VIII. in language that requires some correction. 


On the 10th of May, 1297, Boniface VIII., blinded by furious passion 
against the house of Colonna, excommunicated and degraded from their 
rank the Cardinals James and Peter Colonna, declaring them stripped of 
every privilege appertaining to their dignity. The extraordinary severity of 
a sentence, manifestly imposed by the bitter hatred of family feuds, because 
not justified at the moment of promulgation by adequate canonical delin- 
quencies, on the part of these prelates, produced a profound sensation. It 
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was evidently a point of principle with Boniface VIII. to wield his power 
for extermination of the Colonna influence, if not for the actual extinction 
of the race (p. 132). 


Boniface VIII. was more than eighty years old at this time, 
and “furious passion ”’ is not generally to be found in men of 
that age. Besides, the Pope had been a great lawyer, and 
lawyers generally are not in the habit of giving way to their 
fury, for nobody knows half so well as they do that nothing is 
more fatal to a cause than passion. Mr. Cartwright says the 
sentence of degradation “ was not justified at the moment of 
promulgation by adequate canonical delinquencies.” Herein 
he must be playing on the presumed ignorance or indifference 
of his readers. Now the Colonna cardinals, and indeed the 
whole family, owed everything to the Popes ; and if they were 
rebellious, they were also necessarily ungrateful. It may not 
have been convenient for Mr. Cartwright, as the defender of 
Cardinal d’Andrea, to tell the whole truth about the Colonna 
cardinals ; but it is not inconvenient for us, and so we shall 
tell the story as the two rebellious cardinals told it themselves 
in authentic form before a notary, on the very 10th of May, 
1297, when the sun had not yet risen, and before the Pope had 
published the sentence of that day. This is their story— 


On Saturday, the 4th of May of this present year of our Lord, 1297, 
about nine o’clock in the morning, Benedict Gaetani, who calls himself the 
Roman Pontiff, moved by an evil spirit, did suddenly, rashly, hastily, and 
wrongfully summon us, if the word may be used, to appear personally before 
him to hear his commands and to answer the question whether he was Pope 
or not, that very day in the evening at 8. Peter's. 


This is the first grievance of which the Cardinals complain : 
namely, that they, Cardinals of Holy Church and known 
throughout Rome to be not only disaffected but actually 
rebellious—for they pretended to consider the resignation of 
S. Peter Celestine as null, and the election of Boniface VIII. 
as invalid,—were summoned to acknowledge the reigning 
Pontiff. ‘The Pope could not allow two of the cardinals to 
remain in this state of notorious schism without making some 
attempt to put matters straight; he therefore, by one of his 
chamberlains, summoned them in due form to present them- 
selves before him. They were summoned in the presence of 
many witnesses, and told at the same time that disobedience 
would be followed by the loss of their rank; they were fairly 
warned, and the whole consequence of their disobedience 
plainly set before them. They disregarded the summons, 
pretending that it would not be safe for them to appear 
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personally before the Pope; but they sent their attorneys— 
though they were not bound, so they said, to make any answer 
at all to the summons of the Sovereign Pontiff—to make 
excuses for them, and further to insult the Pope by telling 
him that they did not believe their persons in surety if they 
entered the Apostolic palace, 

The Colonna cardinals thereupon fled from Rome, and would 
neither appear before the Pope, nor acknowledge him. They 
were simply rebels, and the Pope, after waiting six days, de- 
prived them of the dignity of cardinal; and he had the right 
and the power to do so. Nobody has ever denied it. 

Mr. Cartwright says the sentence was not “ justified at the 
moment of promulgation by adequate canonical delinquencies ;” 
but assuredly, he must be speaking without reason. The 
Cardinals had fled from Rome rather than acknowledge 
Boniface VIII. as Pope, they had denied the lawfulness of his 
election, and maintained that he had usurped the Holy See, 
and yet Mr. Cartwright says that crimes of this character 
did not deserve the punishment that was meted out for them. 

Boniface VIII. is generally considered a fair mark for 
everybody’s abuse, and Mr. Cartwright sees no danger in 
attacking an old man who went to his eternal rest five cen- 
turies and a half ago. Judas and Pontius Pilate are in modern 
books treated with more respect than the Vicars of Him whom 
those miserable men insulted and betrayed. Let us have 
some proof of the “furious passion,” of the “ headstrong 
passions” and “ personal hatreds” (p. 133) which are so 
easily attributed, but for which no proof is offered. If the 
language of legal documents be appealed to, which is certainly 
no proof, let us be just, and from henceforth let us attribute 
passion and hatred to the judges who sentence criminals, in 
very strong language, either to penal servitude or to death. 
The language of the Colonna cardinals themselves is not 
different from that of Boniface VIII., though they, being 
subjects, had no right to use it, and yet they are not blamed 
for “furious passion” and “ personal hatred,” rebels and 
traitors as they were, in league with the Pope’s enemies, and 
resolved, if they could succeed, to persuade the world that he 
was not the lawful successor of 8. Peter. They certainly, if 
any, did hate Boniface VIII. 

Mr. Cartwright’s language is curious, and as a curiosity we 
communicate it to our readers. He seems to have thought 
that the act of Boniface VIII. was something to be guarded 
against in future, not so much by the observance of law on the 
part of all cardinals, as by rendering it impossible for the 
Pope to repeat it, whatever the cardinals might do. 
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A sense of the danger to be apprehended from the recurrence of arbitrary 
acts of the same nature was awakened. It was felt that a Pope of head- 
strong passions like Boniface VIII. must absolutely be precluded from 
exposing the Church again to grave peril for the sake of purely personal 
hatreds and ambitions. Accordingly, just thirteen years after the memor- 
able degradation of the Colonna cardinals, a Bull in reference to papal 
elections was issued by Clement V. in which the following most remarkable 
clause was inserted. 


It is not necessary to recite the whole clause, for the fol- 
lowing words of it are enough to show what it means: we use 
Mr. Cartwright’s translation. 


We decree that no cardinal may be expelled [repelli, not fairly rendered 
by expelled] from the said elections on the ground of any excommunication, 
suspension, or interdict whatsoever (pp. 133, 134). 


But how does this decree affect the question? It does not 
touch it even remotely. Boniface VIII. degraded the Colonna 
cardinals, that is, he took away from them their rank in the 
Church, and reduced them to the state they were in before 
they were made cardinals. Does Mr. Cartwright seriously mean 
to say that a cardinal degraded from his rank derives any 
benefit whatever from this decree of Clement V.? A cardinal 
may be excommunicated, or suspended, or interdicted, without 
losing his dignity ; that is, it is conceivable that the Pope 
might so punish him and yet not deprive him; in that case 
he is a cardinal, and as much a cardinal as the rest of his 
brethren in the Sacred College. All that Clement V. meant 
was that a cardinal, not degraded, but lying under these three 
censures, or any one of them, should not on that account be 
shut out from the Conclave during a Papal election. He did 
not touch upon the question Mr. Cartwright is discussing,— 
the unknown rights of a degraded cardinal, and that for good 
reasons ; for a cardinal degraded ceases to be a cardinal, as if 
he were naturally dead; and it is not likely that the Pope 
should contemplate the possibility of a man in that miserable 
condition offering to enter a conclave. The act of Boni- 
face VIII. was necessary, just, and legal, arrived at in a legal 
way, respected by the Cardinals, and even by the Colonna 
themselves, for they prayed that it might be set aside, and 
themselves restored to the rank they had forfeited. 

Mr. Cartwright persists in confounding degradation with 
the other censures of the Church, and will have it that at 
present even a degraded cardinal would be admitted to the 
Conclave. If he would reflect for a moment, he would see 
that a cardinal once degraded is not a cardinal at all, while a 
cardinal suspended, excommunicated, interdicted, or even 
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imprisoned, is a cardinal still ; but somehow or other he has 
either failed to make the reflection, or having made it, has 
failed to understand the language of the law. His chief 
anxiety seems to be to show that the Sovereign Pontiff now 
reigning has been tyrannical and unjust in his dealings with 
Cardinal d’Andrea, who broke the law when he left Rome 
without the Papal permission ; in fact, he went away, knowing 
that it had been refused, and that it could not be granted to 
him. The Pope suspended the cardinal, therefore, from the 
privileges of his rank, and from the use of the outward signs 
of his dignity. The cardinal submitted when matters had 
proceeded so far, and it was therefore unnecessary to proceed 
further. 

These proceedings are very coolly said to be of an “ano- 
malous nature” (p. 225), though nothing is shown as having 
been done either against, or beside, the perfectly known forms 
by which refractory cardinals—and they have been very few— 
may be coerced. The point which Mr. Cartwright clings to 
is a peculiar notion of his own, that a cardinal remains a 
cardinal after he has been deprived of his rank, and that such 
a person has a right to enter, and would be admitted, if he 
offered himself, into the Conclave ; a notion supremely absurd, 
but somehow or other necessary for this attack on the Pope. 
It is difficult to find out what moved Mr. Cartwright to take 
so strange a notion into his head, and cling to it with a 
pertinacity which again amazes us. Surely he can have no 
interest in the privileges of cardinals, and the whole world 
would readily forgive him if he left them to the justice of the 
Pope, who alone can create them. 

He returns ta the subject in an Appendix, repeating 
his former charge, that the sentence of Boniface VIII. was 
“subsequently so clearly condemned and reversed,” when it 
is notorious now, as it always has been, that the sentence 
was just, and, under like circumstances, would be repeated, 
for the principle of it is part of the law of the Church. These 
are his words :— 


The penalties reserved by Innocent X. for cardinals who desert the Papal 
States and disobey the Pope’s summons to return, comprise loss of tempo- 
ralities, and a general deprivation of the Cardinalitian dignity ; but in the 
whole of this very detailed statute of pains and penalties there is not a word 
implying the forfeiture of franchise (p. 214). 


The Italics are not ours, and they show how much the 
writer relied on the boldness with which he made a statement 
in one language which is contradicted in another, which he 
exhibits in the next page. The words of Innocent X., given 
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by Mr. Cartwright, are usque ad penam privationis dignitatis 
Cardinalatis inclusive. Nothing surely can be clearer; but 
for all that, Mr. Cartwright maintains that a cardinal deprived 
of his dignity has a right to vote in the Conclave. It seems 
that it has never occurred to him to ask himself how such a 
person could enter the Conclave at all; and that is the more 
remarkable, because he tells us how the cardinals refused to 
allow Antici to enter; he having resigned or abandoned his 
dignity during the madness of the French revolution. We 
cannot make out what he means by a “ general deprivation ” 
of the dignity, if that deprivation does not reduce a cardinal to 
the condition he was in before his creation. So he repeats it 
in another place, and actually calls it “a point of law”— 


that a Pope, though perfectly empowered to interdict, excommunicate, 
degrade, and even send to the scaffold a cardinal, was absolutely debarred 
from depriving him of his prerogative to vote at a Papal election (p. 146). 


The whole matter is this: Mr. Cartwright sees that a 
cardinal suspended from the use of the privileges and pre- 
rogatives of his rank, remains a cardinal still, and does not 
see that a cardinal degraded or deprived is no cardinal at all. 
He says of the Pope that, in dealing with the unhappy 
Cardinal d’Andrea, he went “against not only historical 
precedent, but the explicit ruling of predecessors ” (p. 148). 
That is an assertion not merely without evidence, but against 
evidence; and moreover Mr. Cartwright furnishes that evi- 
dence himself in the very book before us; but alas, he does 
not understand it. He must, somehow or other, and in spite 
of himself, have possessed himself of the notion that the 
cardinalate is a sacrament,—probably the sacrament of Orders, 
—and that it has an indelible character, which, like that of 
Holy Orders, is ineffaceable by degradation. 

Pass we now to another question, by which the mind of our 
author has been very sorely exercised. He seems surprised 
at the fact that cardinals have become married men, but is 
doubtless relieved in some measure after reflection, for he can 
give the Pope another blow :—“ In every such case well- 
defined political influences appear to have been the pre- 
dominating cause that induced the Pope to concede the 
favour” (p. 120). Cardinals in minor orders, with the leave of 
the Pope, have in times past resigned their dignity and 
returned to the world ‘and married. ‘There is nothing 
wonderful in this; we may be sorry for the cardinals, who 
having put their hands to the plough drew back, but how can it 
be the fault of the Pope? Was he to compel them against 
their will to become deacons and priests ? 
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In a note, p. 123, there is matter for complaint. Mr. 
Cartwright speaks of “the abduction of the daughter and 
the wife, Stephania, of Pope Adrian in 868,” as if the Pope 
were actually living with his wife. We think that the reader 
would receive such an impression, and that is at least unfair. 
Pope Adrian was a man held in the greatest reverence in 
Rome, and had refused the Popedom twice before his election 
in 867; so that he was really elected three times; firstly 
after the death of Leo IV., then of Benedict III., and lastly 
of Nicholas I., when he accepted the election. He was at 
that time seventy-six years of age, and in all probability had 
been for some years separated from his wife, for in the 
Chronicle, or rather Annals, to which Mr Cartwright refers, 
she is described as formerly the wife of the Pontiff,—olim 
uxorem tpsius Pountificis. Anyhow, he was not in orders when 
he married, nor indeed for many years afterwards, nor has it 
ever been insinuated that he lived as a married man after his 
ordination. 

In this country, where the bond of matrimony is so easily 
broken, and where the law enables a man to marry as often as 
he can, without waiting for the death of his wife, are people 
quite serious when they find fault with what they call Papal 
dispensations, enabling a man to do what the English law 
allows? There is no cry of shame heard here when the judge 
of the Divorce Court dissolves a valid marriage. English 
fathers, sons, and brothers, in both houses of Parliament, 
concurred with alarming readiness to make polygamy lawful 
in England. Yet they can be very eloquent on the wickedness 
of the Pope, whom they accuse of the very sins which they 
have enabled any one to commit in England without fear or 
danger of any penalties in this life. Let us now listen to 
Mr. Cartwright, who has discovered one of the most perfect 
mare’s nests in all history :— 


A yet more singular example of the length to which a Pope may venture 
on.stretching his assumed authority to dispense from the observance of the 
fundamental rules of morality would seem to be furnished by Spanish history 
(p. 122, note). 


We interrupt the quotation for the purpose of calling atten- 


tion to the words “ fundamental rules of morality,” used so 


quietly in a country where civil divorces have been common 
for more than two hundred years, and now more easily and 
more frequently obtained by means of a court of law founded 
for that very end. Still more, this book before us is published 
in Edinburgh, the chief city of Scotland, in which country 
divorces—that is, dissolution of the bonds of matrimony, for 
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very ordinary reasons—have always been, and are still, granted 
by the legal tribunals. We now resume our quotation. 


Henry IV. of Castile had no children by his wife Dona Blanca, of Arra- 
gon, sister to Ferdinand the Catholic. Being desirous of having offspring, 
he sought the Pope’s dispensation to marry another wife, and obtained it ; 
but with the extraordinary condition that if no children were born from her 
within a fixed term, then King Henry must separate from his second spouse 
and return to the original one. The appointed term passed without any off- 
spring having been actually born ; but shortly after there came into the world 
a girl (p. 122, note). 


For this curious history we are referred to Mr. Bergenroth’s 
Calendar of State Papers, and to him therefore we betake 
ourselves, hoping to find, if not the “ dispensation,” at least a 
clear reference to the place where such an instrument may be 
found. The wise reader, accustomed to these surprises in 
history, has already anticipated our account, and laughs at 
our disappointment. Mr. Bergenroth has never seen the 
dispensation, or, if he has, he has kept silence on the matter, 
and he does not even tell us who has seen it; indeed, he ab- 
stains from giving us even the name of the Pope who thus 
dispensed with “ the observance of the fundamental rules of 
morality.” 

This dispensation, supposing it to have existed, must have 
been granted not later than the year 1455, when Henry of 
Castile pretended to marry the Infanta of Portugal. That 
sovereign’s first marriage was dissolved in 1453, having con- 
tinued in force about sixteen years. In the first place, it is 
clear that these things could not be done in secret. The divorce 
and remarriage of a king are public matters, and concern not 
his subjects only, but also the families of the two wives. The 
ambassadors would hear of the matter, explain it at their 
several courts, and people generally, at least ecclesiastics and 
lawyers, would not only discuss it among themselves, but also 
perpetuate the memory of it for future use, because kings and 
great men, as well as poor men, are found from time to time 
who wish to get rid of their wives and induct others into their 
places. Copies of the dispensation would be made, for it was 
a matter of the exterior forum, and the remembrance of the 
fact would last at least a hundred years, even if nobody 
followed the precedent thus set. Besides, the dispensation 
was in itself so strange that it must have struck everybody 
who heard of it, because it was a dispensation to enable the 
king to contract not a permanent marriage lasting until 
death, but a temporary marriage to last only for a certain 
number of years. We are not told how many the years were, 
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but it is to be inferred that they were not more than seven, 
for the child that was born “came into the world” in the 
seventh year, and was pronounced illegitimate because not 
born within the “fixed term,” or, to use the words of Mr. 
Bergenroth, from whom the modern world has heard the 
story,— 

As the period fixed in the Bull of dispensation passed, and the second 
queen had no child, her marriage with King Henry of Castile became ipso 
facto invalid (ii. p. exxvii.). 


Certainly we think a marriage of this kind, by dispensation 
of the Pope, would be a marriage not likely to be forgotten. 
Every sinner in Europe would have an interest in it, and the 
licentious sovereigns would most assuredly press it on the 
Pontiff as a safe and complete precedent in their own cases. 
Nevertheless the dispensation was completely forgotten, and 
about sixty years after the birth of the strange child, and pro- 
bably while she was still living, all the world had lost the 
memory of the dispensation. The English lawyers of 
Henry VIII. in England would have exulted if they had 
lighted upon it; Henry himself would have had it copied ont 
in golden Jetters, and Cardinal Wolsey would have felt safe in 
his perilous assault on the unstained shield of the Roman 
faith. In the year 1539 the Landgrave of Hesse would have 
embraced that Bull with reverence, and perhaps preferred a 
dispensation from Rome to a dispensation from Luther. But 
somehow or other the memory of so notable a fact had perished 
from among men. Nobody knew of it when it was most 
wanted. 

When Henry VIII. consulted the foreign Universities, and 
spent so much money in paying for the opinions of the learned 
doctors who adorned them, he was simply cheated. Those 
solemn professors kept back from him the only point which 
could be of service to him—that is, if they knew of it. But 
then what are we to think of their learning if they had never 
heard of the famous dispensation by which Henry of Castile 
took a wife for seven years? We fall into a deeper abyss of 
wonder the more we consider the matter ; the lawyers of Spain 
held their tongues and their pens during the great dispute 
between Henry VIII. and Katherine, and kept the secret to 
themselves. ‘There was not throughout the whole of Spain 
and Portugal one discontented lawyer or ambitious jurist to 
tell the English king how he could beat the Emperor and the 
Pope himself. 

The complete oblivion into which the dispensation fell is the 
more marvellous, for the question raised in Castile and solved 
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so satisfactorily for the king of that country, cropped up in 
England, and for a moment filled the mind of Henry VIII. 
with unblessed hopes of a like solution, provided the Pope 
could be persuaded to admit the force of the new reasoning. 
Henry VIII. and Henry IV. saw but one way out of their 
difficulties, and that they discovered apparently by the light of 
their corrupt nature. How far Henry IV. followed that lurid 
light is not known, but more is known of his successor, for the 
agents of the latter were instructed to consult “the principal 
canonists”” in Rome, and obtain, probably also, if possible, a 
favourable answer to the following questions :— 


Whether the evangelical law, in some cases, would not admit of two wives, 
as there were many instances of such an indulgence in the old law? Again, 
whether in case a dispensation was granted for the king and queen both to 
make religious vows, the king might not afterwards be favoured with a second 
dispensation from his religious vow, and permitted to marry ; the queen still 
remaining under the obligation of her religious vow? (Tierney’s Dodd, vol. i. 
p. 185). 


It is a pity Henry VIII. never heard of his elder brother in 
sin, and we marvel at the ignorance of his lawyers, for such 
questions as these would never have been placed before the 
principal canonists, if the Castile precedent ever existed. The 
Spanish ambassador, De Puebla, was himself a lawyer, and it 
is singular that during his long residence here he never once 
divulged the great case of Castile in his many conversations 
with the learned men of England. 

Is there any evidence of the existence of that dispensation 
at all? The answer is, absolutely none. Mr. Bergenroth 
offers no proof, not even the shadow of a proof. The whole 
story at present rests on his authority, and Mr. Cartwright is 
very much inclined to give it up, though he clings to it never- 
theless, and in one place says that the story is found in the 
archives of Simancas. That must be a slip, for the story is 
derived from a paper which Mr. Bergenroth does not describe 
as an original. But if it be a copy, he thinks the copy 
was made in the year 1522. He gives us a summary 
of that strange paper, found, not in the archives of Simancas, 
and therefore not necessarily a state paper at all, but in the 
library of a gentleman in Madrid, who is a diligent collector 
of books and papers. It is said to have been addressed to 
the Privy Council of Castile. That may be true; but then the 
address does not make it authentic, or the Privy Council re- 
sponsible for it. Who wrote it? to whom? when? where? 
who ever saw it before Mr. Bergenroth, or its owner? Nobody 
knows. Perhaps some clue to its value may be found in this 
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statement, which it makes quite seriously and calmly. When 
the unhappy child was born of that temporary marriage, but 
not within the “fixed term,” the writer of the paper says that 
“‘ certain taps were administered to her on the nose in order 
to give it the form of the nose of Henry IV.” The “ taps” 
did not answer the purpose of the administrators thereof, it 
seems, for an attempt was made to exchange the wretched 
girl for a boy born on the same day in the same place. But 
the mother of the boy, to say nothing of maternal feelings, 
naturally refused to give her own baby, probably not in the 
least degree disfigured by ill-usage, for a repudiated infant on 
whose nose “ certain taps were administered,” very likely even 
before it was baptized. 

If the Privy Councillors of Castile ever listened to this 
paper, they must have been men of a like mind with those 
agents of Henry VIII.—but there is no proof of it—who 
proposed the toleration of polygamy to the Roman canonists. 
If this precious paper had been found in the archives of 
Simancas, we should still have to seek for an explanation of 
it. There is no Pope mentioned in it, nor anything to show 
that the writer of it knew more of the matter than we do at 
this day. He is utterly ignorant, as it seems, of the real 
reasons alleged for the dissolution of Henry’s first marriage, 
and of the fact itself; for he refers only to a popular rumour 
on the subject ; and it is scarcely credible that a member of 
the Privy Council would not have ascertained his facts, and 
not entertained his brother councillors with the gossip of the 
market-place. The matter comes, in a word, to this, and this 
only—show us the dispensation. Until it is produced, the 
story is worth nothing but evidence of somebody’s ignorance 
or malice. 

When Mr. Cartwright saw his finished book clean from the 
printer’s hands, a certain misgiving seems to have crept into 
and over his mind about this story; and steed we find 
an Appendix beginning thus :— 


It may perhaps be thought by some that Mr. Bergenroth has been hasty 
in giving credence to the existence of so astounding a dispensation, on the 
mere testimony of a posterior Spanish state paper [is it a state paper? ] how- 
ever grave its nature may be. 

Mr. Cartwright is apparently inclined to suspend his belief 
in this particular story, though not very willingly ; but, if so, 
he indemnifies himself for his self-restraint, by excessive in- 
duigence in another form. He continues as ‘follows, thinking 
he has now caught the Pope :— 


But in a collection of documents drawn from the Vatican records by their 
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keeper, Father Theiner, and issued with the imprimatur of the Court of 
Rome, we possess irrefragable evidence of two Papal utterances in the matter 
of marriages, which certainly fall very little short of this dispensation in 
laxness of morality. They are to be found in the Vetera Monumenta Polonia, 
4 vols. folio. Rome, 1864. 


It is to be wished that Mr. Cartwright had yielded with a 
good grace to the doubts that arose in his mind, when he saw 
that he had no proof whatever that the Popo had failed in 
“the observance of the fundamental rules of morality.” He 
yields, it is true, but very much like a man who having ac- 
cused his neighbour of burglary, and on being. challenged to 
prove his charge abandons it, and accuses him of highway 
robbery instead. The King of Castile is given up, but the 
King of Poland takes his place. Somebody must have the 
whipping, and if the unnamed Pope who gave the undis- 
covered dispensation to Henry IV. to contract a temporary 
marriage cannot be chastised, Urban V. must suffer for him. 
This is the story: Casimir, King of Poland, in the lifetime of 
his wife Adelaide of Hesse, took his cousin Hedwig, and 
“went through a marriage ceremony with her.” ‘That, un- 
happily, is not a very rare occurrence even among people who 
have renounced the “corruptions of Rome.” Casimir, not: 
renouncing those “ corruptions,” applied to the Pope, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cartwright, for a dispensation; but “ Urban V. 
would not hear thereof.” So far it is to the credit of the Pope ; 
but this is mentioned only for the sake of bringing out more 
clearly how the Sovereign Pontiffs dispose of “the funda- 
mental rules of morality.”” These are our author’s words :— 


What argument induced him [Urban V.] to yield in the end is unknown ; 
but that the marriage between Casimir and Hedwig came to be recognized 
by him as valid, during Adelaide’s lifetime, is now proved by a brief from 
Urban V. to Casimir, certifying that the charge brought against the latter of 
having forged the dispensation for his marriage was unfounded, and which 
brief is printed in Vet. Mon. Pol., vol. i. p. 649 (p. 208). 


Mr. Cartwright admits that at first Urban V. would not 
dispense with Casimir; and then he adds that Urban. V. 
changed his mind and recognized as valid the illegal fact. It 
seems then that it was Urban himself who did really dispense ; 
for if Casimir applied to him for a dispensation, and was 
refused at first, and if at a later time Urban speaks of a dis- 
pensation said to have been forged, that dispensation, forged 
or not, must have gone forth in Urban’s name. Mr. Cart- 
wright will not agree with us; but we say that Urban V., if he 
had granted the dispensation, would never have shuffled about it. 
Thecharge of forgery could have been met in Poland by producing 
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the brief; the bishops and the lawyers in that country would 
have been fair judges of the question, forgery or no forgery. 
Casimir could have traced the brief back to its source without 
much trouble if it was genuine; and if it was not, he could 
probably have laid his hand on the forger whenever he pleased. 
Instead of that he applies to the Pope, and the object of his 
application is not to obtain a declaration of the authenticity of 
the brief, but the wiping away from himself of a legal dis- 
ability, that of infamia, which attached to him because he was 
commonly believed to have forged the letters himself. The 
quotation from the real brief of Urban, given by Mr. Cart- 
wright, is plain enough, and overthrows the little story which 
the latter had constructed to supply the place of that of Henry 
IV. of Castile. 

It seems from the brief that Apostolic letters were pro- 
duced in Poland to justify the immoral habits of the king, and 
the result was that the forgery became known; and Casimir, 
as the forger of Apostolic letters, incurred, among other 
penalties, that of legal infamy, whereby he forfeited his right 
to be heard in courts of law. He very likely did not forge 
them, in fact we may be sure of that; but as he profited by 
them, and probably encouraged, if he did not set the forger 
to do the work, he was at once infamous. He no doubt 
denied his share therein, and the Pope believed him; that is 
the whole meaning of the brief which gives Mr. Cartwright so 
much pleasure. Omnem infamiam abolemus is the substance 
of it, and Casimir knew very well that only the Pope could 
remove that disability from him.* 

The Brief of the Pope may be thus summed up :—As We 
have heard that people erroneously maintain that certain 
Apostolic letters, in which you were said to be dispensed with 
so as to enable you to contract marriage with Hedwig, were 
forged by you or in your name, we, to preserve your reputa- 
tion, by these letters wipe away the infamy, so that henceforth 
no objection shall be made to you on that account in suits at 
law or otherwise. Mr. Cartwright says that the use of the 
word marriage “is conclusive of the light in which the tie 
between Casimir and Hedwig was considered by the Pope.” 
And he makes the further inconceivable assertion that the 
Pope “ certifies” the “ authenticity ” of the dispensation, but 
“ guards himself against expressing approval” of it. This is 
simply marvellous; the letters, supposing them genuine, must 





* Barbos. de Off. et Pot. Episcopi, ii, all. 43, n, 30, Advertendum quod 
in infamia juris, et in irregularitate que ex ipsa procedit, solus Papa 
dispensat. 
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have been issued by the very Pope who approves of the 
marriage, but who at the same time will not commit himself 
to approve the letters which made the marriage itself! The 
fact is, the quotation made by Mr. Cartwright is clear enough. 
The Pope merely recites the substance of the forged letters— 
the word marriage occurs in that recital—and then removes 
the penalty which those letters had brought on Casimir. If 
the Pope had granted the dispensation, he would have said so, 
and Casimir would never have admitted that he had become 
“infamous” for making use of it. But Mr. Cartwright is 
blind and does not see the evident purpose of Urban V., who 
is pronouncing neither on the validity of the marriage, nor 
eyen on the authenticity or non-authenticity of the letters in 
question, but rehabilitating Casimir, who had made himself 
“infamous.” Casimir, the patron of the Jews, was not very 
likely to send the dispensation to be examined in Avignon. 

The other example of Roman disregard of the “ fundamen- 
tal rules of morality” is a mistake of Mr. Cartwright, for 
surely even he can see nothing in it. It is this: the Duke of 
Lithuania married a heretic, after promising on oath that he 
would never disturb her in her heresy. He kept his promise 
for five years, and his wife remained obstinate. He then puts 
the case before the Pope, Alexander VI., who condemning his 
promise as immoral, releases him from it, precisely as an 
English judge does in like circumstances; but he urges him 
to try once more the effect of kindness on his wife, and then, 
if that should fail, to apply to the Bishop of Wilna, who will 
grant him a divorce in legal form. 

In due time the bishop separated husband and wife, but the 
duke, for political reasons, was afraid of sending his wife back 
to her father. The Pope allowed him to retain her, because 
there was imminent risk of war and bloodshed if he sent her 
home. Mr. Cartwright thinks this very bad, and the Papal 
letter which allowed the duke to keep his divorced wife in his 
palace, “is the most astonishing Papal document” he knows. 
It is very probable that he considers this divorce to have been 
a dissolution of the marriage; if so, some excuse must be 
made for his feelings, but none for his mistake. ‘There was 
no question here of setting aside the marriage, nor of mar- 
rying again! It was simply a divorce a mensd et thoro, or, as 
the phrase is now, a judicial separation, not infrequent in 
England. 

There was, we verily believe, some lurking doubt still in 
our author’s mind; for he closes the question with these 
words: “It would be desirable, however, to see the original 
text of the dispensations in the cases of Henry of Castile and 
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Casimir of Poland” (p. 211). Well, we think so too; but 
where are we to ak for what doeg not exist, never has 
existed, and never can exist ? Documents of this kind are not 
likely to be forgotten or lost. They would pass out of the 
hands of the lawyers into the hands of theologians; they 
would constitute precedents and decisions of doctrine, which 
every writer de matrimonio would be sure to possess and dis- 
cuss. The Universities of Europe would have had copies of 
them, and the schools would hear of them; it would be as 
impossible to bury them in oblivion as it would be to bury 
the Encyclical Quantd curd. Who saw them? Who saw any- 
body that saw them? ‘They do not exist, there is not a par- 
ticle of evidence that anybody even said he had seen them; 
and yet to the persons most concerned they were most im- 
portant. Their good name and the legitimacy of their children 
depended upon them. Instead of producing the documents, 
Mr. Cartwright assumes their existence, and then charges the 
Popes with ‘ laxness of morality,” though the acts alleged are 
legal acts in England and in Scotland. Mr. Cartwright seems 
to be perfectly blind to the hideous inroads of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s legislation on the morals of his countrymen, and wastes 
his indignation on two problematical sins—they are problema- 
tical on his own showing—which were committed in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Of course they were never 
committed at all: they are due to the imagination of some- 
body. 

The Sovereign Pontiffs from time to time have had much 
to suffer, because great men wanted to get rid of their wives ; 
they would have been spared many an insult and many a 
wrong if they had granted these pleasant dispensations. It 
might have saved England, perhaps, from becoming Pro- 
testant, if Henry VIII. had been dealt with as Henry IV. of 
Castile is said to have been dealt with. Pius VII. might, 
perhaps, have suffered less, if, at the request, or rather 
insolent dictation of General Bonaparte, he had dissolved 
the marriage of Jerome with Miss Patterson. He might also 
have been better treated if he had sanctioned the marriage of 
the Emperor with Maria Louisa of Austria, and thé cardinals 
would not have refused to be present at the pretended 
marriage—for pretended it was—if the Pope had not then, as 
always, maintained the indissolubility of the bond of matri- 
mony. One of the most fruitful sources of trouble to the 
Holy See has been the desire of kings and great men to 
marry two wives. If the Pope had yielded to the wishes of 
any on that subject, he yielded probably to those of the 
Emperors of Germany, the French or the English kings. 
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Henry II. of England wanted a divorce; the French kings 
and the emperors were often in the same case, but nobody 
has found out that any one of these powerful and dangerous 
sovereigns obtained any such dispensations from the Pope. 
Is it probable then that Henry of Castile, or Casimir before 
him, men who had no power of doing any harm to the persons 
of the Pontiffs, could have obtained what the Emperors of 
Germany had to go without? ‘There are other instances of 
forged dispensations, or rather of assertions that dispensations 
had been granted, and the stories of Henry of Castile and of 
Casimir of Poland are not strange,—they are a part of the 
lying of the day, do their work for a time, and then are 
thrown aside. They have given some importance to Mr. 
Cartwright’s book, and have occasioned people to express 
their horror of the wickedness of the Popes. Protestants 
believe these stories as an act of duty, aud more prudent 
people are staggered by the positive and confident manner in 
which they are told. ‘They will be repeated again and again, 
for that is the fate of lies against the Popes; and moreover 
they are the only weapons that can be used against the 
Vicars of Christ. If persons outside the Church could—we 
admit it is impossible—confine themselves to telling nothing 
but the truth about the Sovereign Pontiffs, the literature of 
the day would be more innocent; but then, as regards the 
said Pontiffs, there would be very little of it. 








Arr. IV.—THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 


Suggestions on Academical Cg rei with especial reference to Oxford. 
By Marx Parrison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxtord. Edin- 
burgh : Edmonston & Douglas. 1868. 

The Reorganization of the University of Oxford. By Gotpwin Smirn. 
Oxford and London : James Parker & Co. 1868, 


| gees is notoriously passing through a most momen- 
‘4 tous crisis. On the Continent, the clearest proof of this 
would be held to be Mr. Gladstone’s measure with regard to 
the Irish Establishment. We, who view the course of events 
nearer home, see that Mr. Coleridge’ s University Tests Bill is 
a much more pregnant proof of it. True, it has not yet be- 
come law. But that does not lessen the importance of its 
having been received and supported as it has. The dises- 
tablishment of the Anglican sect in Ireland is avowedly 


. 
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demanded on the principle that the internal affairs of Ire- 
land ought to be managed as is desired by the Irish 
people: that is, that the British Empire ought to be go- 
verned, not as a single whole with one national existence and 
will, but as a federation, for all external and many domestic 
relations, of several nations, each of which still retains its own 
national conscience, and its right to have its internal affairs 
administered in conformity with it. That Scotland has been 
so administered ever since the Union all the world knows. 
The only reason why the same rule has never yet been applied 
to Ireland is because the mass of Protestant politicians have 
hated “ Popery ” too much to be able to apply to a Catholic 
nation the reasoning which they felt to be just and sound, and 
which they were quite ready to apply to any other case. But 
among educated men the no-Popery frenzy has long been 
cooling down; and the state of feeling of the Irish in America, 
and their political influence, has convinced all who are capable 
of thought and conviction, that Ireland must, somehow or 
other, be satisfied. These reasons are so strong, that the 
abolition of the Irish Establishment is urged by the one man 
among our statesmen who cares most about the Anglican 
Communion, and would be carried even if that Communion 
exercised at this moment as strong an influence as on 
any one day since it issued, armed, from the brain of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

But Mr. Coleridge’s measure, which has been accepted by 
a large majority of the House of Commons, and excites no 
repugnance in the nation, implies a much more important 
change. Its practical result will be, before long, to admit 
to all situations in Oxford all men otherwise qualified, who 
may publicly profess themselves sceptics, Deists, or Atheists. 
Now what is really important is, that this is not, and is not 
even regarded as, a hostile attack upon the universities 
from without. ‘They have, before now, been the object of 
many such attacks. Oxford, as the great embodiment of the 
medizval system of education, has been chiefly exposed to 
them. It has always been felt, and is still felt, that the fate 
of Cambridge may be taken for granted if any victory is 
gained over Oxford. To Oxford therefore the disputants 
on both sides seem almost to confine their attention ; and in 
this article we shall follow their example. 

More than half a century ago, Oxford was fiercely assailed 
by the Edinburgh Review, and defended by the late Bishop 
Copleston. It is impossible to read, in our days, either the 
attack or the defence without musing upon the changefulness 
of human affairs. It is not merely that the defenders of old 
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institutions in our day would have been deemed rabid revolu- 
tionists under George III. It is that what would then have 
been considered the most violent assault upon the University 
is now made by men who hold posts of the greatest influence 
within her; who are unquestionably her intellectual teachers ; 
and who, if they do not yet wield an actual majority, are pretty 
sure before long to carry whatever they propose. The Univer- 
sity of Oxford, indeed, has petitioned against Mr. Coleridge’s 
Bill: but that petition has been adopted by a body which, the 
most active resident members of the University loudly com- 
plain, does not in any sense represent it, because it admits the 
votes of non-resident graduates, chiefly country clergy. A coun- 
ter petition in favour of the Bill has been presented, which has 
been signed by a large majority of the Tutors in most of the 
colleges, including those colleges which exercise the chief influ- 
ence, and by a large minority even in the others. It is impos- 
sible therefore to regard the controversy as in any degree 
between the opponents and the supporters of the University. 
So far as there is a controversy at all, it is within the 
University itself. It is that the most influential party among 
its resident members are anxious to get rid of everything that 
can be called religious in the Oxford system. The attempt is 
opposed in Oxtord itself chiefly by men of by-gone times, who 
dislike sweeping change for its own sake, from long habit and 
the associations of many years; and who are seconded, in 
this instance, by the school of which Dr. Pusey may be con- 
sidered the representative : a school which a few years ago they 
regarded with more suspicion, dislike, and fear than they did 
any one other set of living men. 

Even if the University were to be left to itself untouched 
from without, we can hardly doubt which of these two parties 
would prevail. ‘Time is evidently working on the side of the 
school, which only a few years ago could hardly be said to 
exist, which is now all but a majority, and which numbers 
among its members the great majority of those likely to in- 
fluence the rising generation. Some forty or fifty years ago 
all men calculated on the speedy removal of the penal laws 
against Catholics, because the question was disputed between 
statesmen who were going off the stage and those who were 
coming on it. The questions now in debate in Oxford are 
being carried on under much the same circumstances ; and 
if Oxford were left to itself could hardly fail of the same 
result. 

But, in fact, there is no chance that Oxford will be left to 
itself. Parliament has already decided the question that the 
University, the separate colleges, and their endowments are to 
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be regarded,—not as private establishments or charities, with 
which the State claims no right to interfere except by such 
appeals to the law as may be necessary for preventing abuses 
and securing the fulfilment of the designs of the founder,—but 
as national institutions, which the nation has the unquestioned 
right to remodel from time to time as it may deem best. In 
fact, it is simply laughable that any Anglican party should 
gravely question the right of Parliament to do what it deems 
best in this matter. That right is implied in the first principles 
of the Anglican communion. Before the reign of Henry VIII. 
the Church, represented by the Successor of 8S. Peter, had 
an authoritative voice in the matter. What the common sense 
of the English people now feels was expressed a short time 
ago by the Pall Mall Gazette :— 


The notion of an alliance between the Church and State as two indepen- 
dent powers, the Church being the Church of England as by law established, 
is merely silly. After the Pope had been finally cast off and the Royal 
supremacy fairly established in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, 
who were the two independent powers which made a solemn covenant, and 
what was the solemn covenant which they made? The Pope, no doubt, was 
independent of the kings of England ; and in so far as the English clergy 
recognized him as their sovereign and formed a society under his headship, 
there might be ground for talking of an alliance between the Church and 
State : but such a relation becomes a mere figment and juggle of words as 
soon as the doctrine of the Royal supremacy is fairly established. Under 
that system the clergy became a body of men in and forming a branch of the 
State, or the officers of a voluntary association permitted and protected by 
it. Unless they are independent they cannot be allies. Warburton’s famous 
attempt to define the alliance in question will prove to any one who comes 
to examine it, that nothing but his arrogant love of paradoxes and delight in 
that intricacy of speculation, which in his case was the result of perverted 
and distorted vigour could have enabled him to profess such a theory. 


To this argumentum ad hominem, appealing as it does to the 
fundamental principle of the Anglican communion, it is obvious 
that no answer can be made. But apart from that, the public 
interest demands that a great institution like the University 
of Oxford should be subject to some external control, of some 
kind and invested in some hands. A great corporation made 
up of twenty-four lesser bodies, which between them hold 
in perpetuity landed property of amount unknown, but esti- 
mated by those best able to judge as between £200,000 and 
£400,000 per annum, would be most mischievous if it fell into 
bad hands and were ill administered. The only question is to 
whom its holders shall be responsible, and by whom abuses 
shall be reformed. ‘This question the English nation long ago 
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settled for itself, when (like the Children of Israel, who cried 
out for a king, “when the Lord their God was their king’) 
it threw off the control of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and sub- 
stituted for his rule that of the civil government. One thing 
only could be needed to remove from the mind of a British 
public and Parliament any remaining fear that to interfere 
with university or college property might be revolutionary. 
This one thing was precedent, and precedent is not wanting. 
In the course of the events commonly grouped together under 
the name of “the Reformation,” Parliament transferred that 
property from the adherents of the old to those of the new 
religion, and made other important changes. Since that time 
it has interfered sometimes in detail (as in setting aside the 
express deliberate provision of the founder, by which the 
Warden of Wadham College was bound to celibacy), and, as 
lately as 1854, by a number of wholesale changes. ‘The Rector 
of Lincoln College truly says :— 


The ery that the colleges are not national property, and the universities 
not national institutions, loud enough in 1852, has been sensibly enfeebled 
since. It will hardly be found again in the mouths of any public men, who 
have any claim to statesmanlike capacity, or who aim to argue the question 
on broad grounds of public welfare. It will, no doubt, reappear from time 
to time, and be made to do duty as a party weapon, But the legislature of 
this country is now fairly in presence of the much more serious question, 
what shall it do with its seminaries of the higher education (p. 18). 


That Mr. Coleridge’s Bill should ever have been proposed 
by a man of his position, antecedents, connections, and cha- 
racter, and still more that it should have been received as it 
has, is, even at first sight, an important indication of the 
answer which will be given to this last question. It is, how- 
ever, really an indication much more important than it appears 
at first sight; for we should greatly deceive ourselves if we 
considered it merely a concession to religionists who have 
bond-fide conscientious objections to this or that doctrine or 
practice of the Established Church. The truth is that at no 
one period since Protestantism was invented has the religious 
influence of non-conforming Protestantism been so small as it 
is now. In the reign of Elizabeth, men fully equal in talents, 
education, and learning to her highest ecclesiastics, really 
zealous about religion, and heartily desirous to be members 
of the Establishment, had religious scruples about wearing 
the surplice, the sign of the cross in baptism, and the like, 
which made them first discontented members of the Hstablish- 
ment, and ultimately founders of separate sects. This state of 
things is utterly unlike anything in our day. We can hardly 
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imagine a man nominated to and accepting an episcopal see, 
but scrupling to submit to Protestant consecration, and actually 
allowing himself to be committed to prison rather than wear 
during the ceremony the robes which the law prescribed. Or 
again, a Dean of Christ Church and a President of Magdalen 
College cited before the Queen’s Ecclesiastical Courts for 
refusing to wear the square cap and surplice, and the dean 
actually holding out in his refusal and being, on no other 
ground, deprived of his deanery and thrown into prison; or 
again, a Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity deprived and 
imprisoned rather than cease to write and lecture against 
episcopacy. In our day it is certainly not uncharitable to say 
that the Protestant bishops, with few exceptions, regard con- 
secration itself as a decent ceremony without any particular 
meaning, and would wear any habit which the authorities 
might require (even if they took the liberty of laughing at it 
in private as a “‘mummery”’) rather than lose a very slight 
degree of favour at Court, not to speak of things so substantial 
as an episcopal palace and revenues. As for the Dissenters, 
we suppose nobody thinks that any alteration in the practices 
of the Establishment, or in the doctrinal statements of the 
Prayer-book or the Thirty-nine Articles, would bring a dozen 
of them into the Established Church. The real causes of the 
distinction between Churchmen and Dissenters are now rather 
social than theological. Dissentingministers spring from classes 
which cannot afford an education at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Their congregations, with few exceptions, like ministers of 
their own social position ; they prefer a service shorter and freer 
than that of the Establishment, and places of meeting into the 
less honourable parts of which they are not liable to be pushed 
by the squire and his family. We may be sure, then, that the 
theoretical exclusion of Dissenters from the University does not 
really shut out any number large enough to admit of calcula- 
tion who would come in if they might come as Dissenters. In 
fact, when a Presbyterian has the opportunity of getting an 
Oxford education without cost to his parents, it is never found 
that any liking for Presbyterianism, either in them or in him-, 
self, prevents his taking a degree, being ordained and conse- 
crated, and making himself highly comfortable in Fulham 
Palace and the Bishops’ Bench of the House of Lords. In our 
day therefore, the hope of attracting into the Establishment 
or retaining in it men whose consciences are too scrupulous to 
allow them to enjoy its benefices is no longer any real motive 
for relaxing the required subscriptions. If it were really an 
object to win over Dissenting ministers to the Established 
Church, it might be done by making good livings attainable 
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by men without interest with patrons, and without the social 
position which is now practically a condition sine qué non. 

Why then, at such a moment, should the connection be- 
tween the universities and the Established Church for the 
first time be broken? Clearly not for the sake of the Dis- 
senters, but of the universities themselves. We may very 
safely say that the real demand for Mr. Coleridge’s Bill would 
not be in any degree lessened if there was not a single con- 
scientious Dissenter in England. It is demanded, not because 
men unjustly excluded from the Universities are clamouring 
for admission, but because men already enjoying academical 
dignities and revenues, feel it a restraint and a burden to be 
compelled to profess Anglicanism. The proposed change 
then, demanded and conceded under such circumstances, will 
consecrate the emancipation, not of Christianity from the 
bonds of Anglicanism, but of University education from the 
restraints of Christianity. 

Nothing less than this is the real meaning of the revolution 
now in rapid progress at Oxford. Until our own day, although 
miserably sullied by the change of religion, it had on the 
whole retained the great outlines of the medieval Universities, 
such as they had gradually become under the influence of the 
Church. It was still made up of four-and-twenty colleges, 
in each of which a number of youths, all professing the same 
faith, lived, studied, and worshipped together, under a disci- 
pline which (however decayed in practice) was in theory 
strict in its moral and religious, as well as its academical 
bearing. The revolution, which is already more than half- 
completed, the completion of which those who lead the mind 
of the day in Oxford consciously contemplate, and in which 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill is only one step, is nothing less than the dis- 
placing of this system by that of a modern German Protestant 
university. In such a university the students live where 
they will, with whom they will, and as they will; and study 
what they will, as they will, and under whom they will :—the 
university only taking care to provide the most able, learned, 
and attractive professors to lecture upon all subjects; who are 
free indeed to teach what they please, but whose especial 
function is much more to make discoveries in religion, morals, 
philosophy, history, science, and all other subjects of human 
knowledge, and to publish books which will raise their own 
credit and that of the university,—than to teach anything. 
How seriously this change is intended, we may see in the 
works of Mr. Goldwin Smith and of the Rector of Lincoln 
College. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says that, “as Oxford is a university of 
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colleges, a university of colleges it will remain.” He proposes 
that the fellowships should be divided into two classes. One 
of these classes, called “ Prize Fellows,” are to be awarded by 
examination, and to be in fact mere pensions for a certain 
number of years, the holders of which should be allowed to 
marry, but not to have any voice in college matters. ‘I'he 
other class, “Teacher Fellows,” to be chosen not by exami- 
nation, but by “ educational qualifications,” without limit as to 
age; to be allowed to marry, and to be, of course, of any or 
no religion. ‘They are to lecture, “not to the college, but to 
the University.” Some of them, not lecturers, are to act as 
tutors; their duties are not fully explained, but they are, it 
seems, to help the students in preparing for lectures. Thus 
what are called college tutors would really be a species of 
lower university professors; and those who bear that name 
would be a higher class, “ dedicated as much to research as 
to teaching.” 

The Rector of Lincoln College gives in a good deal of detail 
a plan, which differs from this in many respects, but on the 
whole agrees with it in doing away with the quasi-domestic 
character which colleges wore in old times. Both he and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith are strongly for “ restoring the faculties ”—that 
is, that Oxford should once more be a place of especial study 
for law, physic, and divinity. ‘The Rector wishes that separate 
colleges should be devoted to each of these faculties. It is 
plain enough that this plan, perhaps even more than the other, 
would imply the total abolition of the old Oxford system: a 
system, which did good service even during a century of ex- 
treme intellectual and moral torpor, and under which, we may 
say, the men whose names really recommend Oxford to the 
affections of thoughtful Protestants, not to say of Catholics, 
were formed. 

One curious difficulty arises from the proposal to “ restore 
the faculties.” What is to bedone about theology ? She was 
called in old times “the queen of sciences,” and it would be 
too much to propose that she should be wholly banished from 
the University. But if not, what is to be taught? Mr. Gold- 
win Smith observes (in a passage we have already quoted) 
that after the Reformation not only “the faculties of law and 
medicine dwindled into shadow, the substance departing to 
the Inns of Court and the London hospitals,” but that 
“even the faculty of theology itself became almost a name, 
the Anglican Church having developed no scientific theology 
to replace that of the middle ages.” Elsewhere he says,— 

To revive the faculty of theology, though of the utmost importance in 
what may be truly called a fearful crisis of religious faith, would at the same 
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time be most difficult. Anglicanism, as I have said before, has developed 
no theology in the proper sense of the term, what is taught under that name 
being merely Anglican exegesis, Anglican apologies, and ecclesiastical history 
treated upon the Anglo-Episcopal hypothesis. ‘The difficulty would cease if 
either the world would consent to receive back the authoritative theology of 
Suarez and the other Catholic doctors, or decide that theological inquiry 
should be free. The very aspect of freedom, however, has been enough to 
frighten the Anglican clergy into diocesan colleges, and to defeat the 
attempt which was being made at lavish cost to prolong their professional 
education here. 


That is, he proposes at present no renewal of theology as a 
study ; but saying, very truly, that the root of Anglicanism is 
dead, he is for leaving the college chapels as they are, like a 
dead branch not worth lopping off, separating them wholly 
from the system of education. 


The relation of the University to the Established Church must be settled 
in the councils of the nation ; it would be a mockery to put to the clerical 
Convocation of Oxford the question whether the clergy shall retain the ex- 
clusive control of the national Universities. Every instinct of class, every 
prompting of a conscience formed under sectional influences, leads them to 
struggle as a body against the removal of the tests. No statesman can 
doubt that the Tudor polity, in which the absolute identity of Church and 
State was assumed, and no one but a member of the State Church was 
allowed to be capable of the privileges of a citizen, is numbered with the 
past. It has been entirely swept away as regards political franchises, and as 
regards admission to the national places of education its hour is manifestly 
come. Probably few men who have watched the course of religious move- 
ments with open minds entertain much doubt that the root of the Tudor 
faith itself is dead, and that the persistent imposition of the tests of that 
faith upon the consciences of all the divergent schools of thought must lead 
to moral and intellectual evil. Under these circumstances the aim of the 
statesman will be to throw open the Universities, to introduce united educa- 
tion among the upper classes, and to relieve conscience from oppression, as 
rapidly and completely as is consistent with the preservation of the religious 
character which the mass of those who resort to the Universities desire that 
education should retain. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith, then, would simply suspend all theo- 
logical study in the University. The Rector of Lincoln pro- 
poses to adopt the system of a German university (Berlin 
seems to be his favourite model), and to have numerous 
professors, free to teach each what he pleases, to lecture upon 
innumerable subjects. He says,— 


The present memoir being confined to university objects, I am glad to be 
dispensed from entering into further detail by finding myself on ground 
which is not purely academical. I will only add here a list of the courses 
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which are given in this faculty, in one semester, in the University of Berlin, 
where the number of students is somewhat over 2,000. 


There are thirty-eight courses on all manner of different 
subjects. The matter is not purely academical: because 
“Oxford is at present a seminary for the professional educa- 
tion of the clergy,” and “it is of the highest consequence to 
the welfare of society that the clergy should receive their 
education in common with the rest of the community, and 
not in clerical seminaries apart.” 

The truth of what Mr. Goldwin Smith says is self-evident. 
Catholic theology is a science. Protestantism (being merely 
the denial of Catholic theology) can never be a science. Un- 
less Oxford consents once more to learn the old theology of 
the Church, her only alternative is either to banish theology 
altogether (as he proposes, at least for the present), or else, 
as Mr. Pattison proposes, and as Mr. Goldwin Smith evi- 
dently prefers, to allow each professor to teach anything he 
pleases, with the understood condition, we imagine, that it must 
not be Catholic. If the professors are ingenious and learned 
men, this last plan will secure a succession of theories upon 
sacred subjects more or less sensible or wild according to the 
taste of the nation and of the day. Unquestionably it will 
not lead to the teaching of any one system. We incline, 
therefore, to think that the best chance for the Anglican 
sect is that things should remain, in this respect, as they 
have been ever since the so-called Reformation; and that the 
clergy, alone of all men devoted to a special profession, should 
receive for it no professional education at all. This has 
notoriously been the case in times past. In the days when 
every member of the University who cared at all for religion, 
or wished to know anything about it, was learning it by attend- 
ing Dr. Newman’s parochial sermons, the professedly “ profes- 
sional education of the clergy ” consisted merely of attendance 
during Lent term upon the lectures of Dr. Burton. These were, 
in fact, a course of twelve sermons, in which the professor 
gave a short account of the “evidences of Christianity,” and 
the outlines of the system laid down in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The number of young men attending them was so 
great (a certificate of attendance was a sine qué non of ordina- 
tion) that the professor could not possibly notice the absence 
of any who did not like the trouble of attending. Before 
the first lecture those who professed to attend put down their 
names, and after the last a certificate of attendance was given 
to all of them. In the first lecture the amiable professor made 
an appeal to his hearers to attend regularly, and not to obtain 
from him a false certificate. Whether all were scrupulous in 
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obeying this appeal may be guessed. If they were, they re- 
ceived their “ professional education ” in hearing these twelve 
sermons; if not, it consisted merely in their attending to 
obtain a false certificate of having heard them. Such was 
‘the professional education of the clergy ” at Oxford in 1831. 
We have no reason to believe that it is now materially 
different. 

We believe indeed that, in addition to this public course 
of twelve sermons, the Regius Professor now gives private 
lectures ; and that many, perhaps all, the Protestant bishops in 
England require candidates for ordination, who have graduated 
at Oxford, to produce a certificate of having attended them. 
But what we have heard induces us to suppose that this is 
nearly as much a form as was the attendance at the public 
lectures. Some bishops have tried to supply theological 
education by founding diocesan theological colleges. But 
the same difficulty meets them here. The more earnest 
students, if they are taught any scientific theology at all, are 
pretty sure to become Catholics, and thus some of these 
diocesan colleges have already been among the most valuable 
feeders of the Catholic Church. On the other hand it is hard 
to confine what is called a theological college merely to 
“ Anglican exegesis, Anglican apologies, and ecclesiastical 
history treated upon the Anglo-Episcopal hypothesis.” On 
the whole, we venture to think the experiment rash ; and that 
the old system of not teaching theology at all is, as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith thinks, essential to the maintenance of the 
Anglican Church. 

The Rector of Lincoln himself, in his youth a disciple of the 
illustrious school of Dr. Newman, fully adopts Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s estimate of Oxford theology. He would wish, if pos- 
sible, to adopt the system which alone enables a Protestant 
university to have a real school of theology—that of the 
Protestant universities of Germany. He gives a sketch of 
Oxford studies as he proposes they should be remodelled, and 
then adds (p. 319),— 


The faculty of theology must be considered in abeyance for the purposes 
of education at present. There is, indeed, a scientific theology, and in the 
Christian records of the early and later ages the amplest material for various 
learning and critical investigation. But theology has not yet begun to exist 
as a science among us. In the present state of the public mind in this 
country it is hopeless to propose to assign to it the place and rank which is 
its due. I must be content with having marked this place, as being side by 
side with the other schools which entitle, each of them, to a degree, and 
which have a defined course of studies leading up to that degree. But I can- 
not venture to propose what is obviously impossible. Theology will, I fear, 
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in practice, continue to occupy its present degraded position of an extra- 
neous appendage tacked on to the fag-end of every examination on every 
other subject. In this respect the academical traditions of the sixteenth 
century, when all education was theological, have been continued unto our 
day, partly from mere habit, partly with the idea that by thrusting in 
theology into every examination, we were making education religious, as the 
Puritans of a former age imagined that by the employment of Scripture 
phraseology they sanctified common conversation. 


Practically, then, University reformers seem to be at pre- 
sent of one mind as to the future. They propose to make 
Oxford education, as much as possible, like that of a Pro- 
testant German university; to apply the rich endowments 
given to colleges by our Catholic forefathers to develop and 
maintain aset of able and learned professors and lecturers ; 
practically to abolish the system of collegiate residence and 
discipline ; and, for the present, to leave the faculty of theology 
quite out of the system. Meanwhile they are waiting till the 
time shall have come, to which they look forward as not distant, 
when public feeling will allow the University to authorize and 
pay learned men to examine and criticise the Holy Scriptures, 
and to teach the history of dogma and of ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, leaving each of them absolutely free to inculcate upon 
their pupils any opinion he may prefer upon every question 
which emerges,—for instance, whether any and what books of 
Scripture are genuine; whether the life, death, and resur- 
rection of our Divine Lord are historical facts or mere myths,— 
and, of course, upon all dogmas that are, or ever were, taught 
cr held. Less than this most assuredly Mr. Goldwin Smith 
does not mean when he says, with great truth, that if we are 
to have a theology at all, the only alternative is, on the one 
hand the authoritative theology of Suarez and the other 
Catholic doctors; or else, on the other, ‘free theological 
inquiry.” The Rector of Lincoln College speaks rather less 
plainly, but evidently means (as we shall have occasion to 
show) the same thing. Indeed the degree of difference 
between the tone of these two able writers upon that subject 
is a curious illustration how far, in the present state of public 
opinion, the subscription to Anglican formularies still required 
of the clergy and the University authorities acts as a real 
restraint upon them. There are other shades of difference 
upon which we need not at present enlarge. Mr. Pattison, 
for instance, protests against the modern notion that the 
revenues of Oxford were intended to maintain a sort of 
superior school. He argues, and woe think truly, that fel- 
lowships were intended, not as mere pensions to reward early 
studies, but to enable those who held them to reside in the 
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University for years after taking their degrees in arts, devoting 
themselves to the study of the faculties, and chiefly to 
theology. He claims these revenues therefore for the 
support of learned men, who have completed what is now 
generally meant by their college career, rather than for the 
education of youths. Mr. Goldwin Smith does not seem very 
materially to differ in his practical conclusion; because he is 
for giving, out of the college property, a liberal endowment 
to married professors and lecturers. But he claims the whole 
for education, not believing in the salutary effects of endow- 
ments for the support of learned men. 

One important change advocated by both thewriters before us 
is the abolition of what are called in Oxford “pass examina- 
tions.” The Rector of Lincoln College complains that fully 70 
per cent. of the so-called “ students ”’ at Oxford are in no sense, 
even in profession, students at all. For the last sixty years 
every man who has resided three years at Oxford has been 
expected to undergo an examination, and obtain a certificate, 
on presenting which he is entitled to his degree of B.A. All 
degrees after that have long been a mere form, granted to all 
who keep the required residence and pay the fees. ‘Those who 
present themselves for this examination, without aiming at 
what are called honours, are known in Oxford as “ pass-men.” 
‘The writers before us agree that “ this pass-examination, with 
its attendant pluckings, and the whole system of drilling men 
to ‘ get through,’ ought to be put an end to.” The University 
will then give no degree, except to those who would now be 
called “ honour-men.”” On what grounds this recommendation 
is founded we shall see. 

We have sketched very shortly what is demanded as uni- 
versity reform by those whose opinions may be taken as the 
best indication of the immediate future of Oxford. Instead 
ot the old system of residence in college, under discipline 
more or less strict, and an education given by tutors who 
were, or at least were bound to be, personally acquainted with 
their pupils, and able to control as well as assist and stimulate 
their studies,—it would substitute a totally different class ; it 
would substitute a set of men, learned and ingenious, whose 
business it would be to lecture upon all subjects of interest 
(excepting only for the present those connected with theology), 
to a multitude of young men, who need not be even nominally 
connected with any college at all. Whether anything might 
yet survive of the genius loci which would in any degree im- 
press upon future generations of Oxonians any remnant of that 
peculiar character, which Oxford even in the most torpid age 
left upon her sons, it might as yet be rash to decide. But we 
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can hardly err in saying that if anything of the kind there 
were, it would but be like the twilight of summer nights; for 
which the mere lapse of time, with the changes which neces- 
sarily accompany it, will very soon substitute thick darkness. 
Catholics will not fail to observe that it is proposed to sweep 
away exactly those things which for many years have in some 
degree assimilated the training of a well-ordered Oxford 
college, under a religious and conscientious tutor, to that of a 
Catholic college ; and to develop into full and exclusive pos- 
session all those things, which have caused only too sad a 
contrast between them. 

There is only one question to which we have not yet referred. 
How far is this change a matter merely of the immediate 
future, or how far has it already taken place ? will the demanded 
University reform overthrow the old system and svbstitute 
another in its place, or has the old system already died 
out ? This question is most important : because those who know 
what Oxford was rather than what it is, may naturally think 
of it as the school which produced such men as the Archbishop 
of Westminster, Father Newman, the late Archdeacon Wilber- 
force, Canon Oakeley, and many others ; or (to confine ourselves 
to laymen) Mr. Hope Scott and Mr. Badeley: not to mention 
the far greater number who, though remaining outside the 
Church, may be regarded as the best specimens of the Pro- 
testant English gentleman. 

Unhappily there is next to nothing in common between the 
Oxford which produced those men and the Oxford of 
the present day. In truth, from the admitted fact that the 
system of forty years back trained a type of men markedly 
distinct from those sent out by other Protestant universities, 
we might more reasonably infer that the present system will 
produce men of the ordinary Protestant type, than that it will 
have the same effects as a system diametrically opposed to it. 

First, we ought to mention that many important changes 
have already been made, even in the legal character of the 
University. The Oxford University Bill of 1854 did not indeed 
do all that the modern “ reformers” desired; but it went 
a great way towards it. We have hitherto said nothing about 
it, because the system established by that Act is, and is ad- 
mitted by all parties to be, merely a state of transition. It 
would be absurd to separate it from Mr. Coleridge’s Bill now 
before Parliament, or from the Oxford Reform Bills which 
already loom not in the distant but in the immediate future. 

But what gives this Reform Act of 1854 its chief import- 
ance is that it enables us in some degree to measure the 
change of tone and feeling which has taken place in Oxford 
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itself during the last fourteen years. The Rector of Lincoln 
points out that Parliament itself then felt the greatest reluc- 
tance to meddle at all with the property of the colleges. In 
Oxford the proposal to tou~h it produced a loud. cry of 

confiscation. This feeling, he adds, even in Oxford itself has 
since been “ sensibly enfeebled ” ; ; there is hardly any one 
point upon which he demands change, with regard to which 
he does not expressly say, that the feeling in Oxford is now 
quite changed from that which existed in 1854. 

It may seem a small thing, and yet we cannot think it with- 
out importance, that just at the time of that last “ reform,” 
the members of the University left off wearing their academical 
dress, at least in the streets. We are assured by men who 
cannot be mistaken that the way this change was brought 
about was, that as soon as the Commissioners, appointed by 
Government to report upon Oxford with a view to legislation, 
began their investigations, the undergraduate siudents took it 
into their heads that the authority of the rulers of the Uni- 
versity (called in Oxford, Dons) was at an end; and that they 
therefore resolved not any longer to wear the academical 
habit. The “ Dons,” it seems, were chicken-hearted. There 
was no probability that a Commission of men so highly re- 
spectable, and many of whom, to say the least, had prepos- 
sessions so strong in favour of authority in general and of the 
authorities of Oxford in particular, would have failed to give 
them any support in their power in enforcing the existing 

statutes on this subject. But no such attempt was made. The 

precedent was set. The undergraduate cap and gown dis- 
appeared from the streets of Oxford ; and the authorities, 
instead of checking their pupils, had the vile taste to follow 
their example. So ‘far has the abandonment of the academical 
costume been carried, that on a late occasion, when two or 
three undergraduates were made members of a charitable 
committee, which met in the house of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and included himself and other high dignitaries, both old 
and young wore the dress of fashionable men in London at 
the moment. In itself this is not without importance, if it 
were only because a distinctive habit made the police of the 
streets much more easy. But what is involved in it goes far 
beyond that. It implies, at least, that the existing members 
of the University have lost the esprit de corps which of old 
made them feel it their highest honour to have a right to 
wear the distinctive habit of an ancient university. It was 
one of the most fatal marks of the degeneracy of the Roman 
people when they ceased to be proud of the toga. 

A fact far more momentous, which the present controversy 
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has brought to light, is the actual state of religious teaching 
and moral practice in the University. Men are apt to imagine 
that whenever the religious teaching of Oxford differs from 
the general tone of religious belief and opinion in the Esta- 
blished Church, it retains far more of the old Catholic traditions. 
Thinking men of all opinions no doubt have long felt that in 
Protestant divines a high tone of authority is absurd and in- 
consistent. Such theologians boast, like the Hindoos, that the 
world stands firm supported on an elephant, and the elephant 
on a tortoise; but what sustains the tortoise they cannot say. 
No doubt at last the authoritative system of Oxford theology 
always rested upon air. But the teaching of the Oxford 
divines of the old school, so far as it was in any sense positive 
at all, consisted of fragments, precious though shattered, of 
Catholic theology. And experience proves what might reason- 
ably have been expected, that some at least of the pupils, fed 
from their boyhood on this stolen diet, have sought its fulness 
in the true Bethlehem, “the house of bread,’? whose sons 
feast upon it daily, and without adulteration; and that many 
more have been the very best imitations of real Catholics which 
the Protestant world has produced. Thus the general opinion 
was confirmed, that theology stands at a much higher level in 
Oxford, than in the Church of England diffusa per insulam. 
Such indeed was once the case; but it is sono more. So 
much is the change felt in Oxford itself, that the great object of 
the able and active men who desire to liberalize the University, 
and wholly to get rid of dogmatic teaching, is to deprive of 
all voice in the government of the University those graduates 
who no longer reside. Dr. Pusey and others of his school, 
they say, can at any time call up to vote a multitude of country 
clergy ; and to prevent this they consider it almost the most 
important and essential measure of University Reform to vest 
the election of Chancellor, Proctors, Professors, Tutors, &c. 
&c., and the whole regulation of discipline and education, 
solely in the resident Professors, ‘Tutors, &c., to the exclusion 
of the non-resident graduates, and especially of the clergy. 
This is demanded, expressly and avowedly on the ground, that 
the votes of ‘‘ Convocation” (the body in which the non- 
resident graduates now vote) are influenced by “ party spirit,” 
i.e. High Church feeling. Time was when that feeling had 
its head-quarters in Oxford. Now, on the contrary, the tone 
of doctrine in the Church of England at large is felt to be a 
fetter and restraint upon the religious liberalism of Oxford. 
Upon this point the complaints both of the Rector of Lincoln 
and Mr. Goldwin Smith are loud. Tho election of men to 
professorial chairs when made by Convocation, depends, they 
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complain, “not on their fitness for the office, their reputa- 
tion, or their past services, but on the support or opposition 
of the great theological party which knows of no merits but 
adhesion to its ranks.” Both declare, with one voice, that if 
the government of the University were only confined to the 
existing Professors, College Tutors, &c., there would be no 
danger of “ party spirit;” i.e., the fact of a man’s rejecting 
any doctrines whatever, would not be considered by them 
as in any degree lessening his claim to any office whatever in 
the University. 

This, be it observed, is the estimate formed by two very 
able and experienced men, both for many years resident is 
Oxford, and both strongly pronounced liberals in theology, as 
to the theological character, not of the race of teachers who 
may be expected to grow up in Oxford under the system 
which they wish to establish; but of those by whom the 
minds of the present generation of Oxford students are at this 
moment being formed and trained. 

Nothing could more strongly mark the change which has 
passed upon Oxford since the period, comparatively very 
recent, when Dr. Newman’s was the leading mind in Oxford, 
and when sober-minded members of the Establishment were 
afraid to trust their sons in the University lest they should 
imbibe views and tones of mind which might incline them 
towards the Catholic Church. Those sober-minded men them- 
selves are suspected by the men whose minds chiefly sway the 
Oxford of our day. And as we shall see, they are suspected, 
not as having any idea of submitting to the Catholic Church, 
but merely as desiring to limit the range of free inquiry, and 
as maintaining that there are certain principles revealed and 
certain. Thirty years ago, the resident authorities in Oxford 
were too Catholic for the country clergy : the country clergy 
are now too Christian for the resident authorities in Oxford. 

That the tone of Oxford had undergone this change, we 
might have inferred from what we have already seen. The men 
of the greatest intellectual influence in Oxford are, it appears, 
bent upon removing all theological restrictions upon those 
who are appointed to academical offices ; although they are well 
aware that the removal of these restrictions implies that in 
many instances the most important offices will be held by 
avowed Atheists. Before such a state of things could be 
seriously contemplated,—not by external assailants of the 
University, but by men of great influence within her walls,— 
the battle must in fact have been gained by the party opposed 
to religious Faith. 

The testimony of the writers before us to the actual state of 
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Oxford, is as strong as possible. We take first the Rector of 
Lincoln College. 

His estimate of the condition, both moral and intellectual, 
of the great mass of the undergraduate students is as low as it 
can well be. We have already seen that he purposes wholly 
to abolish ‘‘ the pass examination with its attendant pluckings, 
and the whole occupation of drilling men to ‘ get through.’” 
This class of men he estimates at 70 per cent. of those who 
obtain degrees at Oxford. The degrees gained by these, 
he says, “it is well understood, denote no grade of intellectual 
cultivation, but have a merely social value. They are an 
evidence that a youth has been able to afford not only the 
money, but, what is impossible to so many, the time to live 
three years among gentlemen, doing nothing, as a gentleman 
should ” (p. 236). He proposes in future, while still inviting 
such men to the University, and opening to them lectures, 
libraries, and voluntary examinations, not to compel them to 
seek a degree, “under peril of disgrace if they do not obtain 
it ;” and practically he would grant no degree to any men who 
would not now obtain honours. ‘To the objection that this 
would make the “ pass men” more idle than they are, he 
replies— 


that experience has sufficiently refuted the hypothesis that compul- 
sory examinations produce habits of industry. The preparation for them 
takes up time; but the total habit of idleness is not thereby lessened. 
A distaste is engendered for books and reading them, and _ the 
youth compensates himself for the hateful hours spent upon his “ grind,” 
by taking all the rest of his time to “himself.” This temper is not 
generated at the University, but is already formed in the boy before he ap- 
pears asaman. It is chiefly characteristic of one or two great schools, but 
seems to have been propagated to others, which are not known as “ public 
schools.” Spoiled by the luxury of home, and early habits of indulgence, 
the young aristocrat has lost the power of commanding the attention, and is 
not only indisposed for, but incapable of, work. Profound idleness and 
luxuriousness have corrupted his nature.* He is no longer capable of being 
attuned to anything. He is either the foppish exquisite of the drawing- 
room, or the barbarized athlete of the arena; and beyond these spheres, all 
life is to him a blank. Congregated mostly in one college, they maintain in 
it a tone of contempt for study, and a taste for boyish extravagance and dis- 
sipation, which infects the moral atmosphere far beyond their own circle. As 
they lead the fashion, and are conscious of their right to do so, in dress and 
manners, this social superiority gives weight and currency to their notions 
and opinions on moral conduct. From this source are propagated through 


* The italics are ours. 
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the place ideas of style and expenditure incompatible with the means and 
future position of the general body of the young men” (p. 240).' 


Men must be taken as they are; and Mr. Pattison’s testi- 
mony to the actual state of Oxford is so momentous that 
we must not stop to blame what it is impossible not to 
regret. But it is observable that in speaking of “ morals” 
he seems, as a matter of course, to take for granted that 
bad morals are an evil, only when they lead to habits which 
will interfere with a young man’s worldly career. A person 
with such a standard cannot be expected to measure, as 
we should wish, the tendency of the social condition of 
Oxford in 1868 to foster vices which, though they may not 
prevent success in a profession, will assuredly pollute the soul 
and alienate it from God. He gives us glimpses, however, as 
to this part of the subject. For instance, he is in favour 
of allowing students to lodge where they please, instead of 
obliging them to live within the wails of a college. His 
argument is that “ the 1,350 medical students in London live 
where they like and select their own lodgings according to 
their means, tastes, or notions of convenience. When the 
student has entered them, his landlady is the only person who 
can place any restriction on his choice of company:”’ yet, he 
says, “ the orderliness, industry, professional zeal, and serious 
deportment of the medical students, is sufficiently attested by 
those who know them;” and he draws a favourable com- 
parison of them with “the wealthy, luxurious, indolent, and 
uninterested tenant of college rooms.”” When the medical 
students in London are set before us as a model which Oxford 
students ought to imitate, we are compelled to remember 
what we have heard of the gross impurity prevalent among 
them. This Mr. Pattison does not deny ; but he asks “ where 
is the college in the Universities which has not also its per- 
centage of youthful sots and beardless boys with shattered 
nerves?”? Ina word, he does not estimate lower than others 
the prevalence of sins of impurity among medical students ; but 
he is sure from his own experience that they are not less pre- 
valent among the young men now residing within the college 
walls. Again, if we understand him, he considers such sins 
to be dreaded, only when so far indulged as to impair the 
bodily health. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith’s tone is slightly lower. If we under- 
stand him, he thinks impurity will be more prevalent when 
the young men lodge where they will, but that the evil of it 
is exaggerated by the Puseyite party. The only real moral 
evils, he seems to consider, are “idleness, expensiveness, 
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and luxury” (unquestionably very great ones) ; and he seems 


to think that, as far as these can be guarded against, even by 
the want of money to indulge in them, other vices may harm- 
lessly take their chance. 


The moral objections to the lodging-house system are of course entitled to 
respecttal consideration £ thouch bey como ho Wy 4 otha puestionable 


form ; beimg evidently connected with the tendency to spread moral alarm as 
the precursor of the confessional. 

The presumption is that lodger students will for the most part be poor, 
and therefore unable to indulge in expensive vices, as well as isolated from 
social temptations. Those who dwell so much on these questions of aca- 
demical morality are apt to confine their view to one particular vice; but 
selfish loxury, abject indolence, gambling, ghattony, and drunkenness, from 
which dwellers in colleges enjoy no exemption, may surely defile the character 
as deeply as that to which, in the peculiar code of ecclesiastical ethics, 
the name of impurity is technically applied. 


Wents mm cur day mave quuakly. Dho LODWOVOIY whothor 


students are to be allowed to Live ontside the college walls has 
been settled, since the greater part of this article was written, 
by a vote repealing the Statute of Laud, by which every member 
of the University was obliged to belong to a college. Any man 
may now enjoy all the University has to give, without having 
at any time any connection with any college. The Spectator 
of June 20th truly says, that although the Church papers, the 
Guardian included, have not noticed this measure, “ the change 
thus silently effected is the most important one (with the 
single exception of the establishment of an examination system 
seventy years ago) which has ever been carried out,—we may 
almost say, which has been proposed even in Oxford,—since 
the evil Laudian epoch.” 

Both the writers before us are examples of one great dis- 
tinction which we have often observed between Protestants 
and Catholics. Catholics consider a good school or college 
chiefly as a place where the moral and religious character 1s 
formed better than it is likely to be, to say the least, in any 
average home. Protestants, we may say universally, consider 
it a place to which a boy must go, because if he was educated 
at home he would not be prepared to meet the difficulties of 


Jif and make his way in the world ; but they always assume it 
aS a matter of course that it is a place of great danger to the 
moral and religious character. Ye sincerely beheve both 
estimates are well founded : the former, of course, applying to 


Catholic, the latter to Protestant, places of education. In this 
spirit Mr. Pattison, while contending against the proposal of 
giving degrees to persons who pass an examination without 
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requiring residence in Oxford, admits that this solution, to 


which he nehtly objects on prs grounds, “ saves expense aud 
time, and preserves from danger and social contamination.” 

Mr. Pattison confirms all other accounts in saying that 
one great change has passed upon Oxford of late years, 


If any proof could convince the advocates of intramural residence of the 
tatty af “college deeipiwme,” such «a proof might be found in the mastery 
which the athletic furor has established over all minds in this place. So en- 
tirely are the tutors beaten by it, that, to cover the disgrace of defeat, they 
are obliged to affect to patronize and encourage the evil. I know, therefore, 
that on this head I must look for no sympathy from college tutors, I appeal 
from the tutors to parents and schoolmasters, Can parents and schoolmasters 
possibly go on any longer pretending to think that cricket, boating, and 
athletics, as now conducted, are merely recreations, are only the proper and 
necessary relaxation, which fills up the intervals of lecture and private 
study ? It is quite time that this delusion should be dispelled. They have 
ceased to be amusements : they are organized into a system of serious occu- 


pation What we gall ingwpacity in Young wen Js often no wore than an in 


ewpacity of attention to learning, because the mind is preoccupied with a 
more urgent and a)l-absorbing ca)) upon its energies. As soon as the summer 
weather sets in, the colleges are disorganized ; study, even the pretence of it, 
is at anend, Play is thenceforward the only thought, They are playing all 
day, preparing for it, or refreshing themselves after its fatigues, There is 
a hot breakfast and lounge from 9 to 10 a.m.; this is called training, At 
12 the drag which is to carry them out to the cricket-ground begins its 
rounds, and the work of the day is over. JI have called the academical year, 
under the existing arrangement, a year of 168 days. It is actually not so 
long. Some five or six weeks must be deducted from the summer term, 
and charged to the vacation side of the account (p, 316), 


He proposes, as the only way of meeting this evil, that term 
should end on the 1st of June. 

Upon this subject we may extract a testimony from a recent 
number of the Spectator, This is a paper which, though 


honourably distinguished from most of the organs of the 
Knglish Protestant press by earnestness about religious 


iehaseaie as i¢ understands them, yet is effectually secured 
from any suspicion of sympathy ‘with Catholics, by a hatred 
almost fanatical of the very idea of a Christian priesthood ; 
and which could not fail to sympathize with the school of 
“muscular Christianity.’ It said (August 29, 1868) :-— 


Not a few of those who, for the last ten years, hawe been asserting most 
vehemently that play shonld hola equa) rank with work in the system of 
education, are dismayed at the success which their gospel has achieved. 


Then, after complaining of the exclusive pursuit of “ Athle- 
tics,” it says j— 
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Any one wha catugated he Ovtond of tomay with the Oxford of twenty 


ears ago, WAL Observe Ynak one af dhe most a€ensive Gatuces af the wlace is 
at least less prominent than it was. The idlers who, after a morning spent over 
ponderous breakfasts and in billiard-rooms, made their elaborate toilette 


and lounged forth half tipsy “to do the High,” have many of them found 
occupations more healthful, if not more congenial to the objects of a uni- 


versity. Practising the “long jump” or the “quarter of a mile” is not an 


academical pursuit , bat it is at least better than ogling servant-maids or 
talking with hostlers. As long as the University consents to receive youths 
who are students only in name, who come to it corrupted by the associations 


of wealthy uncultured homes and aristocratic schools, she must be content 
to welcome any influence which will counteract the evils they introduce. The 
barbarized athlete of the arena is at least a more desirable inmate than the 
fop and the profligate. 

lt is to this state of things that Mr. Pattison refers when he 
says, as we have seen, that with regard to 70 per cent. of those 
who take degrees at Oxford, the only alternative is between 

pf ’ bd 

being “ either the foppish exquisite of the dmawing.nooN, i!’ 


the barbarizea abiete of Yhe arena?? OAC <he ~wemamtiming, 4 
per cent., he says, they ‘‘ receive here an education which 
benefits them in intellect and character,’ and that “as this 


result represents the total product of the University as it is at 
present constituted, ib as natura) and desirable that it should 


be closely scanned and criticised.” Tn another i lace he Says, 
““We must not shut our eyes to the fact hat the hononur- 
students are the only students who are undergoing any educa- 


tional process which it can be considered as a function of a 
university either to impart or to exact ” (p. 230). The present 


state of therr studies and the reforms which he wishes bo intro- 


dace mito Yhem, Mir. Pattison Gseusses at length. 
We need hardly say that as an accomplished scholar he by 
no means joins in the vulgar cry against classical scholar- 


ship. He understands and recognises the fact that culture 

x9) training, as well as the communication of know- 
ane geneva) baningy ee pe ohn 
\edge, are imgortané carts af university 3) neation. @ 


must pass over all he says on this subject ana on the * re- 
vival of the faculties,” and call attention to his remarks on 


the present state and effect of the examination in the schools 
of “ Litteree Humaniores.” He lays it down as his first 


principle that “tha ald doublo-hrst, with its mnerivs and its 


Acfects, is now a thing of the vast ” (po. 260). The really 
important part of the present examination, he Says, is “* The 
examination in philosophy.’”? His remarks upon this deserve 


much attention. He says, “ What must excite our wonder 
is the boundless space over which it ranges. There seems 


to be scarcely any of the debateable questions of politics, 
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morals, and metaphysics, on which the candidate may not be 


/ / / f ; ‘ ‘ 
asked fo give his views. ‘he horizon of the examination 
Ys es wite as Ynat of philosophical literature.” As for the 


answers to these questions— 

The quantity of original writing produced in the time [three hours] is of 
itself surprising. But the quality is still more so, The best papers are no 
mere schoolboy’s themes spun out with hackneyed commonplaces, but full of 


life and thought, abounding with all the ideas with which modern society 
and its best current literature are charged. So totally false are those platform 
denunciations of the Oxford classical system, which assume that it lands its 


alumni in old-world notions, and occupies him with matters remote from 
modern interests! I do not believe that there exists at this moment in 


Europe any public institution for education, where what are called “ the 


results of modern thought ” on all political and speculative subjects—the 
philosophy of religion, perhaps, alone excepted—are so entirely at home, as 
they are in our Honour examinations in the school of “ Litteree Humaniores,” 


the examination, be it observed, not as prescribed by statute, but as actually 
worked (p, 291), 


He thimks, howeower, Chak <a part of ae system “< baa done 
its work,’”? and cannot be continued on its present system. 


It appears to me to be a fatal objection to our “ philosophical” cause, that 
it encourages speculation not based upon knowledge. The fluent deductions 


and wealth of “thought” which the best candidates have at command, over 


power and dazzle us, till we ask ourselves the question, By what mental 
process were these brilliant speculations arrived at and appropriated ? 


(p. 292). 


We must cut short remarks which well deserve attention. 
Mr. Pattison’s conclusion is, that this system hv enervating 


and inefficient,” because it gives “ the net result of inquiry 
without the inguiry which leads to it.” 


As mental training, it is surely most unsound. It cannot be called 
“philosophical.” It is “rhetoric expended upon philosophical subjects.” It 
is the reappearance in education of the sopioriy of the schools of Greece 


condemned by ad) the wise. Ite highest autcame i« tha ” abla aditac” «ha, 
under protection of the anonymous press, instructs the public upon all that 
concerns their highest interests, with a dogmatism and an assurance propor- 


tioned to his utter ignorance of the subject he is assuming to teach, In the 
schools of Oxford is now taught in perfection the art of writing “leading 
articles” ( p 290), 

Bowever, while thas im some respects criticising She “* pbi- 


losophical element in the school of Litterze Humaniores,” he 
is anxious to defend it from the attack of a formidable enemy. 


This enemy is “the Anglican party in the National Church,” 
who have denounced the system of training in that school 


vol. x1.—no. xxi. [New Series. ] Qe 
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“ ith.” he adds (referring 
as “dangerous to faith.” One of them, 
to the lad Review for October, 1487), ig qualad M Jovy 


sad Gi eimcation im Oxford is infidel ica the core VY? and be 
mentions that Catholics feel the same fear. 


For my own part, I think the fears of the Catholic party, whether within 
or without the National Establishment, are substantially well founded. 
With one qualification, however. Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can dis- 


criminate between the “pass” and the “class” curriculum. There is, he is 
well aware, no danger incurred by a candidate for a pass degree. The Roman 


Catholic authorities may be relieved from any apprehension as to the 
“faith” of the students of their Church, provided they confine their studies 
Wy) why ) Jpguired for the degree. Yhere is no danger bad ey or 
faith in a “ yase” course, because such a course 4 not Veducalidd ) WW) 


not reach the intellect amd the soul. 1 appesl to amy of Yne Oetiaolic 
students, who have taken the ordimary degree since 1854, to say if anything 


has been taught them officially which has been calculated to interfere with 
their religious belief Nor even in the honour curriculum for the other 
schools is danger supposed to lurk, It is the school of classics (Litters 


‘ ’ ’ f 
Humaniores) only, and specifically the philosophical subjects which have 
developed themselves within that school, which alarm the Church party. 
This the party must either conquer, or be content to see all the minds that 


come under the influence of that training—that is, all the minds of any pro- 
mise that pass through Oxford—hopelessly lost to them. They are beginning 
to turn their efforts to overhaul and remodel the method and subjects of this 
school. Such is the ascendancy of the party at this moment til the couneily* 
of The University hak i is probable They All be euccesstal G@®. 298\. 
Mr. Pattison goes on to disclaim any wish “ to see any part 
of our training either maintained or changed for any such 
reason as that it is hostile or favourable to the aims of any 





* As Mr. Pattison has already explained, not as among the resident 
authorities by whom the actual teaching is carried on, for both he and 
Mr. Goldwin Smith have over and over again assured us that among them 


there is not the least danger of what they are pleased to call “ party spirit.” 
He is referring (I) to the country clergy non-resident in the University, 
who, under the “ reform” of 1854, retain their votes in its councils, Le. in 


Convocation; and (2) te the panocbin) cleyy of Oxford and the immediate 


weighbourheed, who retain wotes in the other academica) council, called Con- 

gregation, which is confined to residents. Vv is to get HA of Une inmfmence 
of the “ Church party” that both Mr. Pattison and Mr. Goldwin Smith are 
urging that Parliament should deprive non-residents, and residents uncon- 
nected with the teaching of the University, of their votes. They agree that 
were this done, the “liberal” party would be absolute masters of the Uni- 


versity. The fear expressed by Mr. Pattivon in the text does not mean that 


he expects that “the Church or Catholicising party” actually will obtain its 
object by excluding sceptical teaching from the honour examimations, boat 
that it will obtain it if Parliament does not interfere. It is to prevent its 


obtaining that object, to retain the present sceptical character of the Uni- 
versity, and to develop it still farther in the same direction, that the inter- 
ference of Parliament is now called for. 
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party in Church or State.” There is, he says, “a principle at 
stake y 


Wo would earnestly beg covery reater who feels any YL]|Test 
in this momentous subject to read carefully the pages in 
which Mr. Pattison develops this “ principle,’’? and which our 


space compels us to condense as fairly as we can. They 
would serve our purpose much better than any condensation 


of them can do. He lays it down as a fundamental principle of 
academical education (as contrasted with that of “‘ the nursery, 
the home, and the school’’) that the student should come to it, 
regarding no one proposition, “social, moral, metaphysical, or 
i »’ a8 “settled,” before education commences, Mr, 


V1) // 

at 180N°S position as a clergyman is obviously hia reason 

for not adding the word “ religious ;*” * but no one who reads 
the context can doubt that he includes ‘“‘ religious”? under 


“ social, moral, and metaphysical.” He means, in fact (what 
his argument clearly requires), that there can be no academical 
education, unless the youth who is subjected to it bogins 


studies by resolving that he will consider no proposition 
of any sort upon any subject as settled, until it has been 
proved by “ an investigation based upon an exhaustive know- 


ledge of the phenomena in each case: in ascertaining the 
relations of which phenomena, all the powers of reason have 


been employed.” His objection to the present philosophical 


teaching of Oxford is that it does teach come proyposi- 
tions as ‘‘ settled”? ‘These propositions imdeed, he says, 


** differ widely from those taught in the Catholic schools,” 
but in the principle of regarding any proposition as settled 
the two are agreed. “To the Catholic youth the conclusions 
he is taught come recommended by the ‘authority’ of the 
teachers and of the Church. To our students, the conclusions 
taught come recommended for adoption by the authority of 
fashion, or the current turn of thinking of living philosophical 
minds, and of the prevailing philosophical literature.” 

These last words show what the Oxford schools now teach-— 
’ 
1.6., “ the propositions recommended by the current tone of 
Ptcsophical Mieratere>?* Mor. Pattison’s only objection 1s 
that they do not sufficiently require of the student to place 
himself in a position of absolute scepticism about everything. 


As the examination now is, however, he strongly urges it must 


Come into conflict with any system which proposes to provide d priori 








* It is to one or two omissions of this sort that we have already referred 
as marking exactly the degree of effect produced by the subscriptions still 


required at Oxford, They prevent some men from speaking quite as plainly 
as others, 
Dad 
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conclusions in any branch of knowledge relating to nature, man, and society. 


dang egeteen or corporation SAN MPO [CMA (0 De in poangpsio» °F see 


Propositions may propose Ynem Yo Ya opts aa ‘rae, and reais <Kak ac- 
ceptance on the authority of the teacher. The Roman Catholic Church does 


suppose and profess this (p. 300). 


On this ground he denies that such a thing as a Catholic 
university or Catholic university education can posaibly exist, 


** It may comprise mathematics, mechanics, the rules and 
graces of composition and style, taste, and literature and art. 


It cannot really embrace science and philosophy.”—“ The 
Catholic authorities, therefore, cannot allow their youth to 


share our universities. They desire a separate university, 


not that they may conduct education in it, but that they may 
stop education at a certain state”—i.e., that they conduct 
education on the assumption that there are some truths 


revealed by God, and which are not therefore to be ap- 
proached by every student in a spirit of entire scepticism. And 


now for the Puseyites :— 


This position of the Roman Catholic body towards the Universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland must be also the position of any other party 
which conceives itself to be in possession of any important moral, social, 


VY, Wh) Wy Dye buth, which has been arrived at in any other way 


Nha ‘sy wn exhaustive inwestiqation of the pertinent foots, ick « pd “ 
must necessarily be made uneasy by the present state of the Oxfora schoda. VW 
cannot consistently with its principles rest till it has either imtroduced into 


our system the teaching of propositions in moral and social science on 
authority as true, or has eliminated science altogether. 


Plain-spoken as this 3s, i+ is ear enough Shak Shere ia HC a 
degree of reserve. We are not told exactly what is now 


taught in Oxford as “the current turn of thinking of living 
philosophical minds.” What we are told is, that itis utterly and 
hopelessly in conflict with the belief of any man or body of 


men who hold that there are any moral or social or meta- 
physical truths which may be taught by authority as true—i.e., 
as revealed. It is on this ground that Mr. Pattison strongly 


lays it down that neither Catholics nor Puseyites can pass 
through the honour schools in Oxford, even as they now are, 
without being hopelessly lost to the Catholic Church or to 
the Puseyite party respectively. We may hope that in this 
he goes too far, and that some may escape without final ruin 
of their faith; but beyond all question he proves that no 
Catholic can be subjected to that examination or prepared for 
it without the most imminent danger of permanently losing 
his faith. 
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Such then is the distinct testimony of both our authors. 


Voier exoing circumstances, every Oxtond stadont oithay 


yemersea Saere no ethaeakion ek all, or recerwes Ynere om etmuca- 
tion destructive of all belief in revealed dogma. 


On one point only, it seems to us, Mr. Pattison very 
materially undervalues the danger to a Catholic student at 
Oxford. He considers his faith in no danger, unless he 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
becomes a candidate for the honours examination. The 
opinion, if deliberate, betrays a wonderful ignorance of human 


nature. The subjects of his examination, and of his studies 
in preparation for it, do not directly touch the Faith ; and so far 
it is true that “what has been taught him officially has not 


been calculated to interfere with his religious belief.” Bat 
can Mr. Pattison really doubt, that a youth of eighteen, even 
though not himself specially given to intellectual pursuits, must 
by degrees be influenced by living continually in a society in 
which every man at all respected for intellect, whether among 
the teachers or the pupils, assumes as a first principle that 
the Catholic doctrine on faith is intellectually below contempt? 
Or, again, can any one doubt that the student residing in a 
society, the moral tone of which is merely to amuse oneself 
and gain a social position, without even the protection of being 
at work, can, without a most special grace, escape the im- 


WON Mn HE tall WALD We hdd havdle doll 


OCeadtholiics Ynak not unifreqmenDy Ws is Yhrough moral pollmton 
that faith itself is endangered and lost. 


The picture of Oxford given by Mr. Pattison is but too 
strongly verified by all the indications given us in other 


guarters, Tor instanes, My Sioldwin Swit pyhose nerves 


we Ymagme are not Nkely Lo be very easty Shaken by such a 
phenomenon) speaks of the present state of Oxford as “ what 
may truly be called a fearful crisis of religious faith” (p. 29). 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill has led to a discussion of the actual 
state of things, which has overflowed into the columns of the 
Guardian. Week by week, for several months, letters appeared 


there which we may be sure, from the cautious character of 
that paper, gave only a very imperfect glimpse of the real 


state of things. But even the glimpse thus given was truly 
portentous. Specially important were a series of letters, 
written with his name by Mr. Liddon; a man whose position 
and character carry great weight. To gain the full im- 
pression from his letters, they should be read through 
in order. We can here quote only a few detached passages. 
He declares, “ When the existing moral restraints (i.e., 
the subscriptions) have been altogether removed, we must, 
I fear, expect an outbreak of cultured scepticism, for which 
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our past experience affords no parallel.”—‘“ What we have 
chiefly to fear is the maintenance of State connection 
till the period when a secularized State education shall have 
sapped all faith at either extremity of society.””—“ Should 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill become law, a majority of our professors 
will still in all probability be Christians, or at least indisposed 
to attack Christianity. But it is also reasonable to suppose 
that there will be some professors among us of a very different 
kind. Considering the rapid advances of Positivism, more 
or less disguised, within the last three or four years, it may 
fairly be said that a Comtist,” i.e. Atheist, “ professor of 
history, for example, is by no means an improbable personage 
in the ‘ free’ Oxford of the future.” 

In his next letter, Mr. Liddon, after speaking of Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill as “rendering legal and moral the position of 
fellows who entirely reject Christianity,” goes on, “ It may be 
said that the dreaded evil already exists.” He admits this: 
but pleads that the subscriptions required by law make it ‘‘ com- 
paratively harmless; ’’ and thus goes on. “ That the removal 
of subscription will lead to an immediate conviction of the truth 
of Christianity on the part of all persons who are teachers or pro- 
fessors, appears to me at least too sanguine an anticipation.” 
In answer to this, the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, Rector 
of Hagley, writes thus, “ Mr. Liddon holds in terrorem over 
us the vision of Positivist,” i.e. Atheist, ‘‘ professors delivering 
lectures in our universities. But is there not another view of 
the case not sufficiently considered? The Positivist opinions 
are already held, and most effectively propagated (as who shall 
deny they are?) by conversation, by books, through innumerable 
channels in the universities. Isit not far better and safer in the 
end that they should be advocated openly, that we may be able 
to deal with them equally openly?” ‘‘I cannot but believe that 
a very large portion of the scepticism and unbelief which is 
now poisoning the minds of ow youths would vanish beforea 
more believing policy.” Mr. Liddon again writes: “It has 
been hinted that my argument proceeds upon an exaggerated 
estimate of the prevalence of earnest anti-Christian and anti- 
theistic convictions within the University. Upon so painful 
and invidious a question it is impossible to enter into detail ; 
but even a non-resident, like my old friend Mr. Lake, is well 
aware of the real state of the case.”” He then quotes an expres- 
sion of Mr. Goldwin Smith to the same effect. Mr. Lake, a 
distinguished man of what was considered in Oxford five-and- 
twenty years ago the liberal school, and a favourite pupil of 
Dr. Arnold, had written (a week earlier) that he understands 
why, in speaking of Oxford, “religious men should shrink 
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from acknowledging a state of things, which they hope to be 
only transitory, and from which they are unwilling to draw 
the veil.’ The real evil, he says, is not the presence of 
religious dissenters; it is, “ that which already ewists in- 
creases, and is not likely to be diminished—an utterly unsettled, 
not to say anti-Christian, religious teaching. No one who 
knows anything of Oxford can have much doubt on this 
point.” He, like Mr. Goldwin Smith, hopes that the passing 
of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill may lead to a “ restoration of belief.’ 
“There would perhaps in many colleges be an active believing 
party and an active unbelieving one. But though this is not 
a pleasing state of things to contemplate, I would ask Mr. 
Liddon whether something very like it does not exist already.” 
Mr. Liddon replies that he is “ no prophet,” that he does 
not anticipate ‘‘ revival of belief” from the passing of Mr. 
Coleridge’s Bill. ‘ On the contrary, I expect a great increase of 
unbelief. As matters stand at present, the absence of a moral 
right to teach unbelief does practically lessen the influence of 
such teaching very considerably. The new Bill will confer this 
moral right on unbelieving,” i.e. Atheist, “teachers.”” And he 
anticipates philosophical language in the lecture-room, which of 
itself suggests that the religious proceedings in the chapel are an 
antiquated absurdity, “postulating a theory of existence which 
science condemns.” What is curious, both he and Mr. Lake, 
and others, consider that things are likely to mend after 
a few years “‘if things are left as they are.” Thus Mr. Hadden 
thinks that the current forms of scepticism are temporary 
things ; and that perhaps “ the present phase of opinion, as 
far as Oxford is concerned, may or may not continue even 
for another half-dozen years.” This expectation is apparently 
founded, on some notion that there is at present in Oxford an 
overwhelming flood of unbelief, which must in the nature of 
things lead to some reaction. We should have mentioned that 
Mr. Liddon proposes, as a “ sop to Cerberus,” to give up 
some colleges to dissenters instead of allowing the whole to be 
secularized. 

We might considerably add to these quotations : but we will 
conclude with one from a letter by ‘“ An Oxford Under- 
graduate.” He writes, ‘‘I have seen in your late numbers 
several letters about ‘letting in Goliath’* into the Univer- 
sities, and making undergraduates spectators of perpetual 





* This phrase had been used by a former writer to express his opinion 
that the atheistic teachers will be less dangerous when their position is 
legalized. We may observe here, that although the Undergraduate’s letter is 
necessarily anonymous, we have the guarantee of the editor to the fact of its 
being written by a bond-fide resident undergraduate. 
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contests between the champions of truth and heresy. As 
one of those for whose benefit the exhibition is proposed, I 
cannot refrain from venturing a few remarks. . . . While the 
champions are fighting, the two hosts [i.e., the undergra- 
duates] will not stand by to see the battle, but all will be 
fighting among themselves. The encounters among the pro- 
fessors will create factions among undergraduates. The line 
will be strongly marked between Churchmen and free- 
thinkers; the academical successes of each side will be con- 
trasted ; and the more numerous and successful will gain more 
adherents. Now, we have quite enough of this already, at 
least in Oxford. No undergraduate who mixes at all in the 
society of the cleverer men of his year can fail to have a good 
deal of real hard fighting for his principles, if he has any. 
He has to face freethinking in the form in which it comes 
home to him with most power; and is, of course, often unable 
successfully to rebut attacks upon what he believes to be true. 
This, no doubt, is a good trial. I would not shrink from it, 
but to increase it would be to overtaw strength already fully 
tried. I can assure you that Oxford is not now, for an under- 
graduate, one of those ‘ quiet places’ and ‘ undisturbed 
sanctuaries’ of which Mr. Gregory [in a letter a fortnight 
before] speaks. There is no fear of a thinking man having 
only one side presented to him; and most heartily will many 
of us thank all those who try to avert from us any addition to 
our difficulties. We are unskilled in the defences of the faith, 
which are not so easily learnt as the cant of infidelity. If we 
study theology much, we must abandon all hope of distinction 
and give more colour to the notion that a Churchman seldom 
gets a first. In short, I venture to think that those who wish 
to give us more intellectual fighting do not know how much 
we have got already.” 

In concluding these quotations, we cannot help saying a few 
words to Catholic parents who are hesitating whether or not 
to send sons to Oxford, and much more to those who are 
sending them. Considering indeed that these latter persons 
go directly counter to the emphatic warning of the Hol 
See and of the English Episcopate, they are not likely to be 
influenced by any appeal to their Catholic principle. Yet we 
will ask them this simple question : “ Do they really wish and 
intend that their sons, in the first opening of manhood, should 
be plunged by their act in a society such as that described in 
the last letter we have quoted ?” 

What we have quoted from the work of the Rector of 
Lincoln College seems to us to dispose of another proposal 
lately made, that in order to obtain for Catholic youths the 
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benefits of Oxford and Cambridge without the dangers of 


residence, we should agitate for the admission of non-resident 
candidates to Oxford and Cambridge degree examinations. 
Now under any circumstances such a proposal would be most 
objectionable on the grounds stated by Monsignore Woodlock 
in his valuable pamphlet on “ Catholic University Education 
in Ireland.” See our last number, pp. 235-237. The Rector 
of the Catholic University objects most justly to a certain 
scheme, according to which a mixed university board would 
prescribe to a Catholic college the curriculum of its studies. 
But let it be remembered that, according to that very plan 
which he opposes, the university board would be mized, and 
Catholic bishops would have a potential voice in influencing 
its decisions: whereas if Oxford or Cambridge were the seat 
of examination, the higher education of Catholics would be 
subject to the absolute control of a non-Catholic body. Far 
better, we are convinced, that they should continue to receive 
no higher education at all,—serious as that calamity would 
be,—than that they should receive an education of which non- 
Catholics prescribe every detail. 

On some future occasion we shall probably revert to this 
argument at greater length: for few things constitute a 
more anxious fact of the times, than the blindness of many 
Catholics to the fearful evil which would inevitably result, 
from connecting our higher education in any manner or 
degree whatsoever with non-Catholic bodies. But really, as 
regards our immediate purpose, there is no necessity for 
dwelling on this principle. We have the highest authority, 
as the reader has seen, for saying that the honour examination 
in Oxford is now directly and even confessedly infidel ; that it 
takes for granted infidel premises ; and requires any candidate 
to steep his mind with, and adopt as his own, directly infidel 
arguments and principles. This is the statement not of its 
opponents, but of its admirers and supporters. We can but 
profoundly pity those Catholic parents who, having sons of 
real intellectual power, choose (in the teeth of authority) to 
expose them to this blighting influence. 

Our lot is cast in times when in this matter of the education 
of their children, and in many other matters, those who prefer 
the City of God to the city of this world have to make sacrifices 
for their choice. Was there ever a time (even among those to 
which at first sight such a description would seem least 
applicable) to which something of the kind did not apply? At 
any rate, the descendants and representatives of those who for 
the sake of the Faith suffered, generation after generation, for 
themselves and their children all the injustice of the penal laws ; 
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exclusion from every career which promised emolument, distinc- 
tion, and fame, and from the friendship and society of their 
equals, must, we think, be ashamed to shrink from their greatly 
diminished portion of the same cup. In fact, it is only because 
the privations and injustice we are called to bear are so much 
less than they were, that we are called upon to answer one 
way or other such questions as that which now comes before 
us on the education of our children. It is because English- 
men are at last offering to acknowledge and receive us as 
countrymen and brethren, that we are called upon to decide 
whether, upon their terms, we can accept the invitation. The 
time perhaps may never come when a Catholic can do his 
duty to God and His Church without worldly sacrifice. Whether 
it does or not, one thing we think can hardly be doubted, that 
it is not yet come, and that we of this generation are little 
likely to see it. 





Dr. Pusey’s letter to the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, written after this article was finished, has called new 
attention to its subject. We need hardly say, how strongly 
it confirms all we have said as to the present state of Oxford, 
as well as its future. The future effect of Mr. Coleridge’s 
Bill Dr. Pusey on the whole thinks even greater than we are © 
inclined to believe. In the letter of explanation which on 
August 20, he addressed to the Times, he says almost in our 
own words,—“ Mr. Coleridge’s Bill involves a principle of far 
more moment and of far greater extent, than the proposal to 
disestablish the Irish Church.” He is convinced that the 
Bill “ can be in the interest of no religious dissenting body, 
and of no dissenting body at all except the Socinians: and 
not even of them permanently,” because their system “ must 
go downwards towards Deism, even while it continues to call 
itself Christian.”” But he adds :—“ This is a time of increasing 
consistency. People will take their side more or less with 
the old creeds of the Church, or with some form of religion, 
which (whatever it may call itself) will be essentially atheistic 
or pantheistic. The effect of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill would be 
to legitimize this conflict within the University of Oxford. 
The body whose interests it would advance would be those 
whose indistinct belief is ever being precipitated downwards ; 
who hardly know what they themselves believe; and who, 
under the name of progress, are ever retrograding to the 
hopeless scepticism before our Lord came.” 

Such is to be, according to Dr. Pusey, the Oxford of the 
future ; for that the measure in question is sure to be carried 
no one doubts. But while he attributes all this future 
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mischief to Mr. Coleridge’s Bill, he does not deny that in 
truth all he dreads has already taken place. No testimony 
against the present state of Oxford could be stronger or 
more unbiassed; for as he is contending for things as they 
are, his natural temptation must be to make the best of 
its actual state, and compare it with the evils he fears for 
the future. But he is too honest thus to deceive himself. 
While he objects that Mr. Coleridge’s Bill will authorize 
Pantheists and Atheists to teach their peculiar tenets to 
the students in Oxford, he admits that they are actually 
teaching them already, in spite of the required subscription. 
Only he hopes that if the law remains unaltered, there may 
be a reaction in favour of Christianity ; while he fears that the 
alteration of the law may tend to prevent that reaction. 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill, which authorizes pantheistic and 
atheistic teaching, Dr. Pusey admits will not make Oxford 
worse than it actually is, he only fears that it will prevent 
its getting better. These are his words. After speaking of 
“hopeless scepticism ” as lying before us, he adds: “ It is 
true that this (although a diminishing party among our 
young men) does exist among us. Some have gone far further 
than this—to the denial of Christianity itself, of their own 
free agency, and of God. But they are in a false position 
in a university which has any test or common faith at all. 
The effect of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill would be to legitimize their 
position and acknowledge them among the teachers of our 
Christian youth.” When suggesting the substitution of sub- 
scription to the Nicene Creed instead of that to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he says :— 


If the universities are to possess (as they do not) the confidence of English 
parents, there must be some guarantee that they shall not be propagandas of 
unbelief. Subscription to the Articles does this in a degree. Subscription 
to the Nicene Creed, while more limited in extent, would, as far as it ex- 
tends, be even a stricter test ; because, being newly imposed, no one could 
contend that it is obsolete. And it is a fashion among modern advocates of 
so-called free thought in Oxford to say that subscription to the Articles is 
an obsolete form ; and so, that they may be subscribed by those who believe 
nothing of their contents, not even the being of a God. But anything so 
patently unnatural and dishonest must pass away. It would be the result 
(I do not say the object) of Mr. Coleridge’s Bill to perpetuate the present state 
of things in Oxford, which no Christian would say is satisfactory, and to 
legalize the position of persons whose influence is diminishing, and, if the 
University is left to itself, will pass away. 


Dr. Pusey’s account of the present state of Oxford is alarm- 
ing enough ; but we are assured, on reliable authority, that it 
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falls short of the truth, and that in several respects. He 
knows very well how active infidelity is in Oxford; but his 
sanguine temperament, and the prejudices natural to his posi- 
tion, keep him from realizing fully the extent and strength of 
the infidel party in Oxford, or the utter impotence of Angli- 
canism to meet it. It is difficult to suppose that the dangers 
to faith would, or possibly could, be increased by the proposed 
changes in the constitution of the University. For the last 
ten years the college tutors who have taught philosophy with 
anything like success or reputation have been rationalists 
more or less advanced. On these men the Anglican Church 
has been unable to put any check whatever. We doubt if 
there has been for years a single case of a rationalist refusing 
to subscribe the Articles or to declare himself a member of 
the Established Church, from conscientious scruples. Things 
which are “ patently dishonest,””? do not always “ pass away,” 
and people soon cease to wonder at things of everyday occur- 
rence. Nor does the fact that they hold their fellowships in 
virtue of their subscription deter such persons from incul- 
cating the principles of unbelief in the most open manner. 
One fellow of a college very lately taught pure Pantheism 
in his philosophical lectures, and avowed in so many words 
to one of his pupils that the principles he propounded were 
wholly inconsistent with belief in a personal God. Another 
casually told a person with whom he had a slight acquaint- 
ance that he had long ceased to believe in the immortality 
of the soul. A third, in the common-room of his own col- 
lege, recommended Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia ” as a book for 
Pass lecturers, on the ground that it was a good means of 
unsettling all previous convictions. All of these men were dis- 
tinguished members of most distinguished colleges, all were 
men of matured minds, and all continued to partake, “ for 
example’s sake,” of the Protestant Communion. Not one of 
them had any special notoriety for the extravagance of his 
opinions. Indeed, they were moderate and sober-minded, 
compared with many of their associates. We could have 
given many worse samples of Oxford teaching, but we have 
purposely confined ourselves to instances which may fairly be 
called typical. 

But we are told that the influence of this party is “ di- 
minishing.” It is true that Mr. Liddon has done something 
by university sermons and personal intercourse for the cause 
of Protestant “ orthodoxy.” But we assert, without fear of 
contradiction from those who have a right to speak, that on 
reading men he has had little appreciable effect; and that 
out of the small number belonging to this class whom his 
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influence has even touched, two or three have passed into the 
Catholic Church, while one or two more have drifted away into 
some of the current forms of unbelief. Tractarianism still 
retains its hold on some cultivated minds who remember the 
time when it was a great intellectual movement ; it has attrac- 
tions for many unintellectual men of true piety; but for the 
present generation of Oxford men, if they take the trouble to 
read or think, it is simply an exploded folly. This much is 
certain, that the supposed diminution of free-thinking has not 
produced the slightest change in the teaching of the public 
tutors or the system of the schools. A candidate for classical 
honours must know something of the writings of the Positivist, 
school, and particularly of Mr. Mill’s “‘ Logic” and attack on Sir 
William Hamilton ; and he must have read the “ Republic,” the 
“Ethics,” and the “Fragments” of the early Greek philosophers 
in the light of pantheistic writers like Zeller and Schweg- 
ler, or of those who retail their ideas in English. Butler 
is practically forgotten, and no one who hopes for honours 
has any time to acquaint himself with the principles of 
Christian philosophy. Oxford is, beyond all doubt, a more 
dangerous place than the mixed universities abroad, because 
in the former Catholic doctrine is absolutely ignored. And we 
doubt whether even a purely Protestant university like Berlin 
presents an adequate parallel to its dangers. At Oxford 
education is principally in the hands of young men, and 
therefore is conducted with an amount of Liberal bigotry and 
proselytizing zeal peculiar to the place. The examinations 
are less tolerant than they are abroad. Above all, a young 
man is more likely to sink into infidelity unawares. He 
has little opportunity for independent research; he naturally 
accepts the conclusions of the popular tutors and professors, 
and he becomes habituated, hardly knowing what he is about, 
to principles and methods which are inconsistent with the very 
idea of a revelation, nay, of a personal God. 

Those then who would have Catholic youths sent to Oxford 
as it is, would choose a university as to which we are assured 
by its defenders, while arguing against legislative change, that 
it is already for the time all that they fear it may be made per- 
manently by the proposed law—i.e., in Dr. Pusey’s own 
words, “ Socinian, sceptical, deistic, atheistic.” As for the 
future—we are no prophets, and therefore we must leave 
our readers to judge for themselves. Let them think then 
for themselves what reasonable chance there is, that a 
university, which has fallen into this state while retaining 
subscription to some creed, will really recover from it when, 
as must so speedily happen, all such subscription is abolished. 








Arr. V.—F. BOTTALLA ON PAPAL SUPREMACY. 


The Pope and the Church considered in their Mutual Relations with reference 
to the Errors of the High Church Party in England. By the Rev. Paun 
Borrauua, $.J., Professor of Theology in 8. Beuno’s College, North 
Wales. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 


R. PUSEY, in his LEirenicon, laid his stress almost 
equally on two principal particulars of Catholic doctrine ; 
that which concerns the Most Holy Virgin, and that which 
concerns Papal supremacy and infallibility. Hitherto however 
Catholic replies have turned very far more on the former than 
on the latter subject. And that with excellent reason. As 
regards argument indeed, one part of the Hirenicon is on the 
same level with another; never did more confused and misty 
reasoning proceed from an author of name and position, than is 
exhibited by the wholeof Dr. Pusey’s objections, whether against 
the worship of our Blessed Lady or against Catholic doctrine 
on Papal prerogatives. But on the former subject, apart alto- 
gether from argument, Dr. Pusey produced an array of alleged 
facts and quotations, which tended greatly to perplex and 
mystify, not only Protestant inquirers, but Catholics themselves; 
and it became therefore the duty of Catholic controversialists 
carefully to examine these quotations. It turned out that the 
most startling of them were taken from the work of a very 
young writer, which was put on the Index almost as soon as it 
appeared; and as to the rest, various Catholic writers—we 
were ourselves in the number—applied themselves to the easy 
task of showing that these facts and quotations, when rightly 
understood, present no difficulty whatever. The only part of 
the Eirenicon, which possessed the slightest controversial 
value, was sufficiently met when this task had been accom- 
plished. 

At the same time, since Dr. Pusey’s reasoning, notwith- 
standing its weakness, has really found acceptance with a 
large number of his coreligionists,— and since these are 
the very persons whom, of all external to the Church, there is 
the greatest hope of persuading,—excellent service is done by 
methodically encountering it. This has been done by F. 
Harper on the Immaculate Conception and on Transubstantia- 
tion. But, as F. Bottalla observes in his preface, at last “‘ the 
two fundamental points of the entire controversy ” are Papal 
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supremacy and infallibility. ‘By these, and by these alone, 
can it be decided, and these once settled, all minor difficulties 
will speedily vanish.” FF. Bottalla’s present volume is on the 
former of these, the supremacy ; but another is to follow (p. 3) 
on infallibility. The two subjects indeed are most closely 
connected ; and Papal supremacy is a most important—nay, 
almost a sufficient—premiss for Papal infallibility. If Dr. 
Pusey were ever to admit—as we fully hope he one day will 
—that God has endowed the Pope with supreme power over 
the whole Church, he would hardly think of denying that 
this power extends to inward convictions as well as to out- 
ward acts; he would hardly think of denying that the Pontiff 
has the prerogative of obliging a Christian’s interior assent to 
his doctrinal decrees. Still less would Dr. Pusey dream of 
denying, that those doctrinal decrees, which all Christians 
are required by God thus unreservedly to accept, must be 
infallibly true. However, as we have said, this particular 
question of infallibility is not discussed in F’, Bottalla’s present 
volume. 

We were a little surprised two years ago (see our number 
for October 1866, p. 536) to find F. Ramiére expressing a 
doubt whether any theologian would speak of Papal ‘ supre- 
macy.” The recognized theological term, he argued, is 
“primacy,” and not “ supremacy.” We pointed out in reply 
that “de Summo Pontifice,” “on the Supreme Pontiff,’ is 
the title of every theological treatise on the Pope. Again, 
the terms “Supreme See” and ‘Supreme Power” are 
applied to the Roman Pontiff in the Council of Trent (Sessions 
V1. and XIV.). Moreover the term “ primacy,” in argument 
with Dr. Pusey and his friends, would be so ambiguous as to 
be absolutely useless. As F. Bottalla points out (p. 5), they 
adnut a primacy in S. Peter’s See, but say that it is a primacy 
of precedence, and not of jurisdiction. Well, the word 
“supremacy” is simply synonymous with “primacy of 
jurisdiction ;” and it is accordingly used throughout by our 
author to express the doctrine which he maintains against his 
opponent. 

Passing from words to things, it is no easy matter to dis- 
cover from the Hirenicon what is that view of the Church’s 
constitution, which Dr. Pusey defends as his own and opposes 
to the Roman. He admits throughout apparently—he would 
certainly be a bold man if he denied it—that the constitution 
originally given by God was to remain unaltered to the end 
of time; but when called on to explain what that constitution 
is, he gives two replies, which differ immeasurably more from 
each other than one does from the Roman Catholic. In one 
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place (Eirenicon, p. 63) he implies that the Church, by 
divine appointment, is one corporate society, aristocratically 
governed: a statement which leaves his readers in a state of 
bewilderment, as to how he can make out himself to be a member 
of the Catholic Church; or indeed how he can account the 
Catholic Church to be still existing upon earth. But F. Bottalla 
adopts the wisest possible means of ascertaining Dr. Pusey’s 
true position. Dr. Pusey has fortunately identified himself 
with Tract XC.; and that tract is the production of one, as 
remarkable for clearness and perspicuity of expression as Dr. 
Pusey is for qualities the very reverse. 


“There is nothing in the Apostolic system which gives any authority to the 
Pope over the Church which it does not give to a bishop..... It is 
altogether an ecclesiastical arrangement ; not a point de fide, but of expedience, 
custom, or piety, which cannot be claimed as if the Pope ought to have it, 
any more than on the other hand the King could of divine right claim the 
supremacy..... Bishop is superior to bishop only in rank, and not in 
power, and the Bishop of Rome, the head of the Catholic world, is not the 
centre of unity, except as having a primacy of order. 

“The portions of the Church need not otherwise have been united together 
for their essential completeness than as being descended from one original. 


Each church is independent of all the rest, and is to act on the principle of 
what may be called ‘episcopal independence’ ; except indeed so far as the 
civil power unites any number of them together.” 


Such is the unmistakable doctrine of Tract XC. quoted by 
F. Bottalla in p. 4, and such is the doctrine which that 
theologian sets himself to oppose. 

It would be absolutely incredible, were not the fact certain, 
that so preposterous a tenet could ever have prevailed among 
men possessing—we will not say that deep learning for which 
several Tractarians were remarkable,—but the most rudimental 
acquaintance with the most obvious facts of Church history.* 
Nothing can evince more surprisingly the extraordinary efficacy 
of early habits and associations. F. Bottalla’s great merit 
does not consist in having overthrown a doctrine, which is 
so obviously at variance with every fact of Church history, as 
hardly to admit of more complete refutation than is supplied 
by its very statement. I’. Bottalla’s claim on the gratitude of 
Catholics arises from his having brought out with such force, 
and supported by such an array of solid and wide though 
most unostentatious learning, the extremely opposite dogma 
of Papalsupremacy. The Church, as he maintains and as the 





* We are the less reluctant to use such strong language, as the present 
writer is among those who were once victims to this singular hallucination. 
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body of Catholics firmly believe, was constituted as one 
indivisible corporate society ; not, however, aristocratically, 
but monarchically governed : a society subjected by God’s law 
to the absolute ecclesiastical supremacy of 8. Peter and his 
successors.* 

In his preliminary section on ‘‘ Unity and Supremacy in the 
Church,” our author contrasts Dr. Pusey’s view of ecclesias- 
tical unity with that given in Scripture and Tradition. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pusey, the Church is an aggregate of as many 
independent societies as there are bishops whom he would 
account orthodox. Most opposite is the revealed dogma. 
The Church’s unity is compared in Scripture to the unity of 
Christ, and again to the unity of the Blessed Trinity (p. 8). 
Is the unity of Christ then, or the unity of the Blessed Trinity, 
a mere aggregate of parts, dependent neither on each other 
nor on any unifying principle? ‘The Church of Christ would 
not show forth the essential characteristics of its divine pro- 
totypes unless it possess a centre, which is to serve as the 
source of its unity, power, and greatness” (p. 9). Dr. Pusey 
is so ill-advised as to cite 8. Cyprian in his defence. What 
then says 8. Cyprian? ‘‘ Upon Peter, being one, He built 
His Church ; and, though He gave all the Apostles equal power, 
yet, in order to manifest unity ”’—i.e., to secure visible unity— 
“He, by His own authority, so placed the source of the same 
unity as to begin from one.” Again, ‘ The Church, being one, 
is founded by Christ upon Peter as regards the origin and 
principle of her unity” (pp. 12, 18). As to the two passages 
quoted by Dr. Pusey from S. Cyprian as teaching a different 
doctrine, our author points out that if they had been quoted 
entire, they would have been admitted by every one as telling, 
not in favour of Dr. Pusey, but directly against him (pp. 20-22). 
Dr. Pusey again astounds us by declaring “that he would be 
content to unite England with Rome upon the terms which 
have the sanction of Bossuet.”? What, then, is Bossuet’s doc- 
trine? F. Bottalla, having quoted from him various passages, 
thus sums it up:— 


1. Christ, in order to give unity to His Church, founded it on the primacy 
and supremacy of §. Peter's Chair. 2. This doctrine is contained both 
in Scripture and in the tradition of all Antiquity. 3. Episcopal authority is 





* We use the qualification “ ecclesiastical,” as on former occasions, to 
prevent possible misconception. Of course, in one sense, the Pope’s supre- 
macy is not absolute, because it is restrained by God’s law within certain 
limits, and (as Ultramontanes consider) is infallibly restrained by God’s 
Providence from attempting to transgress those limits. But it is “ ecclesi- 
astically” absolute; 7.c. subject to no authority on earth. 
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intended to give unity to particular Churches ; but the unity of the whole 
Catholic Church flows from the supreme authority of the see of Rome, which 
is its root and centre. 4. The Chair of Peter, in virtue of its supremacy, has 
jurisdiction over all bishops, and this jurisdiction is of divine right. 5, These 
propositions, regarding the supremacy of 8. Peter and his successors, belong 
to the Deposit of Faith, and are not merely a part of the variable discipline 
of the Church.—(pp. 16, 17.) 


Are these then the terms on which Dr. Pusey “ would be 
contented to unite England with Rome” ? 

The second section is occupied with the Scriptural proof of 
S. Peter’s supremacy over the Apostolic Church, and with the 
patristic authority for so interpreting the various relevant 
texts. The strange allegation of Mr. Palmer and other 
Protestants is here carefully considered, that there is no 
traditional authority for applying to S. Peter the famous 
“* Super hance petram eedificabo Ecclesiam Meam.” We doubt 
if by any previous writer this objection has been so satisfac- 
torily and fully encountered. We are sure our readers will 
thank us for giving them a long extract, as some specimen of 
the completeness and exhaustiveness, by means of which an 
already well-worn theme can receive entirely fresh life and 
interest. The author first points out that— 


In the first five centuries of the Church there are at least twenty-seven 
Fathers who understand Peter to be the rock on which the Church was 
built ; that is to say, more than the High Church party could appeal to in 
support of any other doctrine whatever.—(p. 34.) 


He then thus proceeds (the italics are our own) :— 


Mr. Palmer and his friends, on the authority of Du Pin, reply that many 
Fathers understood the rock to mean our Lord ; others, the true Faith ; and 
others, the Apostles collectively. But Mr. Palmer supposes that those 
Fathers intended to give their interpretations as being the literal sense of 
the words of Christ. If such is his opinion, he does a great injustice to the 
Fathers, by supposing them to have adopted a strange, an unnatural, a dis- 
torted, a fanciful interpretation ;—for such are the terms which Rosenmiiller, 
Kuinoel, Bengel, Bloomfield, Alford, and others apply to these various 
interpretations ;—and, moreover, by falsely representing them as guilty of 
self-contradiction : for all the Fathers who, before the siath century, seem to 
have adopted any of the above-mentioned interpretations, referred the rock 
literally to S. Peter. As is done, for instance, by Origen, Hilary, 8. Gregory 
of Nyssa, S. Ambrose, 8. Jerome, 8. Augustin, 8. Chrysostom, 8. Cyril 
of Alexandria, 8. Leo, &. Our adversaries cannot deny the fact ; as it 
results even from the bare comparison of the lists of names subjoined by 
them to each of the above-mentioned opinions. Now, if those very Fathers 
who understood the rock either of Christ, or of S. Peter's faith and con- 
fession, are to be found maintaining the obvious reference of the rock to 
S. Peter,—it manifestly follows that, in proposing that collateral mediate, and 
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indirect exposition, they did not forget the immediate, original, and tradi- 
tional interpretation of the rock, ever maintained by the Church Catholic. 
But, further, the literal interpretation which refers the rock to S. Peter, so far 
from excluding the other interpretations given above, is perfectly consistent 
with them. Nay, all these interpretations, if we put them together, supply 
us with the complete and full meaning of Christ’s words. For S. Peter was, it 
is true, appointed the rock on which the Church was to be built ; but he was 
not to be the principal, the original rock, from which the Church was to 
derive its internal strength. Peter was not himself to be the rock : “ That rock 
was Christ,” according to the words of the Apostle ; and “ other foundation 
can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Peter was 
to be the rock of the Church ; but secondarily to Christ, from whom the 
Church was to receive its stability. Yet he was to be the outward and 
visible rock, whilst Christ was the inward and invisible foundation. For 
the secondary and visible rock cannot be conceived without the primary 
foundation. Moreover, faith, and faith in Christ, is the principle which 
constitutes Christ’s Church. Therefore, Peter was appointed to be the rock 
of the Church, on account of his faith in, and public confession of, the 
divinity of Christ. In other words, our Lord founded His Church upon 
Peter, who had solemnly professed his faith in His divinity. Peter, then, is 
the rock, because he represents—and, in a manner, embodies—the principle 
of faith in Christ. On this account, some of the Fathers, whilst taking the 
rock in its literal sense, at the same time say also that faith in Christ, or 
public confession of this faith, is the rock of the Church. These interpreta- 
tions, far from being incompatible, rather are naturally implied each in the 
other, and serve to bring out the full import of the words of Christ. What 
wonder, then, if, in the fourth and fifth centuries, when Arianism impugned 
the divinity of Christ and attempted to shake the rock of the Church, the 
Fathers lifted up their voice, and denounced the heretics as destroyers of the 
Church—for the Church, as they teach, is built on the rock of Christ, on the 
confession of His divinity? In speaking thus, they did not reject the literal 
sense handed down by the tradition of the first three centuries, which they 
themselves had already repeatedly set forth in their writings. But in opposing 
the Arian heresy and its offshoots, they preferred to aim a blow against it by 
the use of the mediate, indirect, and relative interpretation.—(pp. 36-38.) 


F. Bottalla adds a number of passages from the Fathers 
who wrote after Arius, forcibly illustrating this statement, and 
then thus proceeds :— 


In two Councils—those of Ephesus and Chalcedon—the literal interpreta- 
tion was assumed as true without the least contradiction. In the Council of 
Ephesus, Philip, the legate of the Roman see, openly asserts that “S. Peter 
is the prince and the head of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Church.” And in the Council of Chalcedon, Paschasinus 
and Lucentius, the Papal legates, made the same declaration, calling S. Peter 
“the rock and groundwork of the Catholic Church, and the foundation of the 
orthodox faith.” Moreover, the rock is understood of Peter in the well- 
known formulary of faith set forth by Pope Hormisdas . . Eastern 
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Church after the schism of Acacius. This formulary was received and 
signed by all the patriarchs and bishops of the Oriental Church ; and in the 
Eighth (Ecumenical Council it was again confirmed by all the Fathers, both 
of the Latin and Greek Churches. So that, as Bossuet remarks, that 
formulary may be said to be sanctioned by the whole Catholic world. In 
the face of all this evidence, how can Mr. Palmer, Dr. Browne, and their 
followers, believe it to be “proved incontestably that the Church has not 
received any certain apostolical tradition as to the meaning of this part of 
the text” ?—(pp. 41, 42.) 


At a later period of this section the relation between §. 
Peter and the other Apostles is thus admirably stated :— 


All the Apostles were entrusted with the power of binding and loosing ; 
but Peter, and Peter alone, received the keys of the kingdom of heaven. All 
were to concur in laying the foundation of the Church of Christ ; but Peter, 
and Peter alone, was to be its rock. All the faithful were to be founded 
upon the Apostles; but the Apostles themselves, together with all their 
several flocks, were to be grounded on the great rock, Peter. All the 
Apostles were sent to feed all nations with the doctrine of Christ ; but Peter 
alone was to be the supreme and cecumenical pastor over the whole world. 
All nations were the sheep of the Apostles ; but all nations, together with 
their pastors, were to be the sheep of Peter, since all the sheep of Christ, 
without exception, were committed to him. Such truly is the doctrine ex- 
pressed by the Fathers on the inequality of the Apostles with reference to 
S. Peter’s supremacy. “To Peter,” remarks S. Cyprian, “He says, after 
His resurrection, ‘Feed My sheep.’ Upon him, being one, He builds His 
Church, and though He gives to all the Apostles an equal power, and says, 
‘ As My Father sent Me,’ &c., yet, in order to manifest unity, He has by 
His supreme authority so placed the source of the same unity as to begin 
from one.” Origen, S. Basil, S. Gregory Nazianzen, S. Optatus of Milevis, 
S. Ambrose, S. Jerome, S. Augustin, S. Leo, S. Asterius, and other Fathers 
bear witness, precisely and definitely, to the same doctrine. Indeed, there 
is no Father who has ventured to ascribe either to individual Apostles, or to 
the Apostolic College, the titles assigned by Christ to Peter ; but on him, in 
order to show his real pre-eminence and authority over his fellow Apostles, 
they lavish the most singular expressions of praise. Moreover, regarding 
S. Peter as the head of the Apostolic College, they represent the power of 
the Apostles to be derived from him, and to flow from the head into the 
whole body.—(pp. 57-59.) 


Dr. Pusey has endorsed the common objection of Protes- 
tants, founded on §. Gregory’s disclaimer of the title 
“‘ Universal Bishop” ; and has thus committed himself to the 
opinion, that S. Gregory’s predecessors had put forth no claim 
to divinely-given supremacy over the Church. Our author 
begins his third section with a reply to this objection. 
“The letters, indeed, of the Popes of the first three centuries 
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are lost” (p. 63, note 187) ; but he begins with Pope S. Siricius, 
whose letters stand first, and carries the series through that 
Pontiff’s various successors. S. Siricius then testifies that “he 
had been entrusted with the cure of all the Churches” (p. 68) : 
S. Innocent I. claims to be “ head and apex of the Episcopate ”’ 
(p. 63): S. Zosimus said that “no one might venture to 
question the judgment of the Apostolic See” (p. 64): S. 
Boniface I., that “the care of the Universal Church was 
entrusted to the Roman See (p. 64): and so on down to the 
time of 8. Leo. 8S. Leo, as every one knows, used words 
than which no stronger could have been put forth by S. 
Gregory VII. or by Boniface VIII. In fact Mr. Palmer, the 
Anglican, frankly confesses (p. 89) that S. Leo’s “ continual 
object was to assert that S. Peter still lived in his successors, 
and that all the promises made to him were also made to the 
Bishop of Rome.” 

Whatever else then S. Gregory the Great may have meant 
when he disclaimed the title of Universal Bishop,—most 
certainly he could not possibly have intended to deny that 
God had given to him, as to 8. Peter’s successor, supremacy 
over the whole Church. In various parts of his letters 
indeed, he distinctly testifies this fundamental dogma of 
the Gospel. He says that ‘the Apostolic See is the head 
of all the Churches ” (p. 68, note 208); that “a charge has 
been laid on him of watching over all the Churches ” (note 
210) ; that “if a fault is found in bishops, there is not one of 
them who is not subject to the Apostolic See” (note 211) ; 
that “the care and princedom of the whole Church is com- 
mitted to Peter”? (note 212) ; and that “ Peter, in the person 
of his successors, was still living in the Roman See” (p. 69). 
And what he claims in words he no less claims in action. On 
that very matter of the title “‘ Universal Bishop,” to which we 
shall presently again refer, observe his whole demeanour to 
John, the Patriarch of Constantinople. He writes to that 
prelate (p. 121) declaring that, if persuasion will not avail, he 
(the Pope) must have recourse to severity; “for when a 
wound cannot be healed by gentle handling, we must have 
recourse to the knife.” Our author may well ask “ What bishop 
in the Church ever had the power of wsing the knife to the 
wounds of another bishop his equal?” Yet this was said to 
the very Patriarch of Constantinople. What words can be 
stronger to express supremacy ? 

There are two principal statements of S. Gregory on which 
Dr. Pusey insists. The first is the Holy Pontiff’s language 
concerning the three Petrine Sees—Rome, Alexandria, and 


Antioch. F, Bottalla explains easily enough (pp. 74-5) 8S. 
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Gregory’s meaning in this language. Here we will only say 
that Dr. Pusey’s strange misapprehension is refuted, not only 
by those other utterances of 8. Gregory which we have just 
quoted, but by his express language concerning the patriarchs 
themselves. FF. Bottalla cites this in p. 76; we mentioned 
it at somewhat greater length in our number for last October 
(p. 297). When Natalis, bishop of Salona in Dalmatia, had set 
aside S. Gregory’s sentence with regard to the Archdeacon 
Honoratus, the Holy Pontiff thus writes: “If any one of the 
four patriarchs had done this, such contwmacy could not have 
been passed over without the greatest scandal.” 

The second circumstance of S. Gregory’s life which Dr. 
Pusey converts into controversial capital, is his disclaimer of 
the title “Universal Bishop.” Now there are two essen- 
tially different senses in which that term might imaginably be 
applied to the Roman Pontiffs. It might imaginably be 
intended only to express, that they have received from God 
supreme power over the whole Church. But on the other 
hand it might be understood as expressing, that they are the 
proper bishops of each diocese; that the Papacy alone, and 
not also the Episcopate, is of divine institution. We pointed 
out in July 1867 (p. 74) that this latter tenet is actually 
heretical; and S. Gregory therefore of course would have 
most earnestly condemned it. The question then is to be de- 
cided by contemporary circumstances: did he disclaim the title 
in the former sense or in the latter? Hecannot by any possi- 
bility have disclaimed it in the former sense, unless you suppose 
him to have revolutionized his whole principles: for he had 
expressly said that to him is entrusted the care of all the 
Churches ; that to him every bishop is subject where there is 
question of a fault; that he would apply the knife to the 

_ wounds of a certain patriarch, if milder means were unavail- 
ing. It must by absolute necessity then have been the 
latter sense in which 8. Gregory understood and disclaimed 
the title; nor indeed have the Roman Pontiffs at any time 
assumed it. They have called themselves “Bishops of the 
Catholic Church,” but never “ Universal Bishops.” 

So much, then, on the claim of authority put forth by a 
long series of Pontiffs. On the other side there has been 
continuous acknowledgment of that authority, not on the part 
of Westerns only, but of Easterns also. This is shown by 
F. Bottalla in a long chain of instances, reaching from the 
Nicene period to the very days of Photius and Cerularius 
(pp. 81-137). It is impossible, within our limits, to enume- 

rate these instances ; and we will confine ourselves therefore to 

what Anglicans urge as one of their very principal objections, 
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but which is in fact a signal illustration of Roman Catholic 
doctrine. We refer to the 28th canon of Chalcedon. 

There has been much controversy among theologians as to 
the precise bearing of this canon, nor does it seem easy to 
arrive at a very clear conclusion on the matter ;* but nothing 
in the world is more certain than that the Anglican view of 
it is simply monstrous. It is the Anglican, and again the 
modern Photian, view (see pp. 94, &c.) that in this canon the 
Easterns declare their independence of the West; attribute 
the Pope’s primacy to purely ecclesiastical institution ; and 
claim for themselves the power of arranging at their pleasure 
the order and precedency of Eastern patriarchs, without asking 
his consent. Now, we must be excused for thinking that the 
purport of this canon was better understood by those who made 
wt (misty though their notions may have been) than it can 
be bya modern Anglican or Photian ; and that their synodical 
address to Pope S. Leo may be taken as the one authentic 
exposition of that attitude, which they intended to assume 
towards the Holy See. What then is their language in this 
address? They take for granted throughout that their canon 
would have no force without his sanction, and humbly implore 
him to give it that sanction. We enacted it, they say, 
“trusting that your Holiness, when informed of what we 
have done, will accept and confirm it, . .. . knowing that 
every good institution made by children redounds to [the 
honour of] the fathers who appropriate it. We beseech you 
therefore, honour our judgment by your suffrage; that as we 
have exhibited harmony with ow’ head in good works, so he 
may fulfil for his children what is becoming. So shall our 
pious kings be comforted, who firmly hold your Holiness’s 
judgment as law.” To this 8. Leo replied, “We make 
void ” the canon in question, “and, through the authority of 
Blessed Peter the Apostle, we wholly annul it by this general 
determination” (Bottalla, p. 102). No protest whatever was 
put forth by the East, as though herein S. Leo had exceeded 
“the authority” given him as successor of “ Blessed Peter 
the Apostle ;”” while he, on the other hand, continued to ex- 
press, in various different shapes, his authoritative decision. 


He expressed these sentiments with Apostolic energy in his letters to the 
Synod of Chalcedon, to the Patriarch of Antioch, to the Emperor Marcian, 
and to Anatolius, Bishop of Constantinople ; he even required the latter to 





* It seems to us by far the most probable solution of the difficulty, that 
the Easterns did not themselves precisely know (to use a familiar phrase) 
what they wefe driving at. 
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express in writing his submission to the decision of the Roman See, and 
Anatolius did not delay to forward to Rome the documents required. The 
Emperor himself could not refrain from praising the Apostolic firmness of 
the Pontiff, in refusing a suit which had the support of the imperial in- 
fluence.—(pp. 102, 103.) 


The whole history then of this canon is a conspicuous proof, 
how fully the Easterns admitted in theory the Roman Pontiff’s 
supremacy. And, passing from particular facts to the general 
aspect of history, what do we find? 


Throughout Church history no single instance could be found of an appeal 
carried to an Eastern synod, provincial or general, or to any of the Oriental 
patriarchs, from a sentence of a Western synod under the sanction of a 
Pope. But innumerable examples occur of persons who, after condemnation 
in the East, appealed to the Papal court.—(p. 152.) 


To ourselves the most interesting section of F. Bottalla’s 
work has been the seventh, on Gallicanism. It is sometimes 
loosely said that Gallicanism is ‘‘an open question ;”” but it is 
important here to keep clear of equivocations. Undoubtedly 
it is an open question, in such sense that no confessor can refuse 
his penitents Absolution on the mere ground of their holding 
Gallican opinions. In this respect, Gallicanism is in a better 
position than minimism: for we have always maintained that 
the confessor can refuse his penitents Absolution, if they will 
not accept as infallibly true the Church’s minor censures ; or 
the condemnations contained in the Syllabus; or the teaching 
of the “ Mirari vos” and ‘ Quanti curi” ; confirmed as all 
this teaching has been by the Episcopate. But while we 
gladly concede to Gallicans so much as this, we cannot for one 
moment admit that a Gallican is an orthodox Catholic, in the 
sense in which an Ultramontane is such. “ Gallicanism,”’ says 
F. Bottalla (p. 159), “ considered in its natural tendency, is 
truly a schism in disguise.” If the French clergy remained 
Catholic in the time of Louis XIV., they did so “ inconsistently 
with their Gallican principles” (p. 183). Those principles, 
we maintain, lead to heresy by inevitable logical consequence ; 
though, from obvious motives of charity and expediency, 
they are as yet tolerated by the Holy See, in the case of any 
one who does not himself pursue them to that consequence.* 





* “Tet not men argue from the silence of Rome to establish that the Holy 
See finds nothing reprehensible in such a man or such a book. The Chief of 
religion must be extremely reserved in those kinds of condemnation which 
may involve such fatal consequences. Especially he remembers the paternal 
maxim, ‘Condemn not the error which condemns itself.’ He should never 
strike except at the last extremity ; and even when he does strike, he should 
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Nothing can be more masterly than F. Bottalla’s sketch of 
the history of those tenets which were afterwards called 
Gallican (pp. 160-180). Putting aside the question of infal- 
libility—with which our author’s present volume is not directly 
concerned—these tenets consist of two different particulars. 
They (1) deny the Church’s indirect power over things tem- 
poral ; and (2) they limit in some way, which no Gallican has 
ever clearly explained, the Pope’s power over the Church in 
things spiritual. Now it was the first of these tenets with 
which Gallicanism started, and which led in due time to the 
second. 


Long before the pretended Council of Basle the seeds of schism and 
rebellion against the supreme authority of the Church had spread over 
Europe. Many causes concurred in fostering this evil tendency and widening 
its effects, among which causes no little influence must be ascribed to the 
revival of the Roman jurisprudence. The new jurisconsults, inspired with 
the pagan maxims of imperial autocracy, regarded the jurisdiction of the 
Holy See as an unlawful usurpation of the rights of the civil authority. By 
exaggerated doctrines regarding the prerogatives of princes and emperors, 
these lawyers created a jealousy of Papal authority. In the name of the 
independence and power of princes, they declared the bitterest war against 
the jurisdiction of the Apostolic See, and drove temporal rulers into a 
miserable struggle with the supreme pastor of the Church. Such was the 
source whence sprang the wicked attempts of Philip the Fair, King of 
France, against Boniface VIII., and of Louis of Bavaria, the pretender to 


the imperial crown, against John XXII.—(pp. 160, 161.) 


It will have been seen in this extract with pleasure, but 
without surprise, that F. Bottalla is by no means one of those 
half-hearted Catholics, who consider Popes to have claimed 
a power as divinely given which God did not give. He 
straightforwardly describes Philip’s contest against Boniface 
VIII. as a “ miserable struggle,” a “ wicked attempt.” 

Those schismatical principles, which had their origin as 
above described, received indefinitely greater strength from the 
Papal residence at Avignon, and still more from the great 
Western schism (p. 161). Some theologians indeed were 
disposed to push these principles into the full consequence 
drawn from them at a later period by Cranmer and Henry 
VIII. ; but the more moderate was also the more influential 
party among those tainted with the infection. The tenets of 
this party were those afterwards called Gallican; and by far 





measure his blows. .. . . It is partly to this moderation, essentially charac- 
teristic of the Holy See, that France owes the inestimable blessedness of still 
being Catholic.”—De Maistre, on the Gallican Church, 1, 2, c, 16. 
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their most distinguished and respectable leader was Gerson. 
These men “ acknowledged the divine supremacy of the Pope 
as identical with that of Christianity itself” (p. 162); but 
they claimed a certain, indeed a very considerable, degree of 
independence for national Churches, and placed an Gicumenical 
Council above the Supreme Pontiff. Meanwhile, by far the 
larger part of theologians remained faithful to the old tradition, 
and repudiated altogether these new-fangled theories. On 
the election of Martin V. there is every probability that such 
theories would have fallen into profound oblivion, had it not 
been for the despotism of French Parliaments (p. 164). The 
Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, founded on the maxims of the 
pseudo-Council of Basle, was the immediate origin of the 
Gallican “ liberties ””—“ liberties” against the Pope, intoler- 
able servitude towards the King. This Pragmatic Sanction 
indeed was in form repealed; but its principles continued to 
thrive in France, not only among politicians (pp. 167—171), 
but ultimately among clerics also (p. 173). ‘ Calvinism and 
Paganism banded together to accomplish the purpose of 
despotic oppression” (p. 169), and by degrees induced a 
large body of bishops to join in the nefarious enterprise. The 
four famous Gallican Articles, detestable as they are, by no 
means represent the full amount of evil principles prevalent 
among some even of the bishops and clergy. ‘ The French 
bishops, accustomed to a servile submission to the King, would 
have been ready to proclaim a schism” (p. 175), but that 
— ig against the wish both of Bossuet and of the King 
nimself, 


Although the Four Articles contain assertions most erroneous, and most 
contrary to the doctrine of even the Gallican Church in earlier times, yet 
Bossuet drew them up in such a vague and indefinite manner that, in many 
instances, they admit of a mitigated interpretation. Moreover, Bossuet 
could not be induced to number amongst the doctrines of the French Church 
the right of appeal to a Council from the sentence of the Pope.—(p. 176.) 


The good name of Bossuet is prized by all Catholics; and 
our readers will therefore be glad to see it clearly explained, 
how little he is to be considered responsible for that shallow 
and unscrupulous work, the “ Defence of the Declaration.” 


A man like Bossuet could not act against his conscience. He, therefore, 
recast his work two or three times. He kept it unpublished for no less than 
twenty years. Before his death he attempted to write it anew upon 
different principles, and to give it the title of “Gallia Orthodoxa.” Being 
surprised by death, he rigorously required of his nephew, the Abbé Bossuet, 
to let no one have the work, but to place it in the hands of the King alone. 
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That monarch, who always held Catholic principles when his mind was not 
blinded by his passions, had already yielded to the ever-increasing reluctance 
felt by Bossuet to publish a work so injurious to the Church and dangerous 
to Catholic nations. He, accordingly, refused to receive the deposit at the 
hands of the nephew of the deceased prelate; and only after six years of 
importunity did he consent to let it lie in a box in his royal palace. It was 
the nephew of Bossuet—unworthy to bear that illustrious name—who, forty- 
one years after the death of his uncle, published at Amsterdam the “ Defensio 
Declarationis Cleri Gallicani” (1745), having previously secured the loss of 
the papers in which Bossuet, on his death-bed, had recast his work. Bossuet 
had deeply considered for twenty years the effect of the Gallican Declara- 
tion, and had clearly understood its inconsistency. The books written during 
that time against the Four Articles had cleared away former prejudice, and 
opened his eyes to the abyss of schism and heresy into which they were 
leading the Church of France. Hence his perplexity, his trouble, and his 
repentance with regard to his volume, which always weighed on his mind as 
a most heavy burden. Bossuet himself would never have consented to 
publish a work from which the enemies of the Church have so eagerly drawn 
weapons against her. He had already, in a manner, judged and condemned 
the book by keeping it for twenty years in his secret desk, and by confiding 
it, under the condition above mentioned, in his last will, to his nephew, the 
Abbé Bossuet, who treacherously violated the trust. We, therefore, cannot 
regard the “ Defensio Declarationis Cleri Gallicani” as a fair exponent of the 
mind of the Bishop of Meaux, nor even as a genuine production of his 
hand.—(pp. 177, 178.) 


Our author proceeds to point out—as Archbishop Manning 
had already done most forcibly—how that, ‘‘as soon as the Four 
Articles were published, the whole Catholic world lifted up its 
voice to condemn them as absurd and detestable ” (p. 179). 

In his eighth section F. Bottalla treats the famous decree 
of Constance on the superiority of Council over Pope. He 
argues for a proposition, which to us has always appeared so 
obvious on the very surface of things, that we have been 
astonished how Gallicans can call it in question. He maintains 
that this decree was never promulgated as a doctrinal deter- 
mination, to which the Council claimed the interior assent of 
all Catholics; nor again as touching at all on the general 
relations of Pope and Council. It was purely a manifesto of 
the Council, setting forth the ground on which they assumed 
the authority they were then exercising ; which they were 
exercising under those most exceptional circumstances exist- 
ing at the moment, when there were three rival claimants 
of the Papacy, and no certain Pope. Since therefore this 
decree was never promulgated as a doctrinal determination 
binding on the assent of Catholics, it cannot possibly be 
accounted as falling under Martin V.’s confirmation, F. 
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Bottalla draws attention to two arguments in particular, as 
showing that this decree was never intended to apply in any 
other case, than in the most exceptional one of a doubtful 
Pope. Firstly, in Session 38, long after the decree had been 
passed, the assembled Fathers exclaimed that “ the Pope when 
elected cannot be bound ”’; i.e. that the Council would have 
no authority over a certain Pope (p. 195). Then secondly, 
even as regards the three doubtful Popes then existing, the 
Council strained every nerve to obtain from them a voluntary 
resignation, and avoid the necessity of extreme coercive 
measures. 


If then the Fathers of Constance did not dare to treat even doubtful 
Pontiffs, in a time of schism, according to the maxims of the Articles of the 
Fourth and Fifth Sessions, how can we believe that they intended to enforce 
these very Articles as general rules for the Church in its normal state ?— 


(p. 197.) 


We have now said enough to give our readers a general 
view of what they may expect from F. Bottalla’s volume. It 
makes no pretence to eloquence or rhetorical power; this 
could not be expected from an Italian writing in English. 
Nor again are we quite sure that the arrangement of matter 
is everywhere so lucid and orderly as it might have been. It 
appeals however throughout to those who read, not for the 
sake of amusement and excitement, but of solid argument 
and search for truth. We will venture to say that no one will 
study it in such dispositions, without having his highest 
expectations realized and confirmed. And nowadays, when 
a persistent effort is being made to revive within the Church 
what Mr. Renouf once called “the loathsome carcase of 
Gallicanism,” it is of great importance that such treatises 
as this should be carefully perused and fully mastered. 
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Art. VI.—THE CASE OF 8. LIBERIUS. 


The Condemnation of Pope Honorius. By Peter Le Pace Renour. Note 
on Pope Liberius. London; Longmans. 


M* LE PAGE RENOUF, in a lengthy note appended 
to the above-named pamphlet, revives the often-debated 
case of §. Liberius. In our number for January, 1867, we had 
occasion, in noting the first two livraisons of the Revue des 
Questions Historiques, to comment on an article in the first 
of these, from the pen of M. Edouard Dumont, in which the 
same subject was treated in some detail. As specimens of 
two historical critics who come to diametrically opposite con- 
clusions from the same evidence, it would be interesting to 
compare the two writers, Mr. Renouf and M. Dumont. We 
must ask our readers, on the present occasion, to follow us 
whilst we briefly state the view at which we have arrived, 
after some study, on an historical question which derives a 
considerable amount of interest from the present tendencies 
of domestic controversy. 

We will first state Mr. Renouf’s conclusions, as they define 
the limits of the dispute. He asserts, then (p. 41), that there 
is “very positive evidence that the Pope (Liberius) officially 
subscribed a heterodox creed; that he signed the condemna- 
tion of S. Athanasius; and that he entered into communion 
with the Arian leaders, and admitted their orthodoxy.” What 
we think of these conclusions will appear in the sequel. 

Before dealing either with Mr. Renouf’s authorities or our 
own view of them, we will make a few preliminary observa- 
tions. It is very important to approach the consideration 
of the case of §. Liberius from the right side. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that all we can do against Mr. Renouf is 
to stand on the defensive, to explain and to excuse. On the 
contrary, it is the other side on whom rests the burden of 
proof; and we are much mistaken if their materials are any- 
thing like equal to it. It is an undisputed fact that S. Liberius 
was a glorious defender of Catholic orthodoxy, both before 
and after his alleged fall, but more particularly after it. It is 
equally undisputed that no trace of anything like retractation 
or regret is anywhere to be found either in his own writings 
or in those of numerous bishops and historians who have 
mentioned his name in their accounts of the controversies that 
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followed the period of his alleged fall. It is certain that the 
Emperor Constantius, his arch-persecutor, was afraid of him 
even after his alleged submission ; and it is certain that the 
bishops of the court party never triumphed in a victory such 
as the fall of a Pope would have given them. All this will be 
vividly brought before the reader’s mind by a few details. 
What followed the alleged fall of the Pope is of great moment. 
We have very full particulars of many events; but neither 
the fall, nor the retractation, is ever mentioned. This looks 
like what Paley called ‘naked history.” Paley said he 
dreaded a piece of history with no antecedents and no con- 
sequences. One has no difficulty, for instance, in admitting 
the Nicene Council, or the Norman conquest, because each is 
embedded in a series of other facts, preceding and following, 
leading to it, and dependent on it. But that Richard III. was 
a humpback, and that he murdered his nephews, are isolated 
facts, for which we have the word of a more or less trust- 
worthy chronicler, but which we should not, perhaps, feel 
much difficulty in questioning, if other reasons required us to 
do so. 

The Council of Rimini took place in the year 359 ; that is, 
the year after the alleged fall of 8. Liberius, and after he had 
returned to Rome. It was convoked by the Emperor Con- 
stantius in order to seduce the bishops of the West into 
condemning the Nicene word consubstantial, at the same 
time that the bishops of the East were to reject it at 
Seleuceia. Ursacius and Valens came down expressly from 
the court to manage the deliberations ; four hundred and forty 
bishops were gathered together; and the occasion was of the 
gravest and most solemn. Everything about it goes to show 
that the semi-Arians were determined to make an unprece- 
dented effort to commit the Church to their views. Now, if 
S. Liberius had already assented to their demands, it is 
perfectly inexplicable that he was not summoned to the 
Council ; yet he was not summoned: it is inexplicable that 
his. example was not quoted; yet it was not quoted: it 
is inexplicable that Potamus and Epictetus, in the course 
of the very Council, should demand loudly that he should 
be condemned; that S. Hilary, in his account, should say 
nothing either of a fall or a retractation; above all, that 
the Pope himself should condemn and quash the whole pro- 
ceedings, and dictate terms of reconciliation to the deceived 
bishops, without a word on his own part to acknowledge that, 
within two years, he had been a traitor himself. Is it pos- 
sible that a Pope whose name occurs in martyrologies as a 
saint, and whom no one denies to have died a glorious con- 
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fessor, should have busied himself about the prevarication of 
the bishops, and should have put on airs of zeal for the faith, 
without expressing the deepest shame and contrition for his 
own lamentable defection? In modern times, after the con- 
cession which the bullying of Napoleon had wrung from 
Pius VII., the story of that Pontiff’s remorse and repentance 
is well known; how he interdicted himself, if we remember 
right, from saying Mass, and how fully he retracted, and 
how completely set himself right again. If 8. Liberius never 
repented, it is very certain that he never fell. 

But there is another great fact of those times besides the 
Council of Rimini on whose history the defection of the Pope 
should have left its mark. The noise that the Arians made 
about the fall of Hosius is a proof of the innocence of S. 
Liberius. If Aetius and Eudoxus wrote a letter of congratu- 
lation to Ursacius and Valens because the aged Bishop of 
Cordova had yielded to their infamous baiting, what sort of a 
shout of triumph would the whole party have raised if the 
bishop of the first See of the world had joined them? And 
what would the Catholic world have said—the Catholic world 
that knew and was scandalized at the fall of Hosius? When 
Pope Victor was going to excommunicate the Asiatics, a 
multitude of bishops wrote to him to protest against the 
severity of what they acknowledged he had a right to do. 
What bishop is known to have protested against an act of 
Pope Liberius? Is it possible that 8. Liberius should have 
separated himself from the communion of 8. Athanasius, that 
he should have approved a formula that was heretical or sus- 
pected of heresy, and that no one should have exclaimed or 
protested ? 

Not only did no one protest, but several solemn episcopal 
acts are recorded that tell the other way. For instance, some 
five or six years after the Council of Rimini, the sect of the 
Macedonians, finding themselves the object of the persecution 
of Valens and Eudoxus, were inspired to renounce their errors 
and turn to the Holy See. Their principal bishops, in synod 
assembled, sent a deputation to Liberius with a letter. In the 
letter they addressed the Pope as one who “ has always stood 
jirm in the faith,” * and beg to be received into communion. 
Liberius at first seems to distrust them; but, after assuring 
himself of their sincerity, receives them, and addresses them 
a paternal but very decisive letter on contemporary questions. 
But before this, and almost immediately after the Council of 
Rimini, S. Liberius had received letters from a synod held at 





* Tillemont, t. vi. p. 2, art, 108, 
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Alexandria by S. Athanasius himself, and attended by S. 
Eusebius of Vercelli, a bishop intimately acquainted with 
Western matters. §. Athanasius, who had already pro- 
posed to the assembled prelates the example of 8. Liberius 
in dealing with those who had signed the formula of Rimini, 
sends the acts of the synod to S. Liberius, and Liberius 
notices the fact in one of his letters.* This does not look 
as if either Athanasius or Eusebius had heard of a “ fall.” 
But, it may be urged, doubtless Liberius had retracted. We 
answer that such “ retractation”’ is just one of those facts the 
complete absence of which from extant history proves they can 
never have occurred. 

Let us briefly add a few other facts. We have the treatise 
of 8. Hilary “‘ De Synodis,” addressed to the bishops of Gaul to 

uide them in the controversies of the day; he never men- 
tions the fall of Liberius. We have a letter of Gregory, Bishop 
of Elvira, in Spain, to Eusebius of Vercelli; the answer of 
Eusebius to Gregory, speaking of the fall of Hosius; a letter 
of the bishops of Sicily, expressing admiration for the zeal and 
prudence of Liberius; a letter of Ursacius and Valens, re- 
proving a weak adherent; the answer of the person blamed, 
Geminius, bishop of Sirmium; correspondence everywhere, 
and on the very subject of orthodoxy and heterodoxy, of 
bishops who had stood and bishops who had fallen, bishops who 
had signed and bishops who had retracted.t Yet the “ fall” 
of the Bishop of Rome is never alluded to. If there was a 
fall, this is one of the strangest phenomena in all history. 

It is difficult, in fine, to suppose that 8. Ambrose would 
have spoken of 8. Liberius with such affection as he does in 
his report of Liberius’s address at the clothing of his sister, if 
there had been ever so light a cloud over his name; or that 
S. Basil should have called him “ the most blessed bishop ” 
(“ Epist.” 263, al. 74); or S. Epiphanius, “ Roman bishop of 
happy memory,” (‘ Her.” 75, 2); or Cassiodorus, “ the great 
Liberius—thecelebrated—theillustrious—the most holy,” (“ Hist. 
Tripart.” v.18); or Theodoret, “the victorious, the renowned and 
strenuous combatant for the truth,” ( Hist. Eccl.” 11, 37); or 
Sozomen, ‘a man every way great” ; or Lucius Dexter in his 
chronicle, ‘‘ Saint Liberius.” 

Now, what we insist upon is this. An alleged historical 
fact so conspicuously absent from documents where it would 
most confidently be looked for is, ’ priori, doubtful in a degree 





* §. Liberius, Epist. 13. 
+ See the references in “ L’Histoire et l'Infaillibilité des Papes,” par M. 
PAbbé B.-M. Constant. 
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which can hardly be exaggerated; the defection of a Pope 
which is mentioned by neither the friends nor the enemies 
that must have been most concerned in its consequences has 
a look about it of absolute incredibility; and the fall of one 
who is admitted to have died a holy confessor, yet of whose 
retractation and repentance there is no trace, is, to histo- 
rical criticism, in an antecedent position of extremest weak- 
ness. It may be capable of being proved, but it requires 
most uncommonly strong evidence. At first sight, it would be 
unceremoniously put on one side; if its upholders have any- 
thing positive to say for it, they must be heard, but they are 
on the defensive and must make out their case. 

It is well known, of course, that much has been argued for 
the opposite view—for instance, by Mr. Renouf; and that the 
argument is supported by some appearance of historical proof. 
In proceeding, therefore, to meet such proofs and arguments, 
let us commence by stating our own view of the only question- 
able transaction in which there is any historical testimony 
whatever of 8. Liberius having been concerned. 

At the outset of any investigation on the subject we meet 
with one remarkable fact. Of the four professed historians of the 
period, three—namely, Sulpicius Severus, Socrates, and 'Theo- 
doret—-when relating thetriumphant return of Liberius to Rome, 
never say a word ascribing it to his having weakly complied 
with the Emperor’s demands. ‘To this list we may add 
Ruffinus, who says he does not know whether he complied or 
not, and Cassiodorus.* xcept for the narrative of Sozomen, 
with which we will deal presently, we are left to gather the 
story from the casual and passing remarks of controversial 
writers, and from the statement of certain dubious letters. 
Waiving the argument from the silence of professed histo- 
rians, this is awkward, because hints, allusions, and epistolary 
expressions are apt to take their colour from the mind of 
the critic who manipulates them. 

There is only one historian, Sozomen, who gives anything 
like a circumstantial account of this important occurrence, and 
to him we go for information. We are disposed simply to 
accept his narrative ; and we think that what he relates both 
indicates the true story and disposes of what might seem 
contradictory evidence. 

In the year 355, Liberius, on his boldly refusing to condemn 
S. Athanasius and communicate with the Arians, was carried 





* Mr. Renouf is pleased to think that Theodoret “doubtless” knew the 
whole truth, but was unwilling to publish it. After this piece of historical 
intuition, he should never have been so hard on F. Stilting. 
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off into exile, to Bercea, in Thrace. About a year and a half 
later the Emperor (Constantius) made a solemn visit to Rome, 
and was assailed by the Romans with clamorous demands for 
the restoration of the Pontiff. He replied, after consultation 
with the ecclesiastics of the court, that he would restore him 
if he would agree with these prelates and priests,—who, of 
course, were the leaders of the semi-Arian party. The Em- 
peror then left Rome, and the court migrated to the distant 
Pannonian capital, Sirmium. JHere a sort of council was at 
once held. Legates from the bishops of the West and of 
the Hast met the ecclesiastics of the court party. Liberius was 
brought from Bercea to attend, and there is every indication 
that the chief object of the gathering was to enable the Em- 
peror to overcome the constancy of Liberius and so send him 
back to Rome as he had promised. It would appear, also, from 
the words of the historian,* that these steps towards the 
settlement of the matter were taken partly in consequence of 
the representations of the Western bishops. In this assembly 
the Emperor “urged him to profess that the Son was not 
consubstantial to the Father.” We are surprised to see Mr. 
Renonf translate éG.aZero abrév, “forced him.” Not to men- 
tion that the verb need not mean more than “ pressed,” 
“tried to force,” or, “used force against,” the imperfect 
would naturally suggest that the action was incomplete; and 
Valesius translates, “ ccepit compellere.” The historian con- 
tinues; “ Now it was Basil, Eustathius, and Eleusius, the 
Emperor’s chief advisers, who were active in this and who 
were urging him on to this course” (against Liberius). Then 
in the next sentence he lets us see how far they succeeded. 
“These collected into one book the decrees against Paul of 
Samosata and those against Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, and 
also the formula of faith issued at the dedication of a church 
at Antioch” (a semi-Arian confession, suppressing the éuood- 
o.ov), “and caused Liberius” and others to consent to this 
formula. They also received a profession from Liberius, where- 
in he pronounced “all those to be cut off from the Church 
who should deny that the Son was in substance and in all 
things like to the Father. For Eudoxus and the Anomeans 
had spread the report that Liberius condemned the éuorodcrov 
and professed the Son to be unlike the Father. This done, 
the Emperor allowed Liberius to return to Rome.” + Now 
let us note the significance of this history. The Emperor, 





* IIpeoBevoapéivwy tév ard rig Abcewg imioxdmwy, peraxadsirat ArBépror, 
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+ Sozomen, Hist. Eccl., iv. 11, 15. 
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‘under the influence of Basil of Ancyra, had just been ex- 
hibiting a violent manifestation of orthodoxy in condemning 
Aetius and Eudoxus, and thoroughly breaking up the sect of 
the Anomeans (or Dissimilists). Basil* has just arrived at 
Sirmium with a profession of faith to all appearance framed 
expressly to contradict the Anomean profession. Actius said 
the Son was unlike, Basil professed that he was like. Of 
course he was so far right—that is, as against Actius. Now 
the Emperor is in straits about Pope Liberius. He wants 
him to sign something that can be construed into an agree- 
ment with the court party. Here is his opportunity. A triple 
document is drawn, containing two orthodox formularies and 
the declaration against Anomeism. Cannot Liberius sign 
this? One can see at a glance what arguments Basil and his 
confederates would have at command; and these, coupled 
with the fact that there was nothing expressly unorthodox in 
the anti-Aetian formula, but only a reticence, would be likely 
to weigh greatly with Liberius. ‘ Aetius,” they said, “ says 
the Son is unlike the Father: cannot you declare that all 
those are out of the Church who deny that the Son is in all 
things like the Father?” This is what Liberius seems to 
have done: he seems to have signed a document in which 
there was a reticence, and that reticence comprised in a word 
which became the watchword of a heresy. But we maintain 
that the peculiar circumstances of that particular formula, 
that is to say, it being drawn expressly as a contradictory to 
the Anomean error, clear him completely from the charge of 
having even by implication condemned the appropriateness of 
the word éuootc.ov, and much more from his having made 
shipwreck of the Faith. 

It isclear, froman often-quoted passage of S. Athanasius (“Lib. 
de Synodis,” n. 41), that even that champion of the éuoote.ov 
did not treat as heretics or exclude from his communion 
those who merely objected to the word, stamped though it 
was with the authority of the Council of Niceea. Much less, 
therefore, would he have considered as a heretic a man 
who neither said nor implied anything whatever against 
the appropriateness of that word, but confined himself to 
expressing the precise contradictory of an undoubted heresy. 
And §. Hilary, the Athanasius of the West, in the work 
which he wrote with the same purpose as 8. Athanasius— 
that is to say, in order to set the faithful right about the per- 
plexing councils, assemblies, and meetings that followed each 





a Of Ancyra, the semi-Arian leader, mentioned above as the Emperor’s 
adviser. 
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other, up and down, from Rome to Constantinople,—S. Hilary 
himself says that the expression “ similitude of nature ”’ is of 
itself beyond suspicion, for complete similitude means 
equality, and equality means unity.* He says the same of the 
first Sirmian formula, which had omitted the éuootc.ov and 
he said this either at the end of the year 358 or the beginning 
of 359, a period, it need not be pointed out, exactly contem- 
poraneous with the events of which we are now speaking. If 
S. Liberius, then, did nothing more than what Sozomen says 
he did, it is impossible to make him out as having under 
compulsion professed heresy. Opinions may differ as to the 
expediency of his act; though we may reasonably require 
extremely strong proof before admitting that any given act 
of a Pope has been inexpedient. But, at all events, taking 
the narrative of the only historian who pretends to give a 
history of the affair between the Pope and the Court, it is 
clear that what he did was not to sign, either officially or 
otherwise, an heretical formula. 

Now let our position here be distinctly understood. The 
facts which we mentioned at starting make it absolutely in- 
credible that Liberius did anything which either tended, or 
was generally considered as tending, to any grave injury of 
the Catholic Faith. Nothing short of demonstrative evidence 
could outweigh this 4 priori incredibility. On the other hand, 
Mr. Renouf himself admits (p. 41) that the “historical and 
chronological difficulties . . . connected with the case... 
are quite sufficient to have furnished opportunities to his 
apologists of . . . utterly denying his fall.” In other words, 
Mr. Renouf himself admits that he does not see how to har- 
monize his own story with historical and chronological facts. 
We may take it therefore as now conclusively established, that 
S. Liberius did nothing whatever to sully his otherwise illus- 
trious name. But when we come to examine details, we are 
treading on less sure ground: it is far more certain that the 
Pontiff did not “ fall,” than that this or that particular method 
of accounting for facts is the true one. We certainly think 
however that the view we have given is in full accordance 
with historical testimonies, and in particular that our posi- 
tion is entirely proof against Mr. Renouf’s assault. We will 
proceed then to consider that writer’s various citations. The 





* Caret igitur, fratres, similitudo nature contumelie suspicione, nec 
potest videri Filius idcirco in proprietate paterne nature non esse, quia 
similis est, cum similitudo nulla sit nisi ex <equalitate nature ; «qualitas 
autem nature non potest esse, nisi una sit, una vero non persone unitate, sed 
generis ; hwe fides pia est, ete.—S. Hilarius, De Synodis, n. 76, 77. 
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reader however must please to bear in mind that the diffi- 
culties we are to meet are in no instance derived from the 
narrative of a professed historian, but—putting for a moment 
on one side the alleged letters of Liberius himself—only from 
the obiter dicta (so to speak) of controversialists. Our allega- 
tion is that all these sayings, where undoubtedly authentic, 
are consistent with the view given above. 

The formal testimony of 8. Hilary, in what is called his Sixth 
Fragment, is at first sight the most unanswerable of these. 
S. Hilary says that Liberius signed the “ perfidia Ariana” at 
Sirmium. 

Mr. Renouf allows that “an honest doubt ” may be enter- 
tained about this Fragment of 8. Hilary. The Fragments are 
so cor rupt that it is confessedly almost impossible to make out 
what is genuine and what is false. In this very Fragment 6 
the note that 8. Hilary is made to add utterly contradicts both 
the main assertion and itself. Mr. Renouf says he has ne 
doubt 8. Hilary did not write the note. Perhapsso; but this 
weakens the case for his being the author of the rest. The 
words “ Anathema tibi, praevaricator Liberi,”’ which are re- 
peated, are more than doubtful. Dr. Hefele (“Conciliengesch. “ 
i, 669) considers them unworthy of a Hilary, and says they 
seem rather to be those of a Luciferian zealot. Nay, S. 
Hilary cannot by possibility have written them; for at the 
time the work was composed of which these Fragments 


are part Liberius had shown, by his conduct in the case of 


the Council of Rimini, that if he had committed any error, 
such error was at all events most abundantly retracted. 
S. Hilary could not by possibility have spoken thus of the 
true Pope, with whom he was in communion. Compare 
the very different tone in which 8. Athanasius relates what 
he considers to have been Liberius’s error. ‘The other words 
of S. Hilary (in his letter to Constantius), “ Nescio utriin 

majore impietate relegaveris quam remiseris,” can easily 
be explained. Mr. Renouf says their sense is plain enough ; 
but he must know that at least two other senses besides his 
own are given by critics. §, Hilary may have meant to 
brand the impiety of Constantius, for having sent him back 
with a foul aspersion on his name; or, what is more probable, 
for having sent him back on the iniquitous and absurd condi- 
tion of ruling the Roman Church conjointly with Felix.* The 
words of Faustinus and Marcellinus only prove that Liberius’s 
special enemies, the Luciferians, chose to consider what 
Liberius did to have been worse than it was. But the most 





* Sozomen, iv. 15. 
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peremptory argument in connection with §. Hilary is his total 
silence with regard to Liberius in his book ‘‘ De Synodis.” In 
this work he treats at length of the fall of Hosius, who had 
subscribed what is commonly called the second Sirmian 
formula, about the same time that 8. Liberius had made his 
subscription. Here, if anywhere, the prevarication of the 
Pope should have been mentioned. The scandal of the fall of 
Hosius, with all the weight of his ninety years, was little com- 
pared with what would have been caused by the defection of 
the Bishop of Rome; yet such a fall is never alluded to. With 
Dr. Hefele, therefore, we must totally discredit the Fragment 
of 8. Hilary. 

The words of 8. Jerome, who says that Liberius subscribed 
in heereticam pravitatem, and repeats the same thing in 
another place, if they are genuine—which we: do not in the 
least believe—can be explained of the occurrence which we 
have related in the words of Sozomen. Nothing is more 
probable than that the true nature of the transaction 
was not accurately known to 8. Jerome, or to the hand that 
touched up his Chronicle and his “ De Viris Illustribus.” 
But it should be pointed out that the two texts of S. Jerome 
contradict each other in one most important particular. The 
passage from the “De Scriptoribus Kcclesiasticis” says that the 
Pope subscribed when he was going (pergentem) into exile ; 
that from the ‘‘Chronicon” says that it was only when overcome 
by the distress of banishment (teedio victus exilii) that he did 
so. Mr. Renouf with incredible unfairness omits from the 
former quotation those very words, which would exhibit this 
flagrant contradiction of the two passages. But in truth 
there are many other difficulties besides this against the 
genuineness of either. 

8. Athanasius’s words are exactly what might have been 
expected on our hypothesis. Let us suppose that 8. Liberius 
did what we have above alleged: in those days of vehement 
and reckless party spirit, nothing is so probable as that the 
rumour should have in the first instance reached Athanasius 
in that very shape (distorted though it be) to which he has 
given expression. 

Mr. Renouf says that till the sixteenth century the fall of 
Liberius was accepted as one of the simply indisputable facts 
of Church history. The same might be said of a good many 
other exploded fictions. It is merely saying that as soon as 
scientific history began to exist people began to doubt about it. 

We come now to the so-called letters of Liberius ‘himself. 
The Fragments of S. Hilary, mentioned above, present us 
with several letters purporting to be from the Pope to various 
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persons. Of these there are four so extremely like each 
other in language, manner, style, and matter that they are 
evidently the work of one author. The language is such 
barbarous Latin, and shows not merely such a want of polish 
and elegance, but such poverty and clumsiness in the repe- 
tition of semi-barbarous terms and phrases, that these letters 
cannot possibly be the production of a cultivated man, whose 
native tongue was Latin. ‘The style is confused and uncon- 
nected, the thought is meagre and poor, and the repetition 
of two or three stereotyped phrases suggests a correspondent 
who is unaccustomed to use his pen. Now, of these four 
letters, ascribed to Liberius—one, viz., that addressed to the 
Oriental bishops—commencing “ Studens paci,” has been 
proved to be a forgery.* The other three are the documents 
upon which Mr. Renouf, and those who agree with him, chiefly 
depend for the establishing the charge of heresy against Pope 
Liberius. With Dr. Hefele, we have no hesitation in main- 
taining that they also are forgeries. One great argument in 
proof of this is that, if the ‘‘ Studens paci” is forged, its three 
congeners are forged also. Another is, that they contradict 
Sozomen. From his narrative, it is evident that Liberius had 
signed nothing and agreed to nothing when he was brought 
from Bercea to the court at Sirmium. If he had already 
signed the heretical ‘second formula,” the Emperor would 
never have lost his time in trying to force him (over again) to 
condemn the éuoovo.ov; much less in making him sign such 
a comparatively mild document as the Profession of Basil. 
But these letters assert that he had yielded and signed the 
heretical formula before he left Bercea. Thirdly, the second 
letter states that the whole of the Roman clergy could bear 
witness that Athanasius had been separated from the com- 
munion of the Roman Church. Now, there is positive proof 
that the Roman clergy never condemned Athanasius, and 
never even diminished their enthusiasm for him. 

To these proofs may be added the imbecility of the letters 
themselves, their discordance with all that is known of the 
character and antecedents of Liberius, and the patent fact that 
they are quite different in style and language from those of his 
compositions that are undoubtedly genuine.t Summing up 
the evidence, Hefele concludes thus :—“ For the reasons given, 
therefore, and because they contradict trustworthy history, I 
have as little doubt as Baronius, Stilting, P. Ballerini, Mas- 
sari, Palma, and others, as to their spuriousness. I suspect 





* Hefele, Conciliengesch., i. 625, 665. 
t+ See Revue des Questions Historiques, liv. i. 
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that they are the work of some Greek who was little skilled 
in Latin, and who wrote them in the Anomzan interest. Such 
a forgery is the less astonishing, since we know that the 
Arian party circulated false letters of Athanasius himself, and 


Sovomen expressly says that the Anommans of Asia had 
spread false reports about Giberius, as though he had em- 
braced their views and rejected the doctrine of the Church. 
May not these three letters have been the very means used to 


propagate this falsehood ?’* Mr. Renouf objects that Hefele 
stands alone in this verdict, and is opposed by all the great 
critics, from Natalis Alexander to Dillinger. This is not quite 


correct, as Hefele’s own words have just shown, Moreover, 
it must be carefully borne in mind that to admit the letters to 
be genuine is not to admit that Liberius professed heresy, much 


less that he taught heresy to the Church. Mr. Renouf indeed 
thinks that one of the letters, at all events, does prove this, 


Bat Natalis Alexander, whilst passing the letters, strenuously 
maintains that it was only the first Sirmian formula which 
Liberius signed ; and all admit the first formula to have con- 
tained no heresy, but only a reticence. Besides, in dealing 


with the letters, though he does not deny their authenticity, 


he is driven to deny that of some of the comments which m- 
mediately follow them in the Fragment where they are 
found.y+ With Nefele, we prefer to deny the genumeness of 
the letters: and so, we think, would Alexander himself have 
done, if he had bestowed upon them as much acuteness and 


ains as the historian of the Councils, Tillemont, again, does 


nol deny the lottom to havo boon written by Tnbaring, but shi} 


binks they only prowe him to hawe signed the first formula. 
Yiow he does this is his own affair. But his critical powers 
are certainly not seen at their best in this passage.t For 


instance, though he quotes Sozomen, as well as 8, Hilary and 
8, Jerome, he passes by without a word of critical deduction 
the significant circumstance that if Liberius signed the Sir- 


mian formula and condemned Athanasius at Bercea, it must 
have been utterly superfluous to have ignored the dnootcrov 
afterwards at Sirmium. In other words, Liberius yielded an 
ell at Beroea, and then was brought to Sirmium with much 
solemnity, and there, by pressing, was made to yield an inch, 


Fleury himself,§ followed by De Broglie,|| does not admit 
that the Pope professed heresy. As for Dupin, he was a per- 
verse Gallican, and, indeed, much worse ; and it is easy to see 





* Conciliengesch,, i, 668, + Dissert, xxxii, art, 1, 


t Tome vi. p. 2, art. 69. § Hist, Eccles., |. xiii, n, 46, 
|| L’Eglise et ’Empire Romain, P. II. tome i. p. 389. 
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that his peculiar views would be much more effectively pro- 
moted by a belief in Liberius’s guilt than in his innocence. 
The other names of Mr. Renouf, respectable as they are, can- 
not be compared with that of Hefele; if for no other reason, 


simply for this, that there is no evidence they have ever made 
a professed study of the particular question, whereas Hofele 


has examimed it minutely. 
As for “ the great Protestant critics,”’ it is amusing to hear 
Mr. Renouf appeal to them as “admitting” the letters; as if 


Basnage and Blondel had to do violence to their filial reverence 
in order to do so. It is surely indisputable that there are 


some questions on which even able men are not fair jurymen; 
and it will be time to consider Basnage’s ‘* admissions”? when 
it can be proved he did not hate the Papacy. Protestants, 
even impartial ones, have no wish or call to examine pro- 


foundly an obscure point of criticism for the purpose of trying 


to rehabilitate a Pope. On the other hand, Mr. Renouf’s 
attack on Stilting the Bollandist looks uncommonly like a 
piece of pique at Stilting’s acuteness and erudition. Hefele, 
who continually quotes Stilting with respect, and often with 


approbation, does not consider his Commentary to be one of 
the “ most mischievous productions ever written,” 


That Pope Liberius condemned 8. Athanasius, is a proposi- 
tion of which there is no proof whatever beyond the letters 
we have been considering, and which we do not admit as 
genuine. Even if he had done so, it would not have been 


heresy : for the Arians, as a rule, waived the charge of heresy 
againsb Athanasius,* in order to procure his condemnation on 


other charges. And to communicate with the court party at 
a Ame when they were most hkely to all appearance orthodox, 


was in all probability the Pope’s bounden duty ; at all events, 
it cannot have been a sacrifice of the Faith. 


It may be objected, perhaps, that the appropriateness of the 
word uootoov was implicitly ruled at Nicwa; and that 


those therefore who denied that appropriateness rejected the 
Councils decree, and were madmissible to ecclesiastical com- 
munion. But we have already pointed out that S. Athanasius 
himself—no lukewarm supporter of the Council—made no 


scruple whatever in admitting such men to his communion, 


if they accepted the orthodox dogma. Indeed the whole 


confusion arises from that theological habit, just now so 





* Tillemont says :—“TIl y déclare aussi qu'il renonce 4 Ja communion de 
S. Athanase. Il ne parle point qu’il eust souscrit la confession de Sirmich, 


parce que c¢ nestait pas la foy dont les grands Ariens se mettorent en petne,” 
—(Tome vi. p. 2, art. 69.) 
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deplorably prevalent, of confusing the Church’s definitions of 
faith with her other infallible determinations. But this is not 
the place for enlarging on a subject which has of late occupied 
so large a share of our attention. 


It may further however be objected, that at all events we 
have been attributing the very same offence to Liberius which 
he himself rebuked in the Conneil of Rimini ; for that Coun- 


cil did not in terms condemn the ** djpoobcrov,? but only omitted 
the expression. "We reply in the first place that, even con- 
fining ourselves to patent historical facts, there is a broad 


difference between the two cases. (1) The act of Liberius 
was specificated by aspecial purpose; it was against Aetius 


and the Anomzans, and takes its meaning from that circum- 
stance: whereas Rimini was meant for an CGicumenical Coun- 
cil. Then (2) even in the short space which intervened 


between what Liberius did at Sirmium and the Council of 
Rimini, controversial terms had grown more distinct and tech- 


nical; so that what was harmless before was suspicious or un- 
orthodox now. This change was chiefly brought about indeed 
by the fact, first made evident at Rimini, that the Court party 
was using the “ éuo.oto1ov” in an heretical sense. And (3) 


the formula of Rimini differed in most important respects 
from that of Sirmium. The latter said “ like in substance and in 


all things to the Father”? ; whereas the italicized words were 
omitted at Rimini.* We think these points of distinction 
abundantly sufficient. But even were they not, it must be 


remembered that the facts connected with Liberius’s sub- 


scription are most imperfectly known to us; and nothing 
therefore is more easily supposable than that there may have 
been various concomitant circumstances, which precluded the 
possibility of the Pope’s meaning being misapprehended by 
any one to whom those circumstances were known. ‘That in 


point of fact he was not generally considered as having in any 
senso betrayed the Catholic Faith—as we haye more than 


once urged—is among the most certain facts of history. 
It is most certain then that he did not “ fall.” As to what 
that act of his may have been which has been perverted by 


rumour into a “ fall”—we thus sum up what we have main- 
tained as appearing to us the more probable view. Liberius 
subscribed a perfectly orthodox document, which in the 


then circumstances was most useful and important. Since 
however, it omitted the word époovc1ov, a heterodox (semi- 
Arian) interpretation was afterwards put upon it, by a 


few to whom the circumstances were not accurately known, 





* Tillemont, Hist. Eecl., t. wi. p. 2, n. 71. 
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That he subscribed ex cathedri, if he subscribed at 


all, may be admitted as far as our present argument is 
concerned; for the doctrine that he taught was most un- 
deniably orthodox. Even had his act been injudicious and 


inexpedient, he would afterwards have nobly redeemed it. 


The history of the Council of Rimini, the protestation of the 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Pope against its convocation, and his final condemnation of 
all the acts of four hundred Western bishops assembled 
under the eye of the Emperor, show us the true successor 
of Julius, and the worthy contemporary of the great saints 


who contended for the faith of Nicea. 
But there is really no kind of solid or substantial proof that 


he made any mistake at all. Mr. Renouf’s authorities are, some 
of them, fair to the eye, but they have nothing in them, or what 
they have in them is not to the point. We know, for Sozomen 


expressly tells us, that the Asiatic Anomeans spread all kinds 
of lying reports about Liberius, and it is apparent that the 


Luciferians did the same. We prefer therefore to hold, as 
we have a right to do, that S. Liberius was a great Pope, who 
never tarnished the glory of the Roman mitre by the least de- 
fection. The case against him utterly breaks down: and there 


never was, perhaps, such a complete example of the difference 
between surface appearance and substantial fact, as is afforded 


by an impartial investigation of the question we have been 
discussing. 








Arr. VIL.—CHURCH MUSIC AND CHURCH CHOIRS. 


Liturgical Rules for Organists, Singers, and Composers. A Manual com- 
piled from Kubrical and authentic sources ; with Imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Westminster. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 1868. 


Publications on Church Music; By Caxon OaKkELEy and Rev. James 
Nary. 1868. ; 

E proceed to redeem the promise made in our last issue 

but one, in a short notice which we gave of some 

recent publications on Church choirs. Speaking of the views 


of the writers there referred to, we said as follows :-— 
“We do not see so much divergence as might at first sight 
appear between Canon Oakeley and Mr. Nary, and we think, 


moreover, that it will not be difficult to indicate a line which 


will not only reconcile the views of these writers, but enable 
all who are honestly desirous of seeing our public services — 
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conducted in the spirit of the Church to occupy a common 
ground, and to work harmoniously towards a common end.’” 
Circumstances prevented our carrying this intention into 


effect in our last number; but the delay has been fortunate 
in two ways. First, it enabled us to give insertion to the 


interesting communication of Canon Oakeley, explanatory of 
his former publications; and next, and more especially, it has 
given us the great advantage of placing at the head of our 
paper a publication which it will at once be seen is of primary 


importance in the settlement of the various points under dis- 
cussion. Wo intend therefore to make the “Instructions” 


of the Holy See, as contained in the ‘‘ Manual ”’ before us, our 
pole-star, hoping thereby to steer our way safely through the 
difficulties of this vexed question, and so to arrive at a secure 


resting-place, whither we may invite the candid reader to 
follow us, and where, if we mistake not, our various differences 
may be happily composed. Nhere is no loyal Catholic in the 


present day, we should hope, who will not gladly fall in with 
the Church’s wishes * when once ascertaimed, in this as im all 


other matters of a ritual kind, even if it should be at the cost 
of giving up some things to which he may have been attached, 
or for which he may have found a kind of tradition existing in his 


own country. And if we are allowed a comparison among such 
things, we think we shall not be wrong im assigning a very 
prominent place to the matter before us; more especially 


if we may assume the justness of what we are about to say 
further on of the special position which music occupies in the 
public services of the Church. 


There are few thoughtful persons in the present day 
who are not ready to admit that great abuses have crept into 





* We say “wishes”; for, of course, the “Instructions” quoted have not 
actually been made obligatory amongst ourselves. They may be proposed 


! ‘ v , 

for general adoption, however, for the following reasons I. Because We 
shall thereby bring ourselves into more complete accordance with the spirit 
of the Church and the intentions of the Holy See; and 2. Because we can 
only arrive at a general agreement by conformity to some known rule; and 
these instructions, it will be admitted, represent the only one to which we 


can reasonably expect that all should defer. It is proper also, at the outset, 


to dmw attention to the Sach that these instructions have hardly anything of 


a local or temporary character ; but, on the contrary, are of general application 
to the services of the Church, wherever performed. Indeed, apart altogether 
from the question of ecclesiastical authority, there can be no doubt that in 
substance they are just what any body of well-educated musicians would 


prescribe, That the practical adoption of these rules in our English churches 
must, in many cases at least, be a gradual process, is self-evident. We make 


this remark, however, lest it should be supposed that we are forgetful how 
much the carrying out of such changes must be dependent upon circum- 
stances, even where there is the sincerest disposition to fall in with the wishes 


of the Church. 
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‘ 
our choral arrangements, and that a searching reform has long 
been needed; and even where no audible complaints have 
been made, it is well known that there has been a very ge- 


neral under-current of uneasiness and even discontent, not only 
among one class, but among all. Still the remedy apparently 
has been to seek; organists and singing men and women 


have generally been left in undisturbed possession of the 
field, and the clergy and faithful have alike felt themselves 
powerless under their sway. Much, no doubt, was due in 


past times to unfavourable circumstances, which no longer 
exist, or at least need no longer exist; chief among which 
may be mentioned the breaking off in this country of all the 


old traditions as to the externals of Catholic worship; and 
also the difficulty, from poverty in educational resources and 


other causes, of procuring the right kind of executants. But 


there can be little doubt that the Catholic Church in England 
ig now fairly in a position to resume her proper arrangements 


as to the form of her sacred buildings, and the old tradition 
of her offices; and there can be as little doubt that the period 
has arrived when for every reason it is most desirable that 


these should be restored, both for the sake of those who are 
already within her fold, and for those also who are lingering 


/ / 
about her portals, and longing to enter in. Many an Augus- 
tine may perhaps even now be at the door, waiting only to 
be drawn in and melted into submission by the majesty and 
sweetness of her choral services. 


We have on previous occasions adduced some reasons why 


wo consider the prespnh syljeck one of preat importance ab 


the present time; and to these may now be added one or two 
others. We allude, firstly, to the taste for music which con- 


fessedly exists to so remarkable an extent among all classes 
in the present day. And we allude secondly, to the special 

lace which music may be said to hold in connection with the 
public offices of the Church ;—marking it off, as it seems to us, 


from all the other arts, which, though not essential to the 
Church’s life, have always, when circumstances permitted, 


ministered to her external beauty ; such as architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. A few words on this second point may 


foem a not unhé introduction to what is to follow. 


Architecture, by giving us buildings, majestic and beautiful 
both in form and detail, renders homage to the great object of 
adoration, and exercises also a hallowing and elevating in- 


fluence on the minds of the faithful. ‘The cathedrals and 








* We a sommes Napoleon's exclamation on "entering one of those 
noble cathedrals of France, which are the glory of the reign of S. Louis ;— 
“ How difficult it is to be an wnbeliever here !” 
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abbeys, of various style and character, which overspread 
Christendom, and many of which,—though, alas! diverted from 
their original purpose,—still adorn, with their stately beauty, 


our own land, prove what is the spirit of the Catholic Church 
in this matter; while the recent revival and extension of the 


Faith amongst ourselves bears unequivocal witness to the same 
instinct. 


Pictures again, whether in the shape of frescoes, or painted 


glass, or again on canvas, and still more the sculptured images 
which adorn our sanctuaries, speas powerfully to the imtel- 


ligence and hearts of the faithful. Pictures were wont to be 
called the books of the unlearned; and no doubt in days gone 


by their use in this respect was more strikingly evident than 
it ig in our time: but stil, whether among the simple and the 


unlettered, or among those of greater cultivation, the influence 
; ‘ / / 

of holy pictures and images as a means of quickening and 

adding reality to devotion, and as helps to meditation on the 

facts and mysteries of our faith, is of the highest value. 


Music, however, will be found to enter into additional and 
still more close relations with Catholic doctrine and worship ; 
and as far as the higher acts of public devotion are concerned, 


it forms an integral and necessary part of the celebration ;— 
the sacred words and the tones in which they are exhibited 


forming one entire whole.“ At solemn offices, Processions, 
High Mass, Vespers, &c., music is the crowning feature. In 


be Pusoouion, 2.7, wo no surouned by whateyer exter) 


imflmences art can place at the service of religion; but all 
would be comparatively tame and incomplete without the 
voice of song. ‘This breathes life into the whole function ; and 


whereas other arts speak only silently to the mind, music brings 
to bear upon the worshippers that wonderful and mysterious 


charm with which it has been gifted by its Creator, and by 
which it has power to stir, to elevate, to melt, to soothe, or 
to humble the soul of man; and when the faithful join their 


voices, as they may do, in the rite, still more powerful and 

absorbing is the effect. And then music cannot in such 
ke a er 

cases, like the other arts, he ignored. Ve may a stract our- 

selves from all the other external things we have named, but 

from this we cannot withdraw ourselves. Be the musical 


accompaniment good or bad, there it is,—an inseparable ingre- 
dient in the function. Hence the importance of having such 
music as will fall in with the true spirit of religion, and sub. 
serve instead of frustrate the great purpose of our solemn 
services. Hence, too, it will not surprise us if it should turn 
out that the Church has been solicitous upon this head, and 


that she has laid down rules for our guidance; nay that she 
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has provided a form of chant for each occasion, which, though 
not necessarily to be followed literally in every case, may yet 
be regarded as the normal form of celebration, as well as in 


some sort the rule and guide of all future musical development. 
And this brings us to our main subject, which naturally 
divides itself into three parts :-— 
I. The proper music to be sung. 
Il. The persons by whom it is to be sung. 
TI. The place where it is to be sung. 


Vt is the first only of these three topics with which we can 
attempt to deal on the present occasion ; and as an introduc- 


tion to our remarks, it will be as well to lay before our readers 
some extracts from the publications referred to at the outset. 
The gueshions wnder discnssion haye been canvassed in various 


quarters—among others in the pages of this Revisew—for the 
last twenty years;* but it will be sufficient to quote from these 
two writers, since they may be considered fair representatives of 


the more prominent views held on this subject in the present 
day. We are the more induced to follow this course, because in 
our previous notice of Canon Oakeley’s publications we confined 


ourselves simply to a few remarks on their eontents, and 
were hardly able, therefore, to exhibit their arguments with 


that fulness and prominence which they deserved. The ex- 

tracts from Mr. Nary’s pamphlet will also afford our readers 
' ' 

a csnventend opportunity hee compasissd.$ 


On the present pomt, then, we quote the followimg from 


Canon Oakeley’s ‘*‘ Few Words ”? :— 


Tt has always appeared to me that if a theory could be devised which might 
enable us, on religious grounds, to reconcile the various kinds of music 
which bear upon them the impress of genius, skill, and elevated sentiment, 
as alike capable of being converted to the uses of the Church, we should 
really gain an important step in the line of charity, peace, and mutual 
co-operation, .... The fact surely is, that plain chant on the one hand, 





, if’ / / ) 
* We have gone carefully over the different papers on this subject, whieh 
have appeared in the Dusitis Review from its commencement—some of 
them by the late Cardinal Wiseman—and had space permitted, it would 
have been interesting to have given some extracts from these sutcessive 
articles, We may say, however, that we have done our best to gather up 
the various points which they contain, to harmonize them, and to apply them 
practically to our present circumstances, 

+ We had marked more copious extracts for insertion from both these 
authors, but our limited space has obliged us to condense them. We shall 
have to quote from them again, however, when we come, in another article, 
to the latter portion of our subject, Meantime the publications themselves 
are easily accessible to any reader who may be interested in the discussion. 
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and what is called music on the other, represent different ideas, the one of 
which is not at all more or less religious than the other, but which, in their 
union, cannot coexist with an exclusive preference of either style. The 
leading idea which is r epr' esented by plain chant, and in no degree by any 
other style of music, except that which consists in bare recitative, is, that in 


certain cases music best discharges her office by retreating, as it were, m 


despair before certain divine words, and contenting herself with merely 
providing a vehicle for their utterance, so simple as not by any studied 


beauty of its own to detract from their intrinsic majesty and power. This I 
think will be admitted to be the leading idea of plain chant, though I am 


far tron denying tat accidentally this idea produces some of the most 


attractive charms of the divine art in its results. 


Here the author mentions some pieces of plain chant as 


being beautiful specimens of melody. 
Now, with the excel ian of ane or yo of the hymns, it will be seen that 


. . ‘ ‘ 
all the imstamces I have given belong to music of a plaintive, if not 
mournful character ; and here it is that plain chant seems to me to occupy avery 
high place in music, although its essential idea consists in leaving the sacred 


words to speak for themselves, rather than in bringing the power of art to 
heat upon them, Were this, therefore, the sole end of Church music, we 


, 
might reasonably exclude all but gvlain chant from our choirs. Bue Mh a 
matter of fact, this has always been found a simple impossibility. . .. . 
The question is one of principle, and the moment that principle is infringed 


passes into one of mere degree, and can then be no longer consistently 
Maintained.* There must be some reason for the failure of exclusive plain 


chant in practice, and this reasoll 1 uke l) PH) be your of the people. 


which im this case represents the woice of the Charch, has determined that 
there is a certain sentiment which religious worship is intended both to 
evoke and satisfy, and to which plain chant is entirely unequal; the 
sentiment I mean of Christian joy. Hence it is that, whereas plain chant 

; ipah fect to a Dei ass ices of Holy Week 
can give admirable effect to a Dead Mass, or to the of es of Holy — 

° y ) 

it breaks down (totally when applied to a Gloria in Prcelsis, Unless, 
therefore, any one will go so far as to say that the Church requires no other 
kind of medium for the celebration of our Lord’s Resurrection than suits the 


delineation of His Passion, it must be admitted that a different sort of music 
js wanted on Easter Day from that which is inexpressibly beautiful in its 


“J 
proper place on Palm Sunday. ame 
The plain chant, as I have more than once said, has its own place and 
value ia the Church ; a place which ought not to be usurped, and a value 
which, in its own department, cannot be too highly estimated. The two 


great styles of Church music were never meant to oust and jostle one 





* Elsewhere the author says, “The moment we determime to extend our 
range of choice there is no principle on which we can exclude any concerted 


and elaborate music, except indeed some of the lightest compositions of the 
Italian school. All then becomes a mere question of degree and of taste. 
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another, but should bring to the service of religion their combined powers as 
different branches of the one divine art. As a matter of fact, however, plain 
chant has in some of our dioceses almost died out for want of nourishment 
and protection. This misfortune comes in a great measure from the prejudice 
against it, which has its source in our colleges, and thence diffuses itself over 
a wider sphere of influence. Again, when execated in our churches it is apt 
to be slurred over as if it were something in the way of the rea) business of the 


choir, which has to be shovelled off with all possible expedition. . . . . ‘The first 
requisite towards getting the people to appreciate it is to appreciate it ourselves. 
Although I have ventured to express a strong objection to the exclusive 


use of this chant, especially during the seasons of religious joy, I would by 


11d wdane Aavine to pnoaludo outing Masses in plain chant, by way of Yorieky) 


and more particularly im the penitential seasons, to the epirit af which that 
style is so singularly congenial. But in all Masses, room should be left for 


the introduction of plain chant in those portions of them which require 


solemn and sustained recitation, rather than the effect of external illustration ; 
and, where duly carried out, it contributes most powerfully, by the effect of 


‘ . . / 
contrast, to the dignity and grandeur of Church celebrations. 
Next we quote from Mr. Nary :— 


The writer wishes to affirm the existence of an exclusive Church chant- 
that is, of a music preferred and adopted by the Church many centuries ago 


and which she has not yet thonght ft to discard, ot aeéri (6 malilate lav tha 


imtroduction of any other style. ‘This does not mean that the Church will 
not allow figured music ; it merely implies that whilst admitting such music 
into her service, she has not made it her own..... If it is true that 


“plain chant has its own place and value” in the Church, and, by 


Wwevente, Yor oe msi of Haydn, Domry IH Bossini has also its place 


and walue in the Church, i€ must appear not a little suryrising that the 
Sovereign Pontiff should not only omit to make any provision for the 
acquisition by her students of the latter, but even plainly prohibit its 
introduction into the course of studies in seminaries. .... Surely plain 


chant can have no pretensions as regards music. It is above anything of 


the kind. It is in possession of its hirthright, which it has not wld to Any 


modern favourite, and which could not be disputed wntil the Charch who 
gave it has taken it away. .... Florid music may invade our churches 
and alone he heard in them, it may put forth pretensions, but it cannot 


invalidate the exclusive claims of plain chant to be considered the Church’s 
OWn MUI, ign. 


Here the author quotes from Canon Oakeley’s pamphlet 
the passages above cited. 


The writer is certainly inclined to complain that plain chant is very unhand- 
somely treated in the above conditions of peace between itself and florid 
music. First he contends that the venerable chant does not deserve to be 
reduced to the rank of “bare recitative >> Canon Oakeley himself allows 
that, “accidentally,” the “solemn recitation ” of plain chant “ issues in the 
form of most engaging melodies.” Indeed, he gives a string of exceptions 
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which is, of itself, more than sufficient to render unsteady the faith of the 
most obsequious believer in his theory. For what must be thought of a 


“leading idea” which at once admits of so many exceptions? And Canon 
Oakeley must know that the list of “most engaging melodies ” might be 
doubled, trebled, increased tenfold. . ... 


Far from its being the truth that plain chant is devoid of real musical 
beauty, and only derives its worth from its being an unpretentious vehicle of the 


words, the fact is that it is itself beautiful—that it consists of melodies having 
their own artistic claims independently of the words: plaintive, imploring, 
majestic, blissful, as they are meant to describe anguish, supplication, praise, 
or joy..... The author is firmly convinced that, as a rule, plain chant 


intensifies the meaning of the words which it accompanies more truly and 
fitly than figured music, at least than the figured music which now obtains in 


our churches. . . . . It is but too exactly the case that figured Church 
music, instead of being descriptive of the sacred words of the Liturgy, plays 
with them in the way best fitted to give effect to itself. Would any one 
contend that the rollicking tunes of many a modern Kyrie intensify, better 
than plain chant, the meaning of the supplicating ejaculation: Lord have 
y) / 4 
mercy uponus?.... It may fairly he questioned whether any one iiAd- 
eustomed to our flomd Ohuarch mmsic, wpon hearimg one of the jigs which 


render the sweet prayer, O Lord give us peace, dona nobis pacem, in some of 
our modern masses, would be able to tell, not only that it aply describes the 


words, but even that it expresses any religious feeling at all, including the 
sentiment of holy joy. That in numerous instances modern Church music, 
instead of being descriptive of the holy words to which it is joined, rather 


expresses the sensuous languor of the stage or the airy joy of the ball-room, 
could not well be disputed. 


Mr. Nary here refers to certain pieces of figured music, 
which he thinks unsuitable for Church use, as to several of 
which, we may remark, he is at issue with Canon Oakeley. 


Indeed it is exceedingly remarkable that what Haydn, Mozart, Weber, 
and others would have been ashamed to do for the stage, they have, 
seemingly without a qualm of conscience, done for the house of God. They 
knew that they must have been accused of folly, had they in one of their 
operatic works given to earnestness the tones of jesting, to prayer those of 
mirth ; but this is precisely what they have done for the services of the 
Church. The most touching supplications of the Liturgy are often clothed 
by them in strains of mockery, , . . . It is not implied here that there 
are not in the works of the great modern composers beautiful passages full of 
venuine religious feelings but will any impartial judge contend that there 
are Many masses in which Ahere is no Hhoaderime at all Getiween the words 


and the music? . . . . Nay, is it not true that certain masses by those 
composers, if separated from the sacred words and applied to some libretto 


of the late Eugéne Scribe, would only gain in naturalness and meaning by 
the change } What, then, it may be asked, is there no other music for the 


Almighty than that of the theatre? . . . . It can hardly be disputed that 
some of our own churches have too often, in their musical efforts, exhibited 
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scenes bordering very closely upon downright desecration of the house of 
eee There is no need to describe the aad feelings which arise in 


the heart of a Catholic who finds the adorable Sacrifice of the Mass turned 
into a Sunday morning amusement. 
Some people, who allow that the music of some of our churches is 


thoroughly profane, still justify its use on the plea that it allures strangers, 
who may be favourably impressed with other and more religious portions of 


the service. But this is a poor justification of practices which annoy the 
real congregation, and hinder devotion. No doubt a priest should seek to 
draw strangers to his church, but all means are not equally legitimate 
towards attaining this laudable end. Besides, the writer, though entirely 


unable to form any judgment which he could commend to the belief of 
others, much doubts whether any priest could trace more than a few cone 


versions, if any at all, not to his Church music, which may partly be very 
ecclesiastical, but to his florid or orchestral music, as to their origin.* 


We think our readers will excuse our reproducing, as a 
fitting sequel, a portion of Canon Oakeley’s letter to ourselves 
in wofonancs to Mv. Nawy’s publeation, since without this they 
would hardly have the whole question before them .— 


- - With regard to the expressive powers of plain chant, I candidly 
admit that Mr, Nary has convicted me of injustice, although I never 
intended my enumeration of the specimens I so much prize to be exhaustive, 


or even ample. Dut J know not how I happened to omit the record of such 


treasures us the Tx einen or the om — er how f could have said, 








* It may be added that Mr. Nary is not the only one who has complained 
of these practices. Indeed, of late, almost every one of our newspapers, both 
metropolitan and provincial, has been the medium of giving vent to what 


are undoubtedly the feelings of many thonghtful C: atholies on this subject, 

Their view is that the plan is a short-si; shited one ; that, while i¢ annoys and 
drives away many of the regular congregation, it also repels the better and 
more earnest-minded of those external to us; in short, that it would be 
wiser, and in the end more successful, to rely upon those attractions which 


belong to the Catholic Church, rather then upon those which are common to 


the music-ha)) and the stage, As to the behaviour of the people who are so 


attracted, a single extract from a correspondent of one of the papers referred 
to may suffice :——“* 1 have visited one church which usually draws large con- 
gregations, and I have seen (and this is a common sight) a great portion of 
those present sitting with their backs to the altar, following ‘the music with 


their shilling books, and altogether comporting themselves as they would at 
the opera, or in a music-hall, It is alleged that the great object of these 


musical services 18 specially to attract Prote stants, that pere ‘hance thay May 


He Led Ky the heanty of our celebrations to fnqnice tate the traths oC our 
religion : but it is evident that those outside of us who do attend are content 
with merely getting good music at a cheaper rate than they would have to 


pay for it elsewhere, and look for nothing further ; and their rey cer- 
tainly seandalizes a annoys the Catholic portion of the congregation.” 


Of couse, the higher view taken by Dit Naryy an nd which is also im- 


plied, we think, in mM Canon Oakeley says, presents the subject in a 
still more serious light. 

212 
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consistently with my habitual and often-expressed admiration of those 
treasures, that plain chant is unequal to the expression of a certain kind of 


religious joy. But there are two kinds of religious joy, as I conceive of it ; the 
one solemn and majestic, the other bright and exuberant, It is the latter 


kind of joy, as it seems to me, which is meant to be represented by a 
Gloria in excelsis, especially in Masses Vike the Midnight Mass at Christmas, 
or that of Holy Saturday, when the Gloria carries with it a peculiar meaning, 
and when its spirit is intensified by some sentiment of surprise, or heightened 


by some effective contrast. A plain-chant Goria on either of those occasions 
would stnke ypon my Own poliqious foolings with a cartain sense of shock, 


and damp them with the cruel chill of a wet blanket. 


It is undeniable that the study of the plain chant is made incumbent upon 
students for the priesthood, and a necessary part, therefore, of education in 


seminaries, The reason of this provision is obvious, and a reason it is which 
does not apply to other music, so that we cannot wonder that, at a period 


when time is so valuable, the rectors of seminaries should be required to pro- 
mote the study of the ecclesiastical chant to the exclusion of other kinds of 
music. Neither, of course, have I anything to say in excuse whether for a 


secular style of music, or for those theatrical modes of executing it which the 
Church has so repeatedly denounced. But I must ever think that the eu- 
ployment of females in the musical service of the Church is a very primary 


cause of both these abuses. In the first place, it tends to encourage the use 
of such music as the female voice alone can represent with the highest effect ; 
and, in the second, it diffuses over the choir a certain air of secularity which, 
in my opinion, is far more injurious to the religious spirit than any music 
can possibly be which is within the powers of the puerile voice. If these 


questions are to be decided by authority and precedent, T will venture to 
affirm that, on no subject connected with the choir, is the Church, as inter- 
preted by her most approved practice as well as by authoritative decisions, 
more explicit than against the official employment of females. It was to this 
abuse, therefore, that my “Few Words” were principally directed ; and, in 
80 directing them, J had certainly an eye to the more extensive introduction 
of plain chant, while, at the same time, I did not, and do not, see that such 
«x reform need carry with it the abolition of other music. Mr. Nary thinks 
that I would stipulate for male chvuirs simging in an ecclesiastical dress near 
the sanctuary. Certainly if they sing near the sanctuary they must, accord- 
ing to the rule of the Church, sing in an ecclesiastical dress, even though 
] ’ ‘ ‘ 
they be laics, brtainly also ] consider this arrangement all but NHACASSAIY 
for the due celebration of offices which involve antiphonal singing. Hence T 


think that, in the construction of all new Catholic churches, a provision for 
a choir near the sanctuary should be made indispensable. 


We may take for granted, we think, in the outset, that in 


making provision for the musical cele iin of the Church 
offices, Plain Chant is to have the first place, and that what- 


ever else is taught, this at least is always to be secured. 


The instructions of the Holy See are unmistakable on this 
head, and so far, too, both of our writers may be said to 
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agree. In practice Mr. Nary would no doubt prefer the 
Mass (for in other services there would be little or no ground 
for difference), to be almost always executed in Plain Chant, 


with only perhaps an occasional exception, Canon Oakeley, on 
the obber head ovald prelor heaved Masia as a general ould, 


but he would not “ exclude entire Masses in Plaim Chant’”’ at 
times by way of variety; while in all Masses he would use the 
Plain Chant for those portions, such as Introits, Graduals, &c., 


which are not usually included in a Musical or figured Mass. 
Yo adds very tly that whows this lattay plan is followed st 


*< contributes most powerfully, by the effect of contrast, to the 
dignity and grandeur of Church celebrations.”” And on this 
part of the subject our ‘* Manual,” while it gives the prefer- 


ence in point of authority to Plain Chant, and quotes from the 
instractions of Pius 1X, to seminaries, “ Cantus Gregorianus, 


omnialio rejecto, tradetur,” yet says distinctly that “‘ both the 
Gregorian Chant and fiqured Music are recognized by the 
Rubrics of the Church.’ 


Figured Music then is allowed to have a recognized place 
in divine service, though it has not actually the stamp of 


authority in the same way as the Plain Chant, nor is it any- 
where pritited under the Church’s sanction, with the words of 
the Liturgy, as is the other. This, of course, it could not be. 
The Church Chant is one ; the other is ever varying; and each 


new composition, as it arises, must be judged on its own 
merits. Sined, then, 16 particular gat of floured compositions 


could be formally authorized, and since, nevertheless, the 
Church desired to give us the option of using such music ; the 
next thing we should expect would be that she should mani-. 


fest her wishes as to what kind and style of composition 
should be admitted. We should, in fact, expect a distinction 


to be drawn somewhere ;—for it could hardly be otherwise than 
that in such an extensive field, and among such varieties of 
taste in composition, much would be found of an unsuit- 


able description. And though musicians might well be left to 
determine the comparative merits of certain pieces in a merely 


P (at ,f 
musical aspect, we should expect that some indication would 
be given us by the Church, as to what, in a religious point of 
view, was fitted for her sacred purposes. 
We have implied that both of our writers take the use of 


‘figured Music, with certain limitations, for granted. Mr. 
Nary to be sure passes a severe judgment upon the greater 


part of the figured music written for the Mass; but, never- 
theless, he admits that there “‘ are in the works of these com- 
posers beautiful passages full of genuine religious feeling ;” 


and so, of course, fit to be used for Chureh purposes. Canon 
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Oduley again, though accepting much that Mr. Nary would 
reject, would still sadlids cortam U hoht COM POSHIONS, i) And 


says especially that he he as “ nothing to say in excuse for a 


secular style of music; ”—_while by “adding (in the way of 
objection) that the employment of women singers “tends to 


encourage the use of such music as the female voice alone can 


mypnesont. with te dighent efiet,” bo implies thas someiding 


considerable must be done in the way of excision. 

What we have taken for granted then, and what we have 
said we should expect from the guiding hand of the Church, 
has actually been supplied; and here it is that we think the 
Mapua)” before us throws a flood of light, lt does Not, 
of course, furnish us with a list of compositions, or tell us 
which particular pieces are to be used, and which are to be 
avoided ; nor does it supply us with such rules as would enable 
us to draw a “hard and fast line,” or to range one Mass as a 
whole 90 ONE Side, And another on another, Buti still it does 
show with sufficient clearness, on the one hand, what kind of 
musical movements are alien in their general tone and con- 
struction to the spirit of the Church, and on the other, what 


kind of settings of the sacred words are admissible for choir 
Di, 


As the best way of explaiming what is meant, woe will 
draw out these instructions. 

Generally :—Musicians are praised who know how to unite 
in their compositions beauty, tenderness, and gravity, and how 
to arouse the heart to sentiments befitting the holy liturgy, in 


contradistinction to the use of an “anes anonicé al sty le of music 
in the temples dedicated to God”? (p. 12). ‘The character of 
the music at Solemn Mass and Office is to be “ ecclesiastical, 


grave, and devotional” (p. 22). ‘The music should always 
be of such a character as, Ajmal everything else, to res oak. 


atid wt AVE CXMCLYON ty my, WIN Of the Wn bi i) , # } Wj 


most sustaimed gravity is to be observed, ne nothing imtro- 
duced suggestive of theatrical pieces, either by the arrange- 


ment or the melody ” (p. 27). Music is censured as unworthy 
of the House of God in which “the composer, far from havin 


ip view the service of the Divine Majesty, and the edification 


of the hearers, has aimed only at displaying his own imagina- 
tions, and has forgotten the church and written for the theatre, 
not only by borrowing its style of melody, but also by intro- 


ducing portions of theatrical music, to which he has adapted 
the words of the sacred liturgy ” {p. 29). Choirmasters are 
exhorted to avoid “ tiresome repetitians, as well as long iméra- 

auctions and preludes ”? (ib.). Movements are forbidden ‘** of 
too lively or exciting a kind,” which would not naturally be 
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inspired by the sacred character of the words, and which 
would be guaumnuhve of tho theatres “OF tho words repuire 


cheerfulness and joy, it is to be expressed by the sweetmess 
of religious mirth, and not by the unbridled liveliness of the 


dance” (p. 30). ‘Without depriving music of the grace 
which art and good taste suggest, an effornmate softness 1s to 
be ayoinen, as 9) aS ING noise Which is always tiring and 


unbecoming in the house of God” (@. 31). 

Particularly :—a. There is to be no ‘‘ confusion, suppression, 
or undue repetition of the words of the hiturgy”’ (p. 12). The 
words are to be “sung as written, without omission, addition, 
or other changes” {p- 42), There is to be “no tiresome 
repetition or arbitrary inversions of the words as not tending 
to devotion”? (p. 25). The words must be put to the music 
“in the order they occupy in the sacred text. When the 
yense has heen entirely expressed, it will be allowable to 
repeat some word or phrase, as may be necessary, without 
confusion of the sense, and with the prescribed moderation 4 
(p. 31). “ All the words must be sung, and none added, nor any 
omitted. It is not allowed for one syllable to be changed” 


(tb.). 


b, All singing of pieces not contained in the lturgy, or ap- 


é £.e / / 
proved by the Cougregatian af Rites, i« bchidden lo. $9}. 
c. Prolonged solos are prohibited (p. 22). 
d. Music is not to be drawn out to an extreme length, “‘ to 
the detriment of devotion and of the approved rites ”’ (p- 25). 


e. Interruptions between the various parts of the words of 


the hturgy are proounced Svapy unbocomme,” and) it 


enjoined that ‘‘ every part of the offices, at Mass especially, 
shall be sung through continuously, so that the Kyrie, Gloria, 
and other parts, may each have a unity of structure” (p. 28). 


f. The words of the sacred text are fo be pronounced 


Cw, nh never mone yucky than in oiery sisponsp 


\p. SD. 
g- Ariettas, duets, and trios, in imitation of theatrical 
pieces, and operatic finales, are forbidden (p. 31). ‘As 


regards instruments, long introductions and long preludes 
are to be avoided, whether with full orchestra, or with solos” 
(p. 31). 


Much stress, it will be observed, is laid upon the necessity 
of avoiding any approach to the music of the theatre, It is 


sometimes said, however, in reference to this, “Why should 
r 
le | 4 We have th 
we not have music in the sty fe ot the overa id e& nave there 


the highest efforts of musical genius, and should we not 


dedicate the best to God?” But here it is in point to ask, 
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Granted that we should give the best to God, yet has not the 
word “best” a relative meaning? May it not be that what 


He boul law the wad and baw the deplay and plaudile at the 


theatre, will be found unsuitable for the purposes of religion ? 
Thus we have the splendid singimg of a prima donna in *“* Don 


Giovanni’”’ or the ‘‘ Flauto Magico,”—and this is almost the 


most beautiful thing that can be imagined ;—but will the 


some periormange Year MMSE I? Ip Money I Gow HM 


though sacred words be substitated for profemet ‘kn the one 
case (to take only a single point of contrast) the object of the 
cantatrice is to show her powers of execution before an au- 


dience, by which she waits to be praised and encored, A 
church choir, on the contrary, sings to the praise of God, and 
the performance before a congregation of listeners is quite 
a subordinate matter. Will the same music which is expressly 


adapted for the one purpose really suit the other? Anyhow, 

the instructions of the Holy See are precise; and if they 

mean anything at all, they certaimly imply that there is a 
oe / i f J 

dethuachen bedbueen silatous ond egentle music, and ¢ vat the 


distinction can and should be drawn. A 
it cannot, we apprehend, be a very difficult matter to apply 
these instructions of the Holy See, as given above, to our 


existing stock of Mass music (and by consequence to other 


Pinnee, 8uh be Mpunibente, Anbophone, Motebhe, dee), snd te 


aiscover by their assistance which compositions are admissible, 
and which are to be rejected. It is clear, moreover, that it 1s 
only by selecting and forming a body of artistic music, on the 


basis of these rules, that we can ever hove to get rid of our 


Dist yy DT to ply a poh oF wan Sor DY howe who 


are concernea, abke for the honour of Goa im the pub)hic offices 
ef religion, and for the interests of sacred art. For such 
important objects it is surely not too much to expect, as we 


have already said, that Catholics will be willing to forego to 4 
certain extent their individual tastes and Prsioreasyss Wo a9 


mot Sond fanls with “he past, mor do we wonder at Yhe too 
indiscriminate use of figured music in many of our choirs, in 
the supposed absence of all rule, and while no idea existed of 


the possibility of a common understanding upon any authori. 
tative basis. Whe case is now altered. We know better; 
we hawe before us a wale, «hich will supply us with the onder- 


standing we want. Let musical people, however, be assured 
that, whatever eliminations from the existing stock of music may 


be necessary, a most ample margin will still be left, and that 
no injury whatever will be done to the real interests of art. 


Lhe hock did, dhdlauek dé wha | Ss Ge gast me bn 


stored up for use; the art of the present day will be encour- 
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aged to exert itself in producing fresh contributions for the 
service of religion; and when the wishes of the Holy See 


Ott dé “dyed COMA hi he husw , thie (MA wil wl will 


a feeling of greater security, knowing that they have a guid- 
ance which will effectually protect them from the secular ity 


and false taste which have so often been the bane of com- 
posers in pastdays. The Church will accept and use what they 


Diy “DOM Io wee De words Tope Heed BY y 


“<< hak euch wmmusic be grave and decent, that the meaning of 
the divine words be not obscured, and that it possess nothing 


in common with the theatre.’ (Hneye. Letter.) 


Canon Oakeley pertinently remarks that the exclusive pre. 
seription of Plain Chant vy the Moly See already quoted refers 


primarily and specially to its study and use by the clergy, 
and to the necessity of making it a branch of education in 
seminaries. ‘This is no doubt true,—and we confidently look 


forward to the time when the study of the Church chant will 
occupy this prominent place in all onr colleges ;—but still, when 


J ‘4 J J 
we take into account all § at bes be en said on the suble 2ct DY 40 


many great ecclesiastical authorities, we cannot but c« »nclude 

that its practice is recommended as of great importance to the 
> > 2 2 oO" + a 

faithful generally, especially to the men of our congregations 


We cannot here insert extracts upon this point, but we 


Nope te wre vome tebe on, wher we eeme wb bead of 


congregationa) singing. It is sometimes said, too, that Plain 
Chant is only for monks and nuns. Primarily and more 
especially, we may again say, it is; but not necessarily for them 


alone. We can understand, tndeed, religious orders confining 


Lyapyos Lo Ppp Dap * whip Ly sev) LP SD LD: 


* The exclusive use of the Church Chant has, indeed, been strictly en- 
joined upon religious by many prelates and holy men, as taking away the 


temptation to seff-display, which they think would otherwise almost certainly 


my m 35 Ayn Lagnon wi) nob be considered an unwise adviser mM 


sack a matter, not «ill Ke Ge worn A d Gave any Sonsenistic ot puritanical 
tendencies ; yet we know ho strictly he forbade the cultivation of figured 
music in convents. He Approv es of nuns singing Plain Chant (or music in 


unison like Plain Chant): as for everything else, he ‘ * holds it for certain that 
vanity and the devil usually get more by it than God.” As to figured music, 


he says again, “Tt does not hecome persons dedicated to God, and if such a 


‘ ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
practice extate in one or other monastery, it ts Ssdadacsity ebidalitis tas an 


abuse” “The Ohurch.” he adds, “is not a theatre, nor are the religions 
opera-singers.” The saint makes remarks of a similar kind with respe ct to 


men singers ; but our space forbids our quoting them. 
An interesting question, however, arises, as to the line to be pursued when 


the church of a religions congregation becomes also the public church of a 


SO DM devi Wo) D DS DDBY DBS WD MDY be MLD Wr 


avoidable, balk we may say even necessary, Wo Une wants of onr day are to be 
met. Analogy would scem to show that Plain Chant, with a due admixture 
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siveness might not be necessary or desirable. Thus we can 
conceive of the services of an Abbey Church being carried on 


Liby » Dhan Loa, yp Dose 2.9 Sppphvo), » whoo 


the offices are sung by secular canons and choristers, might 
well be enriched by the addition of harmonized music. Such, 
im fact, was the state of thimgs m many of our Bnehsh eathe- 


drals before the Reformation, the clergy being assisted, when 
necessary, by tramed singers m the nll of the Sgrured 
< 


‘ ‘ 
music for four or five voices, which by that time had come 
mito use in the Church, and of which many specimens are 


still extant. It will not, we trust, be considered Utopian if 
we anticipate a similar state of things among us at no distant 


Daity ID Loa wih Ids HED saihodrAdsy av KMamney 


und elsewhere, the time seems to be fully come for the re- 
establishment of the choral system of the Church. Should 


any one doubt as to the possibility of this, or its probable 
effect upon the people, he may be referred to Montalembert’s 


“Dowhss oF bo Yessy” Where Wo yaye 59 many Peantiind pic- 


tures of the way in which the offices of the Church were 
celebrated im the old dx xys of Ireland. And so it would be 
im our own day, in a country ab once so religious and so 


musical, The Anglican cathedrals, even under the Protestant 


Dip), DP ) pay Sooyores of the od Vathohe choral 


system, and to this they are indebted for that amount of 
attractiveness they possess. Several of the so-called Ritualist 
churches aim, as we know, at a still greater approximation. 


We may add, in passing, that there can be no doubt that the 


“on toy by ip of the Obreh ofices ds a thing which 


will always be dear to Enelish people. We have x, indeed, 
on record that it was emine mily so im the old Catholic times 


of this country ; and it is said that travellers from abroad were 
wont to remark with what care and reverence the services and 
Synghions of the Church were pyrformed in England, and how 


much they were loved by all classes of the people. 


We will now speak in particular on each of the schools or 


styles in which music has been written for the use of the 


of harmonized music, would be the most suitable. Here, especially, the 
three pomts laid down im the ‘ Manual” would seem to pe import: ant,— 
Chaste music, absence of female voices, and the organ and singers in their 


proper place in the church, We are quite sure that ‘with the advancing taste 
Wy TW ADEYSID RE O De Dh} Wy prise praimnane #9 Me 


Wkely to gain a »& oothng in ne churches of onr religions Congregations. Aood 
as we ~ ave been quo oting from S. Alphonsus, we may ax ac i that nowherx 
could the musical arrz inge ments referred to be better or more approprix wtely 


carried out than in the churches of his children. 
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Church ; and first let us give a short review of what, we have 
seen, lies at the threshold—the Gregorian or Plain Chant. 


Phin Chapt we aye seep door ip the pyty Wh aborp 


by Canon Oakeley; and hi . ww . “lime scleom, xf 
afterwards modified wy himesc AC to ~ Same extent as by 


Mr. Nary, 1s yet supplemented by & omni which goes a con- 
siderable way in the same direction, when he says that the 
idea he wxprennes accidentally vappnes “some of the most 
attractive charms of the divine art,’? and also in his letter, 
im which he speaks of various pieces “Sas expressive of a 
certain kind of religious joy.’ Mr. Nary seems to imply 
that the Church Chant was throughout intended to express, 
and that iv does adeguat ely expTeSS, the sentiment of the words ) 
so as to lead the worshipper into the feeling proper for the 


particular occasion, whether it be of a mournful and grave, 
or of a hopeful and joyous kind. We think, however, that a 


careful examination of the Gradual and Antiphonary, and a 
gomparison of the yarious musical passages with the words to 


which they are set, will hardly support this position ; and 
that on the whole Canon Oakeley’s view must be regarded as 
substantially correct. The melody no doubt does seem in 


certain cases to be intentionally expressive of the words ; but on 
the whole it is to be looked upon chiefly in the light of a 


solema, dignified, and generally me lodious vehi le, “4 the 
enunciation of the sacred text. It may be noticed that the 
same, or very similar passages, are in numerous instances set 


to words which differ most widely in character ; and this not 
syppy p the ehapting of the Psalter, where no one pxports i) 


‘ 
special « adaptatix ma ta >the diti rent Werses, but ewe “A 1h Lratr< nts. 
Antiphons, Sc., belonging to special occasions, and »where we 


might have expected some attention to expression. It would 


seem, then, that the recitation of the sacred words to a melody 
more or on varied and ornate, in which a —_" of _- 


could easily join, was what the Church meant to secure ; and 
that, for the rest, the feeling of the words was to be brous ght 
out by the devotion of the w orshipper and the mode of per- 


formance in each particular case, rather than by the character 
of the notes themselyes, If the thing had to be done again, 


we do not know that, ewen at this day,- plan could be devised 
that on the whole would answer better. At least, with the 
additions which may be made in the way of figur ca music, or 


varied unison music, and with a harmonized Cerner 


WV lif [Ti L, Att VAEDENE repair, we sen te bare about 


as p> of Shin: ne conla » desmread 
te 3 is aie ious, as we have implied, that w hes n the offices are 
performed with feeling and intelligence, much expression may 
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be given by the varied way in which they are sung, as 
YP 7 vA ? y 


ba . 
well as by the waried character of the accompaniment. Vhe 
Simger, m fact, will apply the imtention of the words to the 
music; which last will then take its colour and sentiment 


from the text. In the same way we often use the same psalms 

on very different occasions ; but then the Antiphon gives the 
, , 

keynote, and from this the psalm takes, bor the time, ifs 


character and intention. The same remark may be applied 
to the chant of the Mass, which has but few variations, and 
which must therefore be interpreted in some such way as we 
haye described. On this idea even a posim-chant « Gloria in 
Eixcelsis,” may not be so much out of place as ts sometimes 
Supposed. Indeed, to take it for granted that it must always 
be unsuitable for festal occasions, such as Christmas, &c., 


ig almost tantamount to saying that in monastic churches, 
sathedrals, Wc,, where | one Masses are sung, the wor- 
shippers are, as a rule, shut out from the feeling of Christian 


joy. “‘Yhe same, we may remark, may be said of the Introit 
with which the Church ushers in so many of her festivals, 


“(jaudeamus omnes in Domino diem festum celebrantes,” 
Voy which is usually seb to a melody which to our ears is, In 


its imtervals and cadences, of a plaintive character. And yet 
all admit that this should be used. Must it, then, necessarily 


imply the ‘wet blanket” of which Canon Oakeley speaks? 
May it not be possible, in fact, for the singers to impart to 


ia claaabter OF jophadness by hp manpgr i» wri they per- 


form it? And so, in like manner, with the “ Gloria,’? which 
follows so soon after it. Our readers will perceive that we 
are not here arguing at a)lin favour of plain-chant ‘‘ Glorias,”’ 


&c., but simply suggesting, what we think is needed, a large 
and generous View of the swbjetty 


It is sometimes asked, however, why it is that the Church 
has so persistently kept up, and stereotyped as it were, a form 
of melody, and a tonality which has long become obsolete ; * 


a kind of Music, if it can be called so, which was the offspring 


LLL EEE 


grandeur, is too far removed from our present notions of art 
XS Ye LOlerated Yyy edacated ears. "So a certaim extent this 
must be admitted; and the fact is so remarkable that 





We say onsale Kewe tha thie concamationn, if we nuey xo end) it, of 
the Church, is not confined to Plain Chant. The same may be said of the 
language and the style of her offices, the dresses of her clergy and religious 
orders, and many of her rites, ceremonies, and customs. The Chant is 
therefore no stranger than any other part of the Chureh system ; and, that 
system being what it is, the antique character of the music scems really 


the most suitable thing. 
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we cannot but believe the Church has been no less wisely 


Lod fa thle matter than a tho compilation and $hiseMdib 
qaided im this matter than in the Ccompnation and presorvalion 


of the Divine Office itself. 
it may be possible, however, to adduce some considerations 
which may serve to throw light upon this question. 1. We 


may imagine that the Church, while retaining from age to 


ae, MCh (ddl altowation, Ha counponent (uaeee OF tle Rieead ane 
econ eS eR RE RE rtm eS 
morially sung. 2. The fact of music having changed and 


developed, and its having come to be applied to so many 


y 
situa parvoses, inet bedi bo weld if PRONG. bessegas dass 


otherwise that the offices of the Church should have as their 
normal musical accompaniment a kind of melody, which should 


be distinctly marked off from every other; and this the Plain 


ca] 


Chant certainly is at the present day.* 3. The very ruggedness 


(he Gregorlan mode 0, rinpart Co Chain & ceatidl 
of the Gregorian modes serves to impart to them a character 


of durability. These simple melodies, as we well know ,—from 
vhe mstance of the Vesper Psalms, to mention no other,— 
somehow never pall upon the ear, and have in fact a perennial 


freshness, which we can only account for by the circumstance 
F thake Lawl oly of acala which modern melodian d 
aft thete tavitic a variety at Secale wher modertu meiodics ada 


not possess. "Vhis, too, is proved by the well-known fact that 
the most beautiful chants of the modern school become unen- 


durable by constant repetition; and for this reason we find 
that even dissenters have been fain to adopt,the old chant in 
their services. A. The ancient — = ales hes to an dive 
endless variety of the most beautiful organ harmonies ; and in 
this respect they have vastly the advantage over the modern 


major and minor scales.t Lastly, what Canon Oakeley calls 
f tre Sale Had of melody of course ts to hé fotid ff bio Of thé Ola 


national songs, but the old modes have as a general rule disappeared from 
modern art. 


t+ We do not enter here into the question of accompaniments to the Plain 
Chant (for the discussion of which we have not space), but we certainly 


believe that, while in most cases it is all but necessary, as a general rule it 
y se , 
J J y) )) J J ff f J 
» very ¥ © Teles 4 “Tv \ . . . * ; 
be of a proper character, it docs mot at all interfere with th« 
Wisthactacss of Une melody. N& Une same Uae, neo coalst, a change from an 
accompanied to an unaccompanied performance would often be agreeable, 


always supposing the latter to have an adequate number of voices, and to be 

skilfully executed. We have said of the accompaniment “provided it be 
¥ ” ; sonyyr oly wap it} NEA 

GE a propa chamatan” Tt ie neccwnry to make this condition, decause he 

plan in vogue some years ago of harmonizing the church chants without 

reference to their tonality was found to result in a most unpleasant com- 

pound. Even the melody was frequently altered in such a way as to divest 


it of its distinctive character. A palmary example may be cited in the case 


of Thomson's reproduction of the old Scotch melodies. New poetry was 


Ath ail f dh ff i ‘ 
composed he them, ond snccesals ) wut the accom) ihiiehls Abbe 1 eXe- 
Ly . 


cuted by Haydn) were a total failure, and are now consigned to oblivion. 
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the ‘* plaintive if not mournful character 7? of the Church Chant 
may also admit of explanation. We may look upon it in fact 
as a kind of pilgrim’s song, by which it would seem as if the 
Church would have us remember, even in the midst of our 


festal joys, that we are the “ Exules fli Hevea, gementes et 
flentes im hic lacrymarum wvalle”’* It is, we may say, the 
grave, sweet, pathetic note which the Church puts into the 


mouths of her children, lamenting with the Psalmist that 
“their sojouming is prolonged”: the plaintive accent in 


which they confess that they are strangers upon earth, and 
that they ‘‘ seek another even a heavenly city.” And so 


Father Faber sings in his well-known hymn, itself a kind of 
wayfarer’s song— 


“ While we toil on, and soothe ourselbwes with wee eping 
TA life’s long night she Rt break im endless lowe 


In concluding our remarks on Plain Cait by way of 
showing that the Church song has always been supposed to 


possess much beauty and atirachiveness, we Quove a passage or 


two out of hundreds that might be adduced :—‘“‘ This” (the 
Gregorian Chant), says Pope Benedict XIV., “is that song 


which excites the minds of the faithful to piety and devotion ; 
W is that music, therefore, which, if sung in churches with 


( fa most willingly heard by devout 
care and decorum, 1s most willingly heard by devout per- 


sons, and is justly preferred to that which is called figured or 
harmonized music.’+ And the same Pope (quoting from 


*») pp yyy 7 im im »3 be ppp ssp deshy ny than the Roman 


Plain chant for the Salve tegina, Pweg too little sung? In the way of 
figured choir music, we may add that ti Auptmann’s music for the same 
words may be considered a counterpart, both being equally fine in their own 


line. It may be remarked, howev er, that the ordin: ary editions of this pie ce 
have the words very incorrectly put. [¢ will be found properly set in the 


“LIU ELOY, Sopp}? 


e have much sympathy with Mir. Nary im what he says about the 
act six . jleness of a mew edition of the Antiphonary, which shall supersede the 
numerous varieties at present existing. U nhappily, in adopting the Roman 
offices in various dioceses of France, no general agreement has been come to 


- as to the chant to be used while in Belotum, where the study of Plain 


Cll MU MUU MOC LU Me Ul Ma’ Cal Ul Ml LN ty ie 


to be found. here are good points in - the editions re », but none 
of them can Pan considered perfect. One great £ ault of ey ¥ rene . books is 
the want of a proper system of distinction between long and short notes, 


an all-important point in a country where the natural tendency would be to 
neglect accentuation altogether. { this respect the recent Belgian books- 


whabaven Duin noouionn) Lvhonte_amo wowdy OF tho bipheat Dm yy) 


expt rience shows that in using them it is next t« im pc yssible for the most 
uninstructed chorister to go wrong. We are haciinedl to think, with Mr. 


Nary, that the question will never be settled until the Holy See itself pro- 
poses an edition of the Choral books for adoption by the whole Church, But 
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Eveillon), “The titillation of figured music is held very 
cheaply by men of religious minds in comparison with the 


sweetness of the church chant, and hence it is that the people 


flock to the churches of the monks, who, taking piety for their 


amide i in singing he praises of Osd hi thé EMEA Of the 


prince of Psalmists, skilfully sing to their Lord as Lora, 
and serve God as God with the utmost reverence.’ Then 


from two musicians ;— 
* Musicians may oppose and contradict what 1 say as they 


choose, but I am not afraid to assert that the ancient melodies 
are inimitable.’’* 


<* Allis worthy of admiration in the primitive Roman song. 


The melodies of the Kyrie, e.g. are full of beautiful passages. 
Ue Wide cll, 20 radar ieeginad godine, Lai Wt Tis 


Kyme, confimea as it is to such narrow Vimits, been conceived, 
SO as to form a whole so complete? ae 
To what we have said on the old chant of the Church we 


have only to add, that when we speak of it, here or else- 
Wad 9 ID aay ve won Ip wey iv as performed 


by persons who have been properly trained to sing it, and who 
are able to give it its due effect; and moreover, that we 
suppose this grave and solemn melody, as we have described 


Kt, to be continually relieved by features of another kind; that 


6, BbUk by Udds Basic HE We WR ME & Webne tolled Oe. 


racter, to which allusion has been made ; edie also by varied 
compositions of the different schools of art, which supply, 


by their musical expression, that more ‘‘ exuberant”? kind 
of religious j ey — Canon Oakeley desiderates, and of 


j 
ww bde ( we a, | bd i. “ Lid ¢ LMS We SCC aX, 


not been denied us. Let us, then, pass briefiy in review these 


various schools or styles of musical art which have, at different 
periods, ministered to the solemnities of the Church; casting 
yy {hem from time +o taney AS WE prow, the Light of the 


mstructions comtaimed im our ** Maoanmal’” 
First in order, of course, comes the great vocal school of 


the sixteenth century, of which Palestrina was confesse dly 
the head. This music (a few years ago almost unheard in 


DD? Louney) bs DO B92 WR Byown yy pppresinngd Sat 


little meeda be said of it, except that a soha, Massive prrandeur, 
and a certaim majestic march of wocal harmony (for it is 








no one Hood Wiih joy Wiis \elore commencing the vse of Plain Chant, The 
ewisiting editions, though not perfect, an im Une ‘hands of proper in- 
str uctors, serve for all practical purposes, z and those who can sing from them 
will be able to make use of a better one when it appears. 

* Baini. t+ Fetis, 
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purely vocal}, united to wonderful skill of construction, dig. 


tinguish it from every other kind of composition.  ‘* The 
character of Palestrina’s music,’ says the late Cardinal 


Wiseman, “is rich, harmonious, and imposing. It is essen- 
tially choral (that is, im full harmony), as all church music 


. / 
ought to be. It is not, as has been supposed, devoid of 
melody: in his music there is always a prevailing movement, 
which, though not fulfilling the modern idea of air or tune, 


leaves a distinct impression on the memory—the truest 


Lnibenion, perwaps, oF meody, Be varies Wis shydp wy dis 
subject, for he always felt what he wrote.’* Again, from 
another criticism. ‘hese compositions have a melodious flow, 
and a magnificence of progression, without those cumbrous 


contrivances which the eye respects but the ear repudiates ; 


A WON, LUA Lath, aul colomnite Of amnony natinet wii) 
all the sweetness of the south, yet severe witha). ‘The music 
of Midientubess is ened in this pc. ath at a hone disadvantage. 
When performed by a sufficiently numerous and properly 
trained choir, with the swell of many voices upon a single 


chord, the march of a crescendo through ond of those dearly 
defined and stately phrases he loved to give out, and the 
graduated dixvinwendo and callentendo which a skilful con- 


ductor could enforce, they possess a grandeur, and also a 


7om , sles > ’ . . ” 

DPSS Spy J DWP we Lap Wo ssp 
Papel Gaapeh, and im the Sadarecksunn Of Gan cardinal Vier ot 
the present Pontiff, in 1856, it is especially commended for 


use in churches. The small extent to which it has been 
introduced into tha choire of this country 1¢ made a matter of 


regret in the article on Church Music in our number for 
January, 1864, and no doubt all lovers of fine harmony, and 


those who wish to see not one, but every school and style of art, 
represented in our church services,{ will join in this regret. 


* ‘Palestrina’s mass music, it will be observed, has less attempt at expres- 
sion than his other compositions. He seems to have aimed at providing 
simply a grand, solemn, and artistic vehicle for the sacred words, leaving 


> : . ieee . ie 
WD DIL DE LIED PWR’ DSS D D5, DIED 
Aguas Dei of the Mass “ Pape Marcell” amd the Acnus Dei of the 
“ Eterna Munera” are wood examples. In his motetts and hymns, however, 
it is different. Such pieces as “Peccantem me,” ‘ Exultate Deo,” ‘ Panis 
Angelicus,” &e., contain many instances of direct musical expression. 


Still more, again, is this the case in his sacred chamber music (Madrigalt 


Mull de : 


+ The artistic way of looking at the subject is surely That of 
Keeping wp the use of the music of every school of high art, whether of the 
present or any former age. It is the same with literature. Shakespeare 


or Chaucer are no more like Moore or Tennyson than Palestrina is like 
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Move eapecially is this tha cage, because it is unquastionably 


a kind of music which grows upon the ear, while from the 
fact of its beauties not lying on the surface, it does not so soon 


tire. At present, however, we are obliged to say it is of 
little use to way vw. To execute ib properly We require 
larger bodies of singers, and we need for them, too, a different 


sort of training. Whenever vocal music comes to be exten- 
sively cultivated among us; when we have choral societies, 


and bodies of young men, such as those who sing at Mr. 


Jose's and sider consents, wo sal) do able ip PD) 


Palestrine’s music in such a manner as neither to weary the 
Singers nor disgust the congregation; but we fear not before. 


In so rapid a sketch as the present, we are obliged to pass 
over the composers of the seventeenth century, who flourished 


Anne Lio mi wud Lane vopppons oF the Amar but thie dy 


the less necessary, as their works for the Church have, for one 
reason or other, fallen almost entirely into disuse. In the 


case of the more eminent of them, such as Scarlatti, Leo, &c., 
the somewhat dry and scientific form of their Mass Music, 
not to speak of the extravagant length of many of the parts, 


has made it all but useless. 
We have little need to describe the features of the more 


modern school of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


WP IS DIF oomposvons azo we) Snowy, ody Irom 


use im our choirs, and from public performance at our 
concerts. Here a far more minute expression is aimed at, 
while much the same kind of word-painting, and the same 


artistic exhibition of human passion is introduced as was also 
employed for secular purposos.® It i¢ obvions that it V0. 


quired the greatest care to keep these characteristics within 
due bounds, and to guard the dignity and sacredness of the 


liturgy, more especially when the great composers for the 





Mendelesohn : and though we would nod in the p present d day write in thew 


style, yet we ‘do not therefore proscribe their wor too in painting 
MW, e.g., we compare Giotto or Fiesoh with Overbeck or Flatz. 


"* "What is called word-painting in music is, of course, very effective, but, 
as a rule, 16 cannot be carried so far in sacred as in secular music without 


DIDI 9 D9 SDNY ID) py D990), SD Dew 3 23 dob pyar» 


wise objectionable, it sometimes becomes tiresome from its convwentionality. 
‘The run down the notes of the scale at the “ descendit de costis,” and such 
like effects, do not bear much repetition. Indeed, the attempt at m nute 


expression ‘has often led to odd blunders, such as in the passage “ resurrec- 
tionem mortuorum,” where the music for the first word is usually made to 


Ml JM Me Uh Lalla & Hebd Ml Md Hdl Us sAdllid 


irawn out into musical passages cut off from a the us rd, as Dit wer 
a fresh sentence), the composer forgetting that the" ‘parene “only” comprehends 
one idea, that of the resurrection. So with the passage “ remissionem 


peccatorum,” “ exaltavit humiles,” and others that might be named, 
VOL, XL—NO. xxl, [New NSeries.| 2x 
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drama were generally the persons who were asked to employ 
their talents in illustrating its text. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantage of such secular associations (a disadvantage 
from which Palestrina was happily free) ine is no doubt 


that had these writers been under proper qui ance, Or had 
they even been allowed to follow their own sense of what was 
due to the sacred purpose for which they wrote, a series of 


works would have been produced which would have been in 
OVE 7 May Wh Dono pa ornament to rigion, as well as an 


unmingled source of delight and edification to the garthdal 
of all succeeding ages. As it is, there is very much to be 


thankful for. There are parts of Mozart’s masses and 
motetts of which we can never tire, and which are both 


AMG 2 LAD Lieitllte wud ELA DoppRpg 2° © wore 


for which they were written. And the same may be said of 
Maydn; whose ‘‘jocose temperament,’ however, by the 
confession of one of his biographers and panegyrists, often 


led him, even in his mass music, to descend to most regret. 


tabs 4 uiouwnbion ” Hut ut 2 uly Que bo hosp gr9ah men, 


who have acquitted themselves so well in every other depart- 
ment of musical art, that we should lay the blame in the proper 


quarter. They lived in an evil age, and in a country where 
the ecclesiastical spimt had sadly declined: -—where 1 in conse- 


quence ee ity id Care W/ ASG kg (Mn Ltd BUC WALD 


supreme; and where the wishes of the oly See upon such 
a point as the present were far less iikely to be heeded than 


the tastes of some German prince, or the capacity for bravura- 
singing of some opera “prima donna.” [t is necessary fo 


bow the, fear hele af the cake {  GUULE CULE Wd TAY DENY 


be senialiiaatl. on one side or ion other. Some persons hav« 
a horror of the very name of Mozart im connection w ith 


sacred music ; others idolize him, and admire prance, 4 
everything that he wrote or is supposed to have written ;* 


whereas the feue fine 1s €6 MU. RO Md Wd EUET 


great im all his writings: and circumstances make it certain 
ak Mozart would sometimes at least fail in his masses, either 
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£ Haydn and Moz ow in circulation, was lef hese authors. Grave 
‘@oubts have been. gr se by learned mtb nt ans on the Continent, as 
well as among ourselves, as to the genuineness of some parts, at least, of 


their works ; among others, Movart’s so-called No. 12, which, with many 
fine and characteristic passages, is nevertheless said re bear considerable 


ars led A de dele dane dapow, wr sap bypayy 98" 


that the authors of thes< ASSES W om —_ be ave sent them oe delibe “rate ely in 
the eck im which we fin a aaa aunt sc wdinary, in many instan a 
the omissions and confusion i im the eckting ‘of the words. 
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because, as indeed was generally the case, it was of less 
importance to him to put forth his full powers in these than 


in his secular music, or else because he wrote in trammels, 
which he dishked, but which his necessities did not admit of 


his hrowlag off We alve below a how extracts, laken at 


random from biographical and critical notes by musical 
writers, which will serve still further to vindicate the memory 


of these composers, and to increase our thankfulness that, 


after a)) deductions are made, so valuable a residuum has come 
Aown to us. 


“Mozart poured forth the treasures of his invention at any bidding, without 
pausing to consider whether he was doing what might afterwards seriously 
affect the fate of his works. ‘Thus, in his earher pe most of the church 

music which he produced at Salzburg was written with ready compliance in 


the tawdry and showy style which alone was im favour there, although no 
composer was ever more qualified for the highest style of church composi- 


tion, as he has sufficiently evidenced in some of his works in that school.” 
“Tn 1780 Mozart was employed wpon a work which was to him a labour 
of love in more senses than one. To exercise his pen in the highest style of 


church music was always -agreeable to him, and he was at this time free from 
the restrictions under which he had written his Masses at Salzburg, where 


neither the length, the style, nor the instrumentation of the pieces were left to 
his own judgment. Hence his wish to distinguish this work from his earlier 
compositions for the church, as well for purity of style as for true ecclesias- 


tical solemnity.” 
“‘The reader will probably acquiesce in our judgment that Mozart was less 


happy (the Requiem and some other pieces excepted) in his church music 
than in his operas and symphonies. hry compositions are less‘ gay’ indeed 


thas lisloh a se klos Wore wvlalon a A wot em ao oinil “6 a8 ike 


-assione Some of his church music did duty as dramatic music; and 
his most serious ‘ Miserere’ or ‘ Et resurrexit’ is scarcely more exalted in style 
than parts of his Idomeneo and Clemenza, while in many a Kyrie, Bene- 


dictus, and Agnus, the most voluptuous if not the lightest strains of which 


Ul UU UURU HELE UR UE RAL 


“If Mozart fell short of our requisitions in his sacred music, it was not for 
want of power. Of this we have abundant proof in his w orks 3—e. g. in the 
religious music of the ‘ Zauberfléte,” and in the Requiem.” 


Once more j— 


“Of many other composers, Winter, Naumann, Righini, &c., it is known 
that their chief occupation was for the theatre, and that their masses were 


written for the orchestras of the personages to whose courts they were 


attached, and were usually the opera seria of the moming, sung by the same 


A 
vocalists (not always of the most immaculate character) who were to sing 
the opera bLuffa at night The composers were altogether im their power, 
and the result might be foreseen.” 

ROS 
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AY Wale Jertilicn much of what Mr. Dany has said in the 


extracts we have given above from his pamphlet; but it shoo 
Seems to show that his judgment is somewhat rash, when he 


says that these composers ‘“‘ have done for the house of 
God what they would have been ashamed to do for the 
stage, without a guam yi conscience? he contrary ,we hope, 


was in many cases true, and we hawe good reason to believe 
that these composers would have done better if they had been 


allowed. That their music for the house of God was inferior 
to that for the stage is no doubt, on the whole, true, but it 
AS probby clear that they knew this and repretved .* 

Besides the composers above-mentioned there are several 


others, who apparently have not worked under the same re- 
strictions, and who, if not all so great as composers, have yet 


produced music, on the whole, more distinguished for litur- 
fsa) propristy, and offending yn a less degree the instructions 


of the Holy See above quoted. Among such are Beethoven 
(alas that we have so little of this kind from his pen!), Hum- 


mell, Cherubini, Klein, Schubert, Reissiger, Sechter, &e. ; 
and in a simpler style, Witzka, Drobisch, Kempter, Schinid, 
Sy Dp ony own day we have, among others, the “ Messe de 


St. Cecile” of Gounod. Whatever may be the judgment passed 
wpon this mass as a musical composition, it has at least one 
admirable feature ;—it contains a ‘‘ Credo’? which gives us 


something like a true idea of what the music for the Symbol 
of the Faith ought to be; a praise which can hardly be awarded 
to any of the Credos of the seventeenth century composers, 


im whose best masses that portion is usually the weakest. 


We ought also to mention the Mass of Signor Roberti, 
which has many good and effective points, and avoids several 





* Mr. Nary suggests that such pieces as are unsuitable for Church use 
should be performed at concerts instead ; where, as he says, their effect would 


be better brought out, and where there need not be the same difficulty about 
the kind of executants. There is truth in this undoubtedly. It is con- 


fessedly impossible, with the means at present at our disposal, to have such 


TAME LL, VLDL ELD ADD. D DD Did yy YS 


suspect, who heard his Mass in © at Leslie’s Concerts last season, must have 
felt as if they heard it for the first time. Of course, however, there would 
be different opinions as to the particular pieces to be relegated to the concert 
hall ; though most persons would admit that there are somesuch. But short 


of this, there is one change for the better that might, and we think should, 
Bb MD98 bE HMopied, Anstead, for instance, of imficting upon those who 


come for devotion and adoration long operatic pieces during “‘ Benediction,” 
might not such pieces be given separately, for those who choose to hear them 2? 
This would remove much of the annoyance and dissatisfaction that now 
exist. And surely the feelings of the many devout Catholics who object 


so strongly to these exhibitions are more worthy of being consulted than 
Die itghing cars of strangers, 
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of the faults of the school alluded to. For orchestral sacred 


Malle, ROME Qe lee (0k Wie Mendeleaene wre 


had lived would no doubt have giv cn US many finer 
aio. than his “ Landa Sion”? We may mention in passing 
that in many of his Psalms and Motetts, as well as in his 


Cantatas, will be found excellent models of what is richest in 


slung AHA YE HOLE AE BMO BALE I cays ana teekng 


So much for Masses with orchestra. here are others for 
voice, or voice and organ, such as those ap Spohr, Hauptmann, 


Sechter, Rinck,* and others. Mr. Silas’s recently published 
prize Mass is another, "a Herr Molique’s,—we believe 


A i (K ME We tude tes, tae whether in the way oF 


orchestral or or nent Me music, other composers will 
arise, both here and on the Continent, and that those who 
haye influence in such matters will feel it a pleasure and a 


duty both to encourage the art of the day, and to guide it into 


a Hone hail 
Having said thus much on the subject of modern figured 
music, we may add that we have purposely refrained from 


giving any opinion as to the particular pieces mentioned b 
Canon Oakeley and Mr. Nary. This would have led us into 


x Ladd ob suds Ui, tad Whéks, MMe ddl hd Kee 


woulda not have been. conc ence e.*+ Ne hhawe be Sure sma, and 
we repeat again, that we desire to see taro to the Church’s 
worship the very highest kind of artistic composition, and every 


musical development which can legitimately be employed for the 


ddamnane at the dune ath. tha aniy limit boing tho titeoce 


of things, and the wishes of the Church herself. The well- 
known passage from Dr. Newman on this poimt is almost 





* Rinck’s Mass ia DO has been cather anticly deqreciated, gerlay« because 
its opening would be considered somewhat sombre Sut, after all, it is 
the right kind of Kyrie, and is at the same time excellent writing. The 


words of this Mass, however, are most carelessly and inaccurately set, and 


till altered and corrected in this respect it is quite inadmissible. 
+ As a general remark, no — My. N ary is right when he speaks, in ” 


J i 
passage olded « yy o Li eaklee ¥ waste fable way i whlch the yrle 


and “ Dona nobis pacem”™ are so often set. he first it is difficult to account 
for, except from sheer forgetfulness of the seule of the theme ; as to the 
latter, our theory is that ‘these composers viewed the Mass much in the same 


light as « Cantata, or an Opera, where a grand final chorus was de rigueur 5 
and to secure this, all idea of fitness end expression was sacrificed. The 


sue Kohat that, hough altar the heal cman ob the WDona wai” hud 


die d away the “ principals” might disappear from the choir, yet all was not 
over, and that the Church w ould still go on with her holy rite. But let us 


be just. We have some unexceptionable specimens of Kyries and Donas— 
6. Haydn's Kyrie, 5, 10, 12, and his Agnus Dei, 8, which last contains 


one of the most beautiful conclusions that could be imagined, 
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axiomatic, and will bear quotation once more. “If a great 
master of this mysterious science ... should happen to be at- 
tracted, as he well may, by the sublimity, so congenial to him, 
of the Catholic doctrine and ritual ; should he engage in sacred 
themes; should he resolve to do honour to the Mass or the 
Divine Office (he cannot have a more pious, a better purpose, 
and Religion will gracefully accept what he gracefully offers ; 
but)—is it not certain, from the circumstances of the case, 
that he will rather use Religion than minister to it, unless 
Religion is strong on its own ground, and reminds him that, 
if he would do honour to the highest of subjects, he must 
make himself its scholar, must humbly follow the thoughts 
given him, and must aim at the glory, not of his own gift, but 
of the Great Giver ? 7? * 

We will conclude our remarks on styles of Church Music 
by saying, what, indeed, we have already anticipated, viz., 
that what we want is neither wholesale condemnation, 
nor yet wholesale adulation of any school or composer; but 
a careful selection of what is best in each ;—judging and select- 
ing, as we have all along implied, in accordance with the 
instructions laid down by the Holy See. A very little exami- 
nation will show on what points, such as “ omission,” “ confu- 
sion,” or “ undue repetition of words,” &c., this or the other 
piece fails, and how far it corresponds in other respects with 
the instructions referred to.t We may mention that, besides 
the revision of our Mass Music, much would have to be done 


in eliminating from our stock of Motetts (see Rule 5b) the 
absurd settings we so often find—the “Jesu Mi’s,” “ Bone 
Pastor’s,” and words of a like kind, which seem stuck on and 
repeated without order or meaning, simply in order to make 
available some air composed for an entirely different purpose. t 





* The mention of Dr. Newman reminds us of the testimony of an 
Oratorian Father of former days, one of the most intimate companions of 
S. Philip Neri, and who is said to have inherited pre-eminently the mind 
of the saint. It is said of Father Consolini, ‘“ One thing there was which he 
could not excuse, and that was the profane and theatrical music which, con- 
trary to the Sacred Canons, and against the spirit of the holy Fathers, had 
been introduced into the house of God.” 

+ It may not be unimportant to add that the views we have expressed 
are well known to be shared in by the great body of our own organists and 
composers, including an eminent artist no longer with us—Herr Molique. 

t Many persons are unconscious of what goes on in the organ gallery, 
from not having examined the music for themselves, and from the fact of 
the text being in a dead language. On this account it will be necessary to 
give one or two specimens of the kind of settings referred to ; and, to bring 
the matter more clearly before the reader, we will give one in the form of a 
translation. The English words, it should be mentioned, correspond exactly 
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On the whole, therefore, we must be content to wait until 
we have from the hands of some well-tried body of musicians 








with the original, and the lines ( ) show where the text is broken up by 
instrumental interludes. 

Glory to God in the highest, ——in the highest, -—to God glory to God 
glory——to God glory, glory to God in the highest, to God in the highest, to God 


in the highest, to God in the highest, ——to God in the highest, ——and onearth 











peace, peace,——peace to men, and on earth peace,——peace, peace 
to men——of good, good——will—-— will of good, good will, of good, 


good, good will——of good, good will, of good, good, good will,——of good 
will,—of good will,——of good will. We praise, we bless,——-we 
adore,——we glorify,——-we give thanks to thee for thy great glory, for thy 
great glory, for thy great glory, for thy great glory, thy glory,—_—thy 
glory,——O Lord God, God, heavenly King, God the Father Almighty,—— 
O God the Son——only begotten——Jesus Christ ; O Lord God, Lamb of 
God, Son of the Father——Son of the Father,——Son of the Father,—— 
Son of the Father,—O Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father,——O 
Lord God, Lamb of God, Son of the Father, Son, Son of the Father, 
who takest, who takest away the sins of the world, have mercy, have mercy, 
have mercy on us,——who takest away, who takest away the sins of the 
world, receive our prayer, our prayer, our prayer, our prayer, our prayer, 
who sittest, who sittest at the right hand of the Father, have mercy, have 
mercy on us, have mercy, have mercy on us.—-~——-For thou only art 
holy, thou only art the Lord,——only art the highest, Jesus Christ. 
For thou only art holy——thou only, thou only art the highest,——thou 
only, thou only art the highest, Jesus Christ,——Jesus Christ.- For 
thou only,——thou only art holy, thou only art highest-——Jesus Christ, 
Jesus Christ. For thou only, thou only art highest, Jesus Christ, Jesus 
Christ, Jesus Christ. For thou only art holy, thou only art the Lord, 
——thou only art highest, Jesus Christ. For thou only art holy, thou 
only, only art holy, thou only, only art the Lord. For thou only art 
holy, thou only art the Lord,——thou only art holy, thou only art the 
Lord, only art highest. For thou only, thou only art holy,-——thou art 
the Lord,—— thou art highest, thou only art highest, Jesus Christ, Jesus 
Christ.———For thou only,——thou only art highest,——Jesus Christ, 
Jesus Christ. For thou only,——thou only art highest, ——Jesus Christ, 
——Jesus, Jesus Christ,——Jesus, Jesus Christ, ——J esus Christ.- 
With the Holy Ghost,——in the glory of God the Father. Amen, amen. 
With the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the Father. Amen, amen.—— 
Amen, amen. —With the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the Father, 
Amen, in the glory of God the Father. Amen,——-Amen,—— Amen, 
——Amen, amen, amen, amen. —With the Holy Ghost, in the 
glory of God the Father, Amen. With the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God 
the Father, Amen, amen, amen. With the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God 
the Father, Amen, amen, amen, amen.——With the Holy Ghost,—— 
With the Holy Ghost, with the Holy Ghost, with the Holy Ghost, in the 
glory of God the Father, of God the Father, Amen, amen, amen, amen, 
amen, amen. With the Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the Father, 
Amen, amen, amen,——in the glory of God the Father, Amen, amen,—— 
of God the Father, Amen ; in the glory of God the Father, Amen ; in the 
glory of God the Father, Amen ;——-of God the Father, Amen. With the 
Holy Ghost, in the glory of God the Father, Amen, amen ;——of God the 
Father, Amen ; of God the Father, Amen, amen, amen, amen, amen. 
These are the words as sung by the leading voice, the soprano. Then as 
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and clerics what our Archbishop so justly desires,—“ a collection 
of masses which, while they admit the full compass and per- 
fection of modern musical science, exclude all that is secular 
or theatrical, by retaining the gravity and majesty of our 
ecclesiastical and sacred tradition.” * And this ought not in 
the present day, and in so musical a country as England, to 
be a difficult task. Improved settings of words, curtailment 
of passages of undue length, &c., would of course require 
care and skill; but much more can be done to advantage in 
this way than one would at first think. Some will object 
in limine to such processes, as laying a sacrilegious hand upon 
the works of our great masters; but the opinion of the best 
musicians and the experience of choir-masters, we have no 
doubt, will justify the step as one both desirable and necessary. 
In fact, as a matter of practical necessity considerable excisions 
have always had to be made (e.g., in the settings of the “ Bene- 





to want of proportion, the music from “ Gloria in Excelsis” to “ Quoniam ” 
(64 words) makes 11 pages ; the “Quoniam ” sentence alone (12 words) makes 
9 pages ; “cum Sancto” to the end (8 words), 10 pages. 

The above, however, is not worse than many other settings, or in some 
respects so bad. Thus we have a “ Credo” beginning with the four phrases, 
Credo in unum Dewm,—Genitum jnon factum,—Qui propter nos,—and Et ex 
Patre natwm,—all sung simultaneously by the four voices. Again, we have 
a “Gloria” beginning with the four phrases, Gratias agyvmus (for the 
soprano),—Domine Fili (alto),—Domine Deus (tenor), — Et in terra pax 
(bass),—the whole being despatched in two short pages of music ! 

One of the most grotesquely absurd settings, however, is that of the 
“ Alma Redemptoris” of Webbe. The words are divided into three parts, 
the first ending with “cadenti,’ the second with “genitorem,” the same 
music being used for each, and a repeat and musical interlude coming between. 
The consequence is that the adjective “cadenti” is entirely cut off from its 
substantive “ populo” ; and the whole, as sung, is made into sheer nonsense. 
The reason is plain. Webbe found an air which, by a threefold repetition, 
could be applied to the words of the Antiphon, and for this everything, even 
to the grammar of the piece, was sacrificed. No doubt this is the history of 
many of the absurd adaptations we meet with. 

Nothing can go beyond the examples we have quoted, except, perhaps, 
the instance of a composer of the “light Italian school,’ who by way of 
producing an original and striking musical effect in the “ Credo,” made one 
voice sing “Genitum non factum,” and another respond “ Factum non 
genitum”! It will be said that these are extreme cases, and that many of 
the pieces are not likely to be used in our Church. Be it so ; still they show 
what it was the fashion of certain composers to provide for the use of the 
Church, and what is apt to come of the theory that it does not matter what 
is sung by the choir, provided the people do not hear it. But whether heard 
or not, the rules of the Church (and we see how strict they are on these 
points) remain the same. Besides, do we sing merely to gratify the ears of 
an audience? Rather, is not this the true principle—JIn conspectu A ngelorwm 
psallam tibi, Domine ? 

* Letter to Canon Oakeley from his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. 
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dictus”); so that it would only be carrying out deliberately, 
and by the united wisdom of learned musicians, what has 
hitherto been too often done in a capricous manner, and with 
but little respect either for the music or the words. Another 
advantage of a system of careful selection would be that we 
should obtain the use of many excellent passages, which, on 
the principle of always singing one Mass through, we cannot 
possibly have. Such are some of the beautiful pieces of Haydn 
referred to in a previous note.* 

The conclusion we have arrived at, then, so far, in accordance 
with our “ Manual” is this:—that the combined use of the 
Gregorian chant and of figured music is to be recommended ; 
—both to be presented in their best form, and in such propor- 
tion as may seem most advisable in each case. If it be 
true that a constant recurrence of the same unison Masses, 
Sunday after Sunday, would tax the patience of our people, 
so, on the other hand, that limited round of figured Masses, to 
which it has been the fashion to confine the choirs of almost 
all of our churches, is found by experience to be, if anything, 
more tiring still. We need, in fact, both to purify our stock 
of Mass music, and to extend it. 

In conclusion, we consider, that where success has attended 
the efforts of clergy and choirs to render the services of the 
Church noble, edifying, and attractive, it has been by the 
combination we have described; and, to take one instance; it 
is to this, and to the ecclesiastical feature of a choir of boys 
and men chanting Vespers, &c., in their proper place in 
church, that we attribute the fact that the church over which 
Canon Oakeley presides has become the centre of so much 
interest. And when we mention that solemn Vespers and 
Benediction are sung in this church on all days of devotion 
with as much correctness and beauty as on Sundays, and that 
a considerable number of the faithful always assist on such 
occasions, we shall have given a specimen of the results which 
may be expected to follow elsewhere if a like arrangement be 
adopted. 

What we have just said conducts us naturally to the second 





* “The Choral music of the Church,” says a musical critic, “ requires 
the utmost resources of the art of composition. It is its depth and elabo- 
ration which form the line between the music of the Church and that of the 
world. Deprived of these qualities it will become trite and common-place, 
and will save itself from insipidity only by borrowing the melody and 
style of the theatre—the choral part will differ in nothing but the words 
from the finale of an opera. Such is the manner in which Church music 
has come to be written in Italy,—once the home of high art,—and to a 
certain extent elsewhere,” 
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division of our subject. But the treatment of this and the 
concluding point we must defer to a future number. 


The above article was already in type when the September 
number of the “‘ Month” appeared, containing some remarks 
on the same subject. We have not however found anything 
in those remarks to modify any opinion above expressed. 
Nor, again, do we see any reason for commenting in this place 
on the views put forward in the “ Month,” as we thoroughly 
concur with Canon Oakeley’s letter, which appears in another 
part of our present number. 


Art. VIII.—S. PAULA. 


Histoire de Sainte Paula. Par M. Asst F. LAGRANGE, 
Vicaire-Général d’Orléans. 


TWOFOLD delusion prevails among persons outside the 

Church—a delusion which is fostered by many ill-instructed 
Catholics within. 1. That the Church discourages the study of 
Holy Scripture in those duly qualified and disposed. 2. That 
the religion of the Bible is the religion of Protestants. The 
life of S. Paula lately published by the Abbé Lagrange, which 
faithfully reproduces 8. Jerome’s original life of the saint, 
gives us the real historical truth with regard to both these 
points, so far at least as the fourth and fifth centuries are 
concerned. We find here what was the spiritual reading recom- 
mended by so enlightened a director of souls as 8. Jerome, both to 
the solitaries of Bethlehem and the high-born ladies of Rome, and 
we find also to what result Scripture-reading led in those days,—even 
to the embracing of the Evangelical counsels in their very literal and 
sublime simplicity, in other words, to that which Protestants account 
one of the worst corruptions of popery,—the monastic life. We will 
try, by the help of M. Lagrange’s very interesting narrative, to 
follow the steps of the most attractive of all the holy and heroic 
women whose names are grouped round that of S. Jerome, from the 
splendour of her Roman palace to her bare cell beside the crib at 
Bethlehem. 8. Jerome traces that glorious pilgrimage in a few 
brief energetic words :—‘“‘ Noble by her birth, far nobler by her 
sanctity; once powerful by her wealth, more glorious now by the 
poverty of Christ ; of the race of the Gracchi and the Scipios; the 
heiress of Paulus Emilius, whose name she bore; the direct 
descendant of Martia Papyria (the wife of the conqueror of Perseus 
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and the mother of Scipio Africanus) ; she preferred a hut at Beth- 
Iehem to the gilded palaces of Rome.” Belonging thus on her 
mother’s side to the two noblest families of Rome, Paula traced her 
descent through her father, who was a Greek, from the ancient 
kings of Mycenx. With her Grecian blood she probably inherited 
a tenderness and sensibility which softened the stern strength of 
the Roman matron. 

Paula was born at Rome, in the year 347, in the reign of Con- 
stans and Constantius, the sons of Constantine, and under the 
pontificate of Pope Julius. Her parents were Christians, her 
mother’s being one of the old senatorial houses which had received 
the faith of Christ, yet she numbered many pagans among her 
kindred, for the old idolatry still stood its ground side by side with 
the worship of the true God ; and the inveterate obstinacy of a large 
portion of the patrician order in upholding it is said to have been 
one among the motives which induced the Emperor Constantine to 
remove the seat of empire to Byzantium. The sword of Alaric was 
soon to chastise the guilty city, and the storm of barbarian invasion 
to clear the air, now heavy with the unutterable pollutions of 
paganism, and to free her Christian children from the peril and the 
contamination of its presence. When Paula first opened her eyes 
upon her native city, two Romes were before her—pagan Rome and 
Christian Rome, and pagan Rome, yet untouched by the hand of 
the barbarian, still had an imposing presence. Her capitol was 
still crowned with the statues and temples of the gods. On the 
Palatine, right opposite, was the dwelling of the Caesars, surrounded 
by its marble porticos ; at the foot of the two hills was the old 
Forum, hedged in with pagan temples; beyond was the amphi- 
theatre of Flavian—the immense Coliseum ; at the other extremity 
the great circus and the aqueducts of Nero; on the banks of the 
Tiber the mausoleum of Augustus; on all sides temples, theatres, 
baths, and porticos. All these monuments of luxury and super- 
stition bore witness that paganism was still deeply rooted in the 
capital of the empire. Yet its hour was at hand. For three 
hundred years the streets of that proud city had been watered by 
the blood of the martyrs, and the catacombs beneath them peopled 
with their bones, and as day by day the sacrifice of Redemption 
was offered over their relics, a Christian people was formed in those 
hidden recesses, which had now come forth into the light of day. 
Paganism still lingered like a gigantic spectre in the morning 
dawn ; but it was a thing of the past. Its doom was sealed; the 
Church had laid her hand on the future, and was gaining ground 
daily on the old superstition. ‘he idol temples were empty, their 
sacrifices despised, silence and solitude were in their courts, while 
the new worship was covering Rome with splendid _basilicas. 
‘The imperial power (knowing not wherefore) had departed to the 
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East, leaving the palace of the Caesars to the Successor of the 
Fisherman. 

Step by step with the development of the Church’s exterior life, 
a still more glorious work was going on within. <A vigorous growth 
of sanctity was springing up in the heart of Rome side by side with 
the deepening corruption which was accelerating the fall of the 
doomed empire. The blood of the martyrs, which had been the 
seed of Christianity, was now to be the seed of saints, like that 
blessed child who was born at this eventful time to be by her 
sanctity one of the wonders of her age. 

We have but scanty details of the childhood of S. Paula. A few 
touches from the hand of 8. Jerome give us to understand that she 
was trained under the twofold influence of the old Roman spirit, as 
it still survived in a few of the ancient patrician families, and of 
the vigorous Christian life then fresh in the faithful households of 
the primitive Church. With this high moral and religous training 
was combined a mental cultivation which was also traditional in 
the noble families of Rome. ‘To the study of Holy Scripture she 
added that of the great classical writers of Greece and Rome. With 
the language of both countries she was, from the circumstances of 
her birth, equally familiar. 

At about the age of fifteen Paula was married to a young 
Greek, named Toxotius, descended on the mother’s side from the 
ancient Julian family, which traced its pedigree to Aineas. At the 
time of his marriage it would seem that Toxotius was not yet a 
Christian ; but from the harmony and happiness of their union we 
may believe that the unbelieving husband was sanctified by the wife, 
and brought by her example and her prayers into the fold of Christ. 
From the position of her husband’s family and her own, Paula 
naturally took her place upon her marriage in the very first rank of 
Roman society, and must thus have been necessarily thrown into the 
company of many of those proud, luxurious heathen women whose 
degeneracy was rapidly hastening the fall of Rome. It would be 
difficult for the imagination even of the most worldly woman in a 
Christian land to realize what was then the daily life of the lady of 
the pagan consular and senatorial families, with her five hundred 
miserable slaves, all devoted to her personal service and to the care 
of her ape, her parrot, or her lapdog; her earrings worth some 
£100,000 ; her dwarfs, pressed out of human shape for the gratifica- 
tion of her morbid caprice ; her pet philosopher, degraded in mind 
as the poor stunted dwarf in body; her fierce unwomanly delight 
in the circus and the gladiatorial shows. 

Such was the deep degradation to which the heathen virtues of 
the mother of the Gracchi had sunk in the persons of her daughters, 
and such the atmosphere which surrounded the Christian maidens 
and matrons who by mixed marriages or other causes were exposed 
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to its baneful influence. The young wife of Toxotius passed through 
it unscathed. The name of Paula was proverbial in Rome as an 
example of the Roman virtues of a better age, and of the Christian 
graces which raised them to the supernatural order. She was dis- 
tinguished, not only by her spotless purity in the midst of the pre- 
valent corruption, but by a tender charity and deep humility 
unknown and unimagined by the most virtuous matrons of old 
Rome. Yet from the circumstances of her position she was com- 
pelled in some measure to conform herself to the way of life common 
to women of her rank. We learn from 8. Jerome that, like other 
patrician ladies, she was carried by her slaves in a gilded litter 
through the streets of Rome; that she would have feared to 
set her foot to the ground lest it should be defiled by dust; that 
her silken robes were a weight almost too heavy for her delicate 
form ; and that she shrank from the sunbeams which struggled 
through the thick curtains of her litter. In after-days she often 
reproached herself with the use of rouge, so common among women 
of her rank, and with the hours wasted in the indulgence of the 
bath, so indispensable a luxury of Roman life. 

The married life of T'oxotius and Paula seems to have flowed on 
without a sorrow. Four fair children—Blesilla, Paulina, Eustochium, 
and Rufina—gladdened their home, and, last of all, the birth of a 
son, named after his father, Toxotius, filled up the measure of their 
content. It was Paula’s last earthly joy. Just as the cup of 
domestic happiness had been filled to the brim, it was dashed from 
her hand, and the joyful wife and mother was a widow and desolate. 
Paula’s grief for her husband’s loss was so overwhelming as to 
endanger her life. When she arose from what seemed to be her 
death-bed, it was to seek and to find the healing of her broken 
heart in a life devoted to God alone. 

The brightness and glare of the world had become intolerable to 
her, and she sought shelter with one who had long ago withdrawn 
from its heat and its burden, and in her early youth and the first 
days of her childless widowhood had converted her palace on the 
Aventine into a place of penance, where she lived alone with her 
pious mother in the practice of prayer, austerities, and good works 
of every kind, leaving it only to visit the churches and the poor. 
Marcella—such was the name of this noble lady—had sat at the feet 
of S. Athanasius when, in his exile from Alexandria, he sought 
refuge in Rome, and found a home under the roof of her mother, 
Albina. The child listened to the marvels which the holy confessor 
related to his pious hostess and her friends, of the saints among 
whom he had sojourned for seven years in the Thebaid. She heard 
of S. Antony, S. Hilarion, 8. Pacomius, and of the holy women who 
rivalled them in their austerities and their gift of contemplation. 

The seed thus casually scattered on the heart of a child was to 
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bring forth an abundant harvest, for Marcella was the instrument 
chosen by God to introduce the monastic life into the West. From 
the earliest days of Christianity virgins consecrated to God had 
devoted themselves to a life of prayer and almsdeeds under their 
parents’ roof; but the palace on the Aventine, whither Paula 
turned for counsel and consolation under the heavy burden of her 
sorrow, was the first place of retreat in which a number of these 
holy women were associated together to labour in community after 
the attainment of perfection. Marcella was the first to adopt the 
monastic habit as well as the monastic life, laying aside all the 
splendour of her worldly apparel for the coarse serge worn by the 
solitaries in the desert, and relinquishing the use even of the 
signet-ring, which was held to be the indispensable appendage of a 
noble Roman lady. A storm of indignation from pagan and half- 
hearted Christians greeted the novelties and indiscretions of this 
noble-hearted woman. But she went on her way unheeding, 
steadily carrying the banner of the Cross in the front rank of the 
great revival of Christian love and Christian mortification which 
received direction and encouragement from the holy Pope Damasus. 
She had many illustrious companions both within and without her 
own community, none more distinguished than Melania, a daughter, 
like herself, of the old house of Marcellus. Melania, at the age of 
twenty-two, had seen her husband and her two children carried on 
the same day to the grave. She accepted the stroke as an invita- 
tion to give her lonely life wholly to God, and, resolving to follow 
the example of Marcella, she left her only remaining boy in safe 
guardianship at Rome, and went on a pilgrimage: to the Hast, where 
S. Athanasius was living still. At Alexandria she caught a last 
glimpse of that expiring light of the Church, and then went on her 
way to Jerusalem, where she built herself a convent on Mount 
Olivet, in which, at the time of Paula’s widowhood, she was living 
a saintly and devoted life. 

At Marcella’s earnest desire, Paula left with her for a time her 
youngest daughter, Eustochium, who, even at that early age, gave 
promise of the extraordinary sanctity with which she now shines in 
the narrative of S. Jerome as a twin star with her holy mother, 
and returned with her other children to her home, to begin that life 
of austere abnegation which led her step by step nearer and nearer 
to God. Never was change more complete. It seemed as if the 
death of the husband whom she had so intensely loved had been 
the breaking of a bond which had kept her at a distance from God. 
She spent many hours daily, and sometimes whole nights, in prayer, 
and meditated continually on Holy Scripture. She never again 
admitted a man, even were he priest or bishop, to her table. She 
slept upon a hair cloth stretched on the bare ground, and watered 
that hard couch with tears shed over the self-indulgence of her past 
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days of worldly happiness. All her vast revenues melted away in 
alms to relieve the exceeding misery which lay hid under the 
luxurious prodigality and wanton waste of the imperial city. 

Two years had passed away since the great crisis of her life 
when the dwellers in the little cenacle of the Aventine and 
the other holy women whose hearts were one with theirs, 
heard with joy that Pope Damasus had summoned a council to 
be held in Rome for the year 382 to extinguish the schism of 
Antioch, and to remedy other evils consequent on the heresy of 
Arius. Amongst the illustrious Eastern prelates who obeyed the 
summons were Paulinus, whose election to the see of Antioch was 
the main subject in question, and 8. Epiphanius, the Bishop of 
Salamis, the disciple of 8. Hilarion, perhaps the: greatest name in 
the East since the death of Athanasius. 8. Paula asked and 
obtained of Pope Damasus the privilege of receiving 8. Epiphanius 
as her guest. It may be imagined with what intense emotion these 
pious women of Rome welcomed those holy bishops, who had been 
engaged in all the recent conflicts of the Church, who came from 
that mysterious East where the Sun of Justice had risen, who had 
seen Jerusalem and the holy places, who had known those Fathers 
of the Desert whose renown then filled the world, and had lived 
under their discipline. The immediate occasion of the visit of 
these illustrious strangers was not in the designs of Divine Pro- 
vidence the greatest work which they were to accomplish. We 
know little of the acts of that council, but the Church on earth 
and in heaven bears unfading tokens of the impression which 
they left upon souls already prepared by the Holy Ghost to 
respond to the fresh impulse heavenwards imparted by these great 
servants of Christ. What 8. Athanasius had done for Marcella 
S. Epiphanius did for Paula. Hardly could she be restrained from 
leaving home, children, and friends, and setting forth, like Melania, 
on a pilgrimage to the holy places and the holy recluses whose life 
had been so vividly set before her. But she had duties to her 
children which still detained her in Rome. ‘The holy purpose lay 
deep in her heart, to be hereafter brought to maturity under the 
influence of another illustrious saint, who had accompanied the 
holy bishops to Rome and remained there behind them. 

**§. Jerome,” says the Abbé Lagrange, “‘is assuredly, by his 
genius, his eloquence, his heart, his character, the vicissitudes of 
his stormy life, his tenderness of soul, his moving accents full of all 
the tears and sorrows of his time, if not the greatest, at least the 
most original and attractive figure of the fourth century. I had 
almost said the most modern man of ancient times. He appears 
amidst 8. Hilary of Poitiers, the profound theologian ; S. Ambrose, 
the sweet orator ; 8. Augustine, the great philosopher and writer ; 
S. Paulinus of Nola, the charming letter-writer and elegant 
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Christian poet, with a physiognomy all his own, bearing the tints 
of the desert and the Eastern sky upon the stern, masculine, austere, 
and ardent countenance of a child of the West; loaded with 
sacred and profane erudition; the unwearied champion of the 
Church in all her struggles ; the old lion of Christian polemics ; 
the man whose mighty voice shook the old world, and whose 
pathetic lamentations over the fall of Rome touch our hearts even 
to this day.” He was all this; ‘he was, moreover,” continues 
M. Lagrange, “a director of souls, the first of that line of great 
spiritual directors which passes on from him to S. Bernard, from 
S. Bernard to §. Francis of Sales, from S. Francis of Sales to 
Bossuet and Fenelon—and so on to our own day.” 

It is in this latter character that we have to do with him here. 
Jerome had first visited Rome about the time of the death of the 
apostate Julian ; his young and ardent imagination, full of enthu- 
siasm for pagan learning. There he came under the power of a 
mightier teaching ; and, while still in the flower of his youth, he 
received holy baptism and devoted his genius and his profane 
erudition to the service of the faith. Then followed years of 
wandering in search of fresh stores of learning, and long soli- 
tary days and nights of watching and prayer in the desert, spent 
in the diligent study of Holy Scripture. It was not two years 
since he had left the desert. He had received priest’s orders from 
Paulinus at Antioch, and was studying theology at Alexandria, 
under 8. Gregory Nazianzen, when 8. Epiphanius summoned him 
to accompany him to Rome, which he had never forgotten, and 
where his memory was still fresh in men’s minds, though he had 
left it in his twenty-first, and was now in his fortieth year. On 
the departure of the two bishops in whose company he came, S$. 
Damasus prevailed with Jerome to remain at Rome in order to aid 
him in his struggle with the relaxation of Christian morals in the 
heart of the decaying pagan civilization, and especially to be his 
assistant in the study of the sacred volume. A strong and tender 
friendship sprang up over the pages of Holy Scripture, between the 
former solitary of the desert and the venerable Pontiff, who, 
though numbering well nigh eighty years, sat at his feet in the 
humble posture of a learner. 8S. Jerome was soon to have other 
pupils. At the earnest desire of Marcella, backed by the entreaties 
of the holy Pope, he so far overcame his repugnance to converse 
with women as to consent to give expositions of Holy Scripture at 
her house on the Aventine. These instructions were eagerly 
attended by all the devout society of Rome—the little band of holy 
women who were the glory of the Church and of the patrician 
order, the most learned and devout among the priests, and not a 
few pious laymen, who, like Jerome’s fast friend and old fellow- 
student, the Senator Pammachicus, desired to study their religion 
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at the fountain head. Jerome read the sacred text and then 
commented upon it, bringing out first the literal sense and mingling 
therewith its allegorical and spiritual interpretation. He showed 
the relation between the Old and New ‘Testaments, and unveiled 
the Person of Jesus Christ hidden under the letter of the old law. 
His audience listened with rapt attention. His deep learning, his 
vivid and impetuous eloquence, his very exterior aspect, his 
monkish habit, his austere countenance, emaciated by penance and 
embrowned by eastern suns, his glance of fire, his rapid gesticula- 
tions, and even the somewhat rough accents of his voice, arising 
partly, as he said himself, from his habit of hissing the Hebrew 
syllables, partly to his Dalmatian birth—all combined to give him 
a strange fascination and an extraordinary influence over the minds 
of his learned and cultivated audience. Nor was he less deeply 
impressed by his new disciples, and especially by the rare intel- 
ligence and spiritual perfection of these Roman ladies. He saw at 
once what a field was opened to his labours, and it is a beautiful 
and touching sight to see the austere monk, the lonely dweller in 
the desert, devote all the power of his genius, and the marvellous 
stores of his learning, to the cultivation of these chosen flowers of 
grace. Of all that holy company, the one in whom he distinguished 
the most eminent intellectual and spiritual gifts, was Paula. 
She found in the Divine fountain of Holy Scripture the fulness of 
the consolation, strength, and light of which her soul had need, 
and, under the teaching of Jerome, she found therein depths of 
which she had not even suspected the existence. Nor was she 
satisfied till she could read the Sacred Books in their own original 
language. 

“‘T am about to say,” writes S. Jerome, “a thing which will seem 
incredible, but which is, nevertheless, most true; the Hebrew 
language, which to learn the little that I know of it, cost me so 
much labour in my youth, and at which I labour diligently still 
every day, lest, were I to forsake it, it should forsake me—that 
Hebrew tongue Paula undertook to learn, and learnt it so per- 
fectly that she always recited the Psalms in Hebrew, and spoke 
that language fluently, as did Eustochium also.” 

It was this Psalter, the unchanging prayer-book of the Church, 
which Jerome placed first in the hands of Paula, Marcella, and his 
other holy disciples, making them study it deeply, and explaining 
to them, not only its literal, but its spiritual prophetical sense. He 
introduced the chanting of the Psalms into the monastery of the 
Aventine, probably according to the antiphonal method observed 
in the East, and which §. Ambrose was soon to bring into the 
Church of Milan. Seven times a day did the virgins and widows 
of the Aventine pay to God their tribute of praise—a practice which 
afterwards became the rule of religious houses. §. Jerome also 
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introduced into the infant communities of Rome the repeated use 
of the Alleluia, which the Roman Church had hitherto reserved for 
Easter-tide. The households of Paula and Marcella arose to that 
joyous cry to begin the day by the chanting of Psalms. 

8. Jerome did not leave his pupils to wander at will through the 
vast field of Holy Scripture. In a letter written some years later, 
to Lata, the daughter-in-law of 8. Paula, on the education of her 
child, he thus traces the course she was to follow :—‘‘ Let her first,” 
he says, “learn the Psalter, and be instructed by the Proverbs of 
Solomon to lead a holy life. From Ecclesiastes let her learn to 
trample upon worldly things. Let the book of Job set before her 
the example of patience and virtue. From thence, let her pass on 
to the Holy Gospels, which should never be out of her hands. Let 
her heart and will be imbued with the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles. When her mind has been enriched with these sacred 
treasures, she may read the Prophets and the historical books of 
the Old Testament.” And it wags not until she should be able to 
understand it spiritually that she was to read the Canticle of 
Canticles. 

The study of Holy Scripture was in the mind of 8. Jerome 
but a means to an end. ‘That end was to build up the edifice of 
Christian perfection amid the ruins of the pagan superstition. He 
had all the qualifications of a wise master-builder. The passionate 
love of souls which ever marks the true priest, a clear sight of the 
end before him and of the capabilities of those whom he was to 
bring to its attainment, strong good sense, which went right on- 
ward to its aim, and a masterful strength of character which 
carried others on with him. ‘ His was,” says M. Lagrange, “ one 
of those natures which God has made strong in order that other 
souls may be able to lean upon them.” None needed such direc- 
tion more than S. Paula, and none responded to it more nobly. 
The more nearly he observed her, the greater became his love, and 
even reverence, for one whose soul was even more beautiful than her 
mind. Of all the souls whom God had entrusted to his care, none 
was in such full sympathy and perfect harmony with his own great 
and heroic spirit as that gentle woman’s nature, which was en- 
dowed with courage that feared nothing in the service of God. 

The direction of which we find the record in the numerous 
letters of the Saint addressed to the band of holy women who were 
formed by it, was doubtless an exceptional direction ; it was to lead 
Christian virgins and Christian widows to the perfection of their 
state, to the highest degree of the love of God in the utmost purity of 
soul, and to the austere life which is both its condition and its con- 
sequence. He did not overlook the sanctity of family life, as is 
manifest from many beautiful passages in his writings ; but here he 
writes especially for those to whom our Lord had shown a more 
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excellent way. For these he would hear of no half-measures. For 
the luxurious table and soft couch of the tenderly-nurtured patri- 
cian ladies he substituted severe abstinence and frequent fasting. 
They lay upon sackcloth on the bare ground, and spent the hours 
once squandered in self-pleasing, in spinning, and in other works 
of female industry, and in humble and assiduous attendance on 
the sick and suffering poor. 

Paula had a still nearer and more pressing duty to perform in the 
training of her children; and here also she was aided and guided by 
S. Jerome, who entered into all her maternal sorrows, cares, and 
joys, with a vivid sympathy marvellous to see in one burdened with 
such a multiplicity of absorbing occupations. He was not only 
her spiritual director, but, in the deepest and fullest sense of the 
word, her friend. His loving notices of her children bring the family 
group before us with a freshness undimmed by the lapse of ages, 
which have passed away since he laid aside his unfinished commen- 
taries on Ecclesiastes, begun at the prayer of Blesilla, which her 
death left him no heart to finish. His letter to the inconsolable 
mother is a moving example of the charity which weeps with those 
that weep—the only consolation which finds its way to a broken 
heart. ‘‘ Totus hic liber,” he writes, “‘ fletibus scribitur.” 

The short life of Blesilla, her eldest and perhaps best-loved child, 
is one of the most touching episodes in the history of S. Paula. When 
8. Jerome first began his instructions on the Aventine, Blesilla was 
in the full pride of her beauty and her genius, richly endowed with 
every personal, intellectual, and worldly gift, and with a buoyancy 
of spirit which it seemed even sorrow could not long repress ; for 
at the age of seventeen, after a union of only seven months, she 
had lost a husband in all respects worthy of her love. The 
religious principles which her saintly mother had laboured to infuse 
into the heart of this richly-gifted but wilful and self-indulgent 
young woman, were stifled under the weight of worldly vanities by 
which they were overlaid. She prayed little, and passed hours 
before her mirror, after the approved fashion of the day, while her 
slaves were busied in arranging her hair and giving fresh colour to 
her cheeks. In short, beautiful, gifted, amiable and attractive, 
Blesilla was a thorough fine lady, and the only thing to be done for 
her was to convert her. 8. Jerome did his best ; but a stronger than 
he was needed to drive the demon of worldliness from his strong- 
hold. In the year 384 Blesilla was laid prostrate by a virulent 
attack of fever, in which she lay for 2 whole month between life and 
death. ‘ Where, then,” says S. Jerome, “‘ was the help of her worldly 
friends? What could they do to save her from death, who had 
hindered her from living for Jesus Christ? But He came to her, 
and sighing in spirit, He said to her—Blesilla, come forth! And 
she arose, and knew to whom she owed her life.” 
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She was now twenty, and when she rose from that deadly 
sickness the supernatural beauty came forth which had lain hidden 
under the levity of her life. “‘ She courageously raised the standard 
of the Cross of Christ, grieving less that she was a widow than 
that she was no longer a virgin. She who had passed long hours 
in adorning herself before her mirror sought henceforth for her 
only mirror the face of God, beholding, like the Apostle, the un- 
veiled glory of His countenance.” 

That ardent spirt having once entered the path of the generous 
love of God, reached the summit at a bound. Her intellect and 
her heart unfolded with marvellous rapidity, and in the few months 
which were left for her to spend on earth she attained a degree of 
perfection which placed her side by side with her holy mother and 
the saintly Eustochium, who, to Paula’s joy and the intense dis- 
gust of her pagan kindred, had consecrated the early freshness of 
her virginal life to God. When a return of fever again brought 
Blesilla to the gates of death, there was but one regret in that 
young and ardent heart. ‘‘ Oh, pray for me to the Lord Jesus to 
have compassion on my soul,” she said to those who stood around 
her bed, “since I am dying without having been able to accomplish 


what it was in my heart to do for Him.” 

The death of Blesilla wrang Paula’s heart with an anguish no 
less intense than that which had brought her to the gates of the 
grave on the loss of her husband. All the mingled tenderness and 
sternness of S. Jerome was needed to rouse her from her lethargy 
of grief. 

Soon after this blow had fallen upon her, Paula prepared for her 
long-desired pilgrimage to the East. Blesilla, who was to have accom- 
panied her, had attained her rest in the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
her Roman home was now dark and dreary to the bereaved mother. 
Paulina, her second daughter, was married to 8. Jerome’s noble 
friend Pammachius, and Rufina was already betrothed. Toxotius, 
still a child, seems about this time to have received baptism, which, 
by the influence of his pagan relations, had been hitherto deferred. 
Paula, therefore, could leave her younger children without anxiety 
under the care of Pammachius and Marcella, to whose young 
cousin, Leta, Toxotius was betrothed. With Eustochium as her 
inseparable companion, she left Rome for Palestine, where, for the 
children whom she had left behind, God was to make her the joyful 
mother of an innumerable company of consecrated virgins. 

Paula was accompanied by the devout women who had served 
God together with her in her Roman home, many of them noble 
ladies like herself, others liberated slaves, whom from her servants 
she had made her sisters. 

S. Jerome, who had left Rome a few months before her, carried 
with him many devoted friends who had resolved to share his life 
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and his work. A storm of persecution had been raised against 
him by the pagan and worldly party in Rome, and the breath of 
calumny had not spared the fair fame of S. Paula herself. He 
shook the dust of Rome from his feet, and departed with his heart 
full of the great biblical labours which were to occupy the remainder 
of his days. 

8. Paula and her companions, having touched at Cyprus to visit 
her venerable friend §. Epiphanius, found 8. Jerome and his 
company waiting to receive them at Antioch in the house of the 
Bishop Paulinus. We cannot trace the footsteps of her pilgrimage 
through Palestine, nor follow her in her visit to the solitaries of 
Egypt, from whom she received the rule of life on which her houses 
were to be formed. Her journeyings occupied nearly a year. She 
visited Melania, who had built her convent at Jerusalem, hard by 
the church of the Ascension. But unspeakably sacred as was to 
Paula every spot in the Holy City, it was the cave of Bethlehem 
that took fullest possession of her heart. ‘‘ This,” said she to S. 
Jerome, as she knelt before the crib of the infant Saviour, ‘ this 
shall be my resting-place, for it was the cradle of my God. Here 
will I dwell, because the Lord hath chosen it for Himself; here 
shall my soul live for Him.” She stopped, and fixing her 
eyes on Eustochium, she finished the verse ; “and here shall my 
seed serve Him.” ‘This was no vain fancy; no passing emotion. 
When she had finished her pilgrimage, Paula returned’to Bethlehem 
never to leave it again; there she and Eustochium lived and died. 
There Jerome ended his full and glorious days. The pilgrim who 
visits Bethlehem sees at a few paces from the grotto of the Nativity 
another which bears the name of 8. Jerome, and two sepulchres, in 
one of which rest the remains of Paula and Eustochium, in the 
other the relics of their holy friend. 

A fresh sorrow greeted Paula’s return to Bethlehem in the 
tidings of the death of her youngest daughter Rufina, whom she 
had left at Rome on the eve of a happy marriage, which was never 
to be accomplished. Where could the bereaved mother find sweeter 
consolation than beside the manger where the mother of sorrows 
had laid her Divine Child? She set herself now to the task which 
had brought her to Palestine, and laid the foundation of two 
monasteries, one for the widows and virgins who had followed her 
from Rome, the other for Jerome and his friends ; and close by the 
church of hospice for pilgrims, a shelter most urgently needed for 
the multitudes which flocked to the holy places. ‘ At least,” said 
she to 8. Jerome, “if Mary and Joseph were to come back to 
Bethlehem, they would find a place to receive them.”’ * 





. * The convent of the Franciscan Fathers now occupies the site of this 
ospice. 
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S. Jerome has left us a record of the life led by Paula and her 
companions under the primitive rule of 8. Pacomius. After the 
example of the houses she had visited on the banks of the Nile, 
she divided her daughters into three groups, each under its own 
abbess or mother. They laboured and ate apart, but assembled for 
prayer in their common chapel at the joyful sound of the Alleluia, 
which summoned them in the early morning, at the third, sixth, 
and ninta hour, and again in the evening, to chant the Psalms ; 
and in the silence of the night their voices again poured forth the 
glorious hymns of the prophet of Bethlehem. The whole Psalter 
was recited daily. Every sister was obliged to know it by heart, 
and, moreover, to learn daily some other portion of Holy Scripture. 
On Sunday the whole community, each division with the abbess at 
its head, went to the Church of Bethlehem, for the Holy Sacrifice 
was not offered in the chapels of the monasteries. Jerome in his 
profound humility never ventured to say Mass, and his only 
priestly companion shrank from doing what he feared to undertake. 
On their return from the church, the work for the following week 
was distributed. 

In her government Paula combined Roman firmness with the 
tenderest Christian love. The first in prayer, penance, and 
laborious work ; in all beside she was the last and lowest in the 
community. In short, all the virtues and graces which have 
sanctified and glorified the religious life from this its first infancy 
until now, sprang up in full perfection under the wisdom of her rule 
and the light of her example. The labour which alternated with 
prayer and psalmody in the monasteries of Bethlehem was not 
restricted to the labour of the hands. A vigorous intellectual 
activity was fostered by 8. Paula under the guidance of 8S. Jerome. 
One of her chief cares was to provide herself and her daughters 
with books. At her request 8. Jerome interrupted his learned 
labours to translate for them the homilies of Origen on 8. Luke, 
and to write the lives of the great ascetic §. Hilarion, the master 
of S. Epiphanius, and of 8. Paul, the first hermit. Paula and 
Eustochium, ‘‘learned women and studious women,” after 
Mgr. Dupanloup’s own heart, turned their Hebrew studies 
to account by copying for S. Jerome the version of the Psalms 
which he had revised for their use. To their intelligent and 
affectionate sympathy with his labours the Church perhaps 
owes in great measure her authorized version of Holy Scripture, 
which was accomplished, book by book, at their earnest entreaty, 
and his commentaries on the Old and New Testament. The vexatious 
assaults of his adversaries compelled Jerome to work sword in hand. 
More than once he was tempted to lay aside his pen ; but he trusted 
in the efficacy of these holy women’s prayers, and was not ashamed 
to dedicate to them works in which they had borne so large a share. 
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‘‘Theré are some,” he writes, “‘O Paula and Eustochium, who 
take offence at seeing your names at the beginning of my works. 
They know not, I suppose, that when Barac trembled Deborah 
saved Israel.” And after a long list of glorious women from the 


Old and New Testament, and even from pagan history, he thus 
concludes: ‘“‘ Was it not to women that our Lord first appeared 
after His resurrection, and made men blush not to have sought 
Him whom women found?” 

Meantime the hand of God still pressed heavily upon Paula in 
the deaths of the two children who remained to her at Rome. 
Paulina died childless, having scarcely attained middle age, and 
Toxotius, in the flower of his youth, leaving behind him an infant 
daughter, named after her grandmother, Paula. His young widow, 
Leta, devoted herself to an ascetic life in Rome, and sent her 
child to be brought up (in 8. Jerome’s words) “in the desert and the 
temple,” by her holy grandmother, and aunt. Paula did not long 
survive this last bereavement. ‘‘ In sorrow, suffering, and tempta- 
tion,” says 8. Jerome, ‘‘she had this song perpetually in her 
mouth: Quare tristis es, anima mea, et quare conturbas me ? 
Spero in Deo. She was soon to finish the canticle in the bosom 
of her God. The work of grace was perfected. She seemed already 
to behold heaven opened before her. As Eustochium and the other 
pious sisters watched by her bed of pain, they heard the continual 
murmur of her favourite Psalms: ‘ Lord, I have loved the beauty 
of Thy house and the place where Thy glory dwelleth.’ ‘I have 
chosen to be little in the house of my God rather than to dwell in 
the tents of sinners.’”” The Bishop of Jerusalem and all the bishops 
of Palestine, with a great number of priests, monks, and virgins, 
had assembled to be present at that holy death ; but Paula, absorbed 
in God, neither saw or heard anything that passed around her. 
Only by a slight movement of her lips they saw that she was still 
conversing sweetly with God. They asked her some questions, but 
she made no reply. Then Jerome drew near and asked her why 
she spoke not, and whether anything troubled her. She answered 
in Greek, “Oh no, no trouble, but perfect peace.” Then she closed 
her eyes, as if she would look no more upon any sight of earth. 
Suddenly she opened them again; a brilliant light shone on her 
face, as if reflected from some heavenly vision. She had seen her 
Divine Spouse, and heard His voice calling, “ Arise, come, m 
beautiful one, for the winter is past ;” for she made answer, “ The 
flowers are seen in our land, the time to gather them is come,” and 
**T believe that I shall see the good things of the Lord in the land 
poi the living.” With these words on her lips she departed to 

1m. 

Paula left to her beloved child, instead of the vast revenues of 
her princely house, the inheritance of her poverty and the blessed 
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burden of her monasteries and works of charity, with the faith in 
God’s Providence, which was their only endowment. Por twenty 


years more Eustochium nobly sustained it, and then she was laid 
to rest beside her blessed mother, leaving her niece, the younger 


Paula, at the age of nineteen, to carry on their works, and to close 
the eyes of 8. Jerome, who died only a year after her decease. He 
was laid beside Paula and Eustochium, in the cave which stil) bears 


the name of the “ Gratory of S. Jerome”” Paula the younger died 
as she had lived, in the temple and the desert. 'The triumphs of the 
Scipios, the Emilii, and the Julii, had been crowned by the aureole 


of three generations of Saints. 








Art, IX—THE COMING COUNCIL. 


Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Pii, Divind Providentié Pape IX., Litera 
Apostolice, quibus indicitur Gecwmenicum Concilium Roma haben- 
et die Immaculatee Conceptioni Deipare Virginis sacro A.D. 


dum 
MDCCCLALIX. incipiendum. 


\ TE have been hitherto under some difficulty as to writing 


about the expected Council. It seemed undutiful and 
ungrateful to be silent on what will be the greatest event of 
our time. Yet on the one hand there were no facis to be 


mentioned, because all engaged in preparation are under a 


strict obligation of silence; while, on the other hand, if we of 


the laity indulged largely in publicly speculating and con- 
jecturing on the future, it might seem that we were seeking 
to generate a kind of public opinion, which should put a certain 


pressure on our ecclesiastical superiors. From all such dif- 
ficulty we are relieved by the Bull which we have named at 


the head of this article. There can be no possible im- 
propriety in recapitulating and analyzing the various evils, 
stated and implied in the Bull as those which the Council is 


designed to meet; nor in expressing very briefly and gene- 
rally the kind of remedy which a Vouncil may imaginably 
apply ; nor in taking for granted throughout the intallible 


truth of those doctrines bearing on the subject, which suc- 
cessive Pontiffs have taught. : 


As to the evils in question, the Bull makes it manifest that 
they are very far more social than theological.* So far 





* We have ourselves repeatedly adverted to a parallel fact. In April 
last, e.g. @p. 546), we pointed out that “the Church under Pius IX. is con- 
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indeed as the Bull expressly states them, they may be summed 
np under two heads: (1) A large number of politicians and 


infiuential public men are bitterly hostile to the Church: (2) 
under the influence of that hostility, these men are actively 
engaged in promoting the severest social calamity which can 


possibly befall; viz., the continually increasing severance of 
civi) society from the Church’s contro) and influence, 


Firstly then what are the religious or irreligious tenets of 
those men, who are thus carrying on a relentless war against 
the most sacred interests? ‘The answer is plain. They are not 


zealous Calvinists, nor zealous Unitarians, nor zealous Deists, 
but indifferentists, A most important declaration was put forth 


‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ / ‘ 
by Pius IX. to this effect in his Apostolic Letter, “Singular: 
quidem, of March 17, 1856. ‘“S Among the wery many and 
never sufficiently to be deplored evils,’ he says, “‘ which in 
the very greatest degree disturb and harass ecclesiastical and 


civil society, two are now particularly prominent, which not 


ysovsssoay gppoae 10 somo soso Sop orygin oF wD Abe ay 


‘hese two are yndifferentiam and rationalism. Hat it ix among 
speculative and philosophical men that the latter exercises its 
most baneful influence; men of practical influence and action 


—rationalists though they may probably enough be—are far 
more prominently and emphatically indiforentists. If we 


would duly appreciate then the evils recited in the “ Aiterni 
Patris,”” we must first appreciate that tenet of indifferentism 
which is their root and origin. 


From indifferentism it arises—so says the Pontiff in that 
very passage of the “ Singulari quidem ” from which we have 


just quoled—!! thal al) dubios are ubborly nopleoked howard 


God, in Whom we live, move, and are.’”” And truly it seems 
to us that the fundamental characteristic of indifferentism is 
its negation of what we will call Theistic moral principles. 


We will begin with setting forth this view of the case: for 
though our readers may at first be tempted to think that we 


are wandering from our theme, we are confident they will 
admit, when we have done, that our remarks (whatever be 
otherwise their value) are at all events most relevant and 


significant. 


Let it be admitted then, that man has been created by an 


infinitely Holy God. It follows immediately that human 
actions are quite immeasurably more virtuous if done for the 
sake of obeying and pleasing Him, than if done from any other 





tending rather against political and sooisl disordors than against false relie 


gious theories ; and against errors in philosophy and religious politics rather 
than in theology proper.” 
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motive whatever; that they are in fact (we may say with 
sufficient approach to accuracy) more virtuous, in proportion 


; ia 
as they are animated, infiuenced, generaled by the Lhoughd 
of Him. 
_We will suppose some Theist to act with some con- 
siderable energy and consistency on this principle; or, in 


other words, to labour with some considerable energy and 


consistency towards the end of keeping God in his thoughts, 


as supplying a motive of his various actions through the day. 
His first and immediate experience will be that (for whatever 
reason) this is a task of considerable difficulty ; and that quite 


different thoughts and motives are constantly tending to 


dispose the Joiiesh §Yery bigh sherofoe among bis virigons 


exercises he will place mortification of intellect and will. In 
proportion however as he sincerely tries to practise such 
mortification, he will become keenly conscious of his own 


singular weakness; and he will fee! that it is only by the 
strength of God and in the spirit of prayer that he can carry 
his enterprise to a reasonably successful issue. Meanwhile, in 


accordance with an invariable law of human nature, his moral 
perception will have grown with far greater rapidity than his 


moral practice, and he will be filled with a profound sense of 
his own miserable shortcoming and sinfulness. His constant 


remembrance of God will make him humble, in the sense ot 


practically feeling his own nothingness; and his constant 
attempts at pleasing God will make him humble, in the sense 


of practically feeling his own sinfulness. 


We might pursue the picture into far greater detail, but that 
there 19 nd nocoasity hop domg $6. Hore then 4r6 what Wo 


have called Theistic moral primciples. ‘Whose men, we see, are 
beyond possible question of all the most virtuous, who are 
most given to the thought of God; to prayer; to mortification 


of intellect ; to mortification of will; to self-examination ; those 


who have the keenest sense of their own nothingness and sin» 


fulness. 
Now large multitudes of men firmly hold these Theistic 
moral principles, who have never acted on them in any steady 


or consistent way. Nay it may be said that, in times or places 


where Vatholicity has been fully and exclusively dominant, 


such principles are accepted as true by the whole population. 
Very many men who do not themselves aim at any higher 
point than the avoidance of mortal sin, yet never dream of 


doubting that their own course of life is comparatively a low 
one. Nay multitudes of reckless sinners, who never have 


God practically in their thoughts, yet when they come across 
a S. Francis of Assisi, or a S. Philip, or a Curé of Ars, regard 
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such a holy man with deep veneration, and recognize him as 
exhibiting the true standard of virtue. Nor can one doubt 


thal they thne obtain a moat impovlant mam] honofit: that 


they keep alive in themselves many important poimts of 
contact with the invisible world; that they give much greater 
ground of hope than indifferentists give, that during life, or at 


approach of death, they may repent and turn to God. 
The yery foundation of indifferentism is, as we have 


said, its negation of these Theistic moral principles. Of 
course there is indefinite difference as to the extent in which 
this or that individual is infected by the poisonous error 


which we are considering ; but the error itself is one and the 
same definite habit of mind, by no means difficult to depict, 


The indifferentist, as such, so far from regarding with rever- 
ence that type of character which we have described, looks 
down on it with bitter or with pitymg contempt, as super- 


stitious, mean-spirited, and fanatical. His idea of virtue is 
hollow, worldly, external ; looking at acts rather than motives, 


‘ ‘ ‘ , , 
at mon rather than God. His very highest ideal 14 4 Copbain 
practice of justice and benevolence, and is satisfied by a 
very moderate exhibition even of these virtues. But it is a 
shame to use words of our own, when we have F. Newman’s 


forcible language at hand to express our thought. 


Such men get rid of all religion that is inward ; they lay no stress on acts 
of faith, hope, and charity ; on simplicity of intention, purity of motive, or 
mortification of the thoughts; they confine themselves to two or three 


virtues, superficially practised ; they know not the words contrition, penance, 


and pardon» and thoy think and ange that, aftar al, if & man does bis 


duty in the world according to his wocation, he cannot fail to go to heaven, 
however little he may do besides, nay, however much in other matters he may 
do that is undeniably unlawful. Thus a soldiers duty is loyalty, obedience, 


valour, and he may let other matters take their chance ; a trader’s duty is 
honesty ; an artisan’s duty is industry and contentment ; of a gentleman are 


‘ ‘ 
required veracity, courteousness, and self-respect ; of a public man, high-prin- 
cipled ambition ; of a woman, the domestic virtmes ; of a mimister of religion, 
decorum, benevolence, and some activity. Now all these are instances of mere 
Pharisaical excellence ; because there is no apprehension of Almighty God ; 


no insight into His claims on us ; no sense of the creature’s shortcomings ; 


no sol condomnation, confossion, and dopreoation : nothing of those deep and 


sacred feelings, which ever characterize the religion of a Christian, and more 
and more, not less and less, as he mounts up from mere ordinary obedience 
to the perfection of a saint.—(“* Occasional Sermons,” pp. 32-33.)* 





* F. Newman’s point is not the same as our own; he is dwelling on 
“the religion of the natural man.” 
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Now here, before going further, we have at once two very 
damaging intellectual comments to make on these indiffer- 
entists. Firstly, numbers of them believe in God’s Existence. 


But what position can be more pitiful, more deserving of 


intellectual contempt, than theirs? What can be more intel- 


lectually pitiful and contemptible, than to say that man has 
been created indeed by an Infinite God, but that his highest 
virtwousness is consistent with a habit of practically forgettimg 


that Creator, and living only for one’s fellow-creatures ?* 
But now further, These thinkers, if questioned, would doubt- 


‘ ‘ U 
Jess say, that they account the highest virtue to consist em- 
phatically in doing acts of justice and benevolence towards man- 
‘kind, in alleviating men’s mental and bodily pains; in increasing 
men’s mental and bodily enjoyments. But it is a matter of 


most constant experience, that those have been immeasurably 


the most distingnished for works of justioa, of true counage, 


of active benevolence, who have most absolutely built their 
love for man on the foundation of love for God. If therefore 
indifferentists refuse to admit that these saintly men are 


immeasurably the most virtuous of mankind, they are com- 


pelled to avow (what is most undoubtedly the case) that 


their real moral standard and ideal are far lower than they 
themselves suppose. And truly, as F. Newman shows in 
that powerful sermon from which we have already quoted, 


the moral standard of the indifferentist is nothing else than 
that of the Pharisee and the heathen, 


These thinkers, in fact, may profess that the highest virtue 
consists in generous and unreserved self-devotion to the 
happiness of mankind ; but if they were to meet in real life a 


man thus self-devoted,—even though they suspected him of no 
proclivities whatever to the habit of faith and prayer,—they 
would stiff recoil from fim as an eccentric and crotchety 


philanthropist. They feel no moral disapprobation of one 
who devotes the whole energy of his will exclusively 


to self-advancement in the world; nor is there any man for 
whom they feel profounder moral respect, than for some 


r] ' ' 
statesman, e.g., who may be perhaps notoriously loose in his 
personal morals, but who labours zealously and successfully 
for his country’s aggrandisement. All this, as we have said, 
is not Christianity but heathenism. 


But why call this modern heathen by the particular name of 





* We do not for a moment admit that even on the hypothesis of atheism 
—which indeed, in one shape or other, is a rapidly growing form of specula- 
tive error just now—such a moral code as above described is other than self- 
contradictory and intellectually contemptible. But it would carry us too far 


to consider this, 
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“indifferentist ”“? This is the question we are next to con- 
sider. We are to contrast such a man with the saintly Theist 
above described, in regard to their respective attitudes towards 


revealed dogma. And we shall perhaps make our reasoning 
clearer, if we suppose in the first instance that not the whole 


body of Catholic dogma, but only one most prominent portion 
of it, is offered to their acceptance. This portion shall be 
the full doctrine of the Incarnation, with all its details, in- 


cluding the promise of forgiveness through the Blood of 
Christ, And we further suppose, of course, that the two men 


‘ ‘ ‘ U 
whom we are contrasting receive alike abundant and incontro- 
vertible evidence of the doctrine we have named. 
Yo the devout Theist then this is a message of joy, which 
will thrill through him with delight unspeakable. He has been 


long looking about for every possible means, which may assist 


him towards tho great objects noarast t0 his hoart } towards the 


living more habitually in God’s presence, the cultivating more 
energetically mortification of intellect and of will, the obtaining 
clearer knowledge of God’s commands and wishes, above all 


—for he is weighed down by a sense of sin—the receiving 
some practical assurance of God’s merciful intentions, His 


one dearest wish—his consuming passion we may almost say 
—has been the discovery of some such means. And now 
behold these aspirations are satisfied, in a degree which could 


not have been reached by his highest imaginings. God then, 
he now knows, 80 tenderly loyed His creatures, that, rather 


than not suffer for them, He took to Himself a passible nature 
for the very purpose of suffering. The Creator, for love of 
the creature, has Himself assumed a created nature ; has acted 


and spoken in that nature ; has left us such a large number of 


His Acts and Words, which are the very Acts and Words of 


Almighty God; has undergone excruciating torment and 
death for man’s redemption. To a devout Theist, we say, 
the knowledge of such a truth as this—in proportion as he 


gradually grasps its full significance and bearing—is among 
the most priceless of possessions : second indeed in precious- 


é ‘ i ’ 
ness only to that intellect and that will, which enable him to 
apprehend it and put it to due account. He feels that those 
who know this unparalleled doctrime, live (so to speak) in 
incomparably a higher and more privileged sphere than those 


who know it not; and that those who should devote the 


whale labour of theiw 1s te poaching 1t whore it has hitherto 


been unknown, or to maintaining it where it is in danger of 
being lost, would render one of the most invaluable services 
which man can confer on man. 


On the other hand, to an indifferentist this truth of the 
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Incarnation seems of no account whatever, What assistance 


will such knowledge give him, towards the multiplication of 
physical conveniences, or the rising in life of an individual, or 
the aggrandisement of a nation? ‘‘ He is as iittie stirred as if 


he heard that a great man had risen at the antipodes, or 
that there is a revolution in Japan,””* 


Here then, it would appear, we have arrived at the 
characteristic contrast between what may respectively be 
called the “dogmatic” and “ indifferentist”’ principles. Of 


course whenever God may think fit to reveal a dogma and 
command its acceptance, nothing but invincible ignorance can 


exempt from mortal sin those who reject it. But, over and 
above this, there are certain great dogmata so priceless, that 
ignorance of them, were it ever so absolutely inculpable, 


would be among the most serious calamities with which man 
can possibly be afflicted. It is this truth which the dogmatic 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
principle affirms and its rival denies: the truth, viz., that belief 
in certain dogmata is conducive, in a degree unparalleled and 
unappreciable, to attainment of the highest virtuousness. 


To explain more clearly our drift, we have confined our 
remarks to an individual though very fundamental dogma, 
that of the Incarnation. But there are many others tanght 


by the Church, which give indefinite assistance in the task of 
living consistently on Theistic moral principles. Her body of 


Marian doctrine, e. g., possesses a singular power of fixing the 
thought of our Lord’s Divine Personality firmly and effi- 


‘ , , , ‘ U 
caciously on the intellect and imagination: a power indeed 
entirely analogous to the effect produced by the dogma itself 
of the Incarnation, im teaching and enforcmg with such 


unparalleled vividness the attributes of Almighty God. Ina 
former article we drew out an imperfect but still important 


hed of athew dadbuneg and aubbomned wagon of the Churoh, 


which are intimately connected with the interior hfe and with 
the attamment of high wirtuousness.y We added also, that 
any one of her children who is not sufficientiy instructed to 


master these doctrines one by one, yet may obtain for himself 


thoip full moral infuence, by opening his heart fully to her 


practical teaching. By unreservedly surrendering himself to 
the Church’s influence in every shape; by being diligent in 
the Catholic duties of his station; by reading those books 


which have the Church’s sanction; by seeking the company 
of priests, and of those laymen who are called abroad in 





* Wewman’s * Occasional Sermons,” p. 92. 


t July, 1865, pp. 163-168. The passage is contained in Dr, Ward’s volume 
on “ Doctrinal Decisions,” pp. 98-106. 
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derision “clericals”; by avoiding familiar intimacy, whether 
with Protestants or minimisho and disloyal Cathohiags b 


exercising extreme caution and reserve in intercourse wit 
mon-Gatholics, and in study of non-Catholic literature ;—by 
these, and a thousand similar methods, he may derive the full 


moral benefit of Catholic dogma. On the other hand, those 
who do not thus yield their heart to the Church’s practical guid- 


ance—whether they be or be not actually heretical—whether 
their ignorance of Catholic Truth be culpable or inculpable— 
at all events occupy a position of very serious moral calamity. 


They are at most signal disadvantage, as compared with ortho- 
dox Cathaliea, in ragard to the meang at thoir disposal for 


practising true virtue. There are doubtless wery many 
Catholics who lead less pious lives than this or that non- 
Catholic; but these deserve additional reproach, from the very 


circumstance that they possess such peculiar helps to piety. 


Such is the dogmatic principle, Very differently thinks 


the indifferentist. If he | were Catholicity, he will take up 


some extreme theory of imvincible ignorance, which shall 


whitewash the whole mass of Protestants; and will then 
proceed to consider them as standing on the same platform 


with bimeolf If ho do wot protoss Uathohoity, Do wh) 560 Sor 


more clearly than in the former case what the Church really 
teaches, and will hate or despise her accordingly. He will 
consider that, in inculcating so earnestly the Faith, she im- 


poses on her children a mere burdensome and utterly unprotit. 
abo ritual: just as thongh she made ib an obligation in 


conscience that her children shon)d recite the alphabet one 
hundred times every day, neither more nor less; or that they 
should always place themselves in some particular bodily 


posture at certain numerous fixed moments, 
Doe, as one instance, how this whole contrast _ to the 


question of mixed education; on which we shall have more 
than once to speak in the sequel. Certain young persons, we 
will say, have been trained by their parents to see no harm in 


lying, in stealing, in reckless indolence, in certain indelicacies 
of conduct, The most determined indifferentist would ac- 


‘ ‘ ‘ j / 
count it a serious calamity to admit such young persons into 
intimate relations with his own children ; and though, from 
pimlanthropic motives, he might admit a certain number of 
them into a school under his management, he would regard 


their presence there with constant anxiety, and labour earnestly 
to protect the rest against their evil influence. Yet the same 


person, though professing Catholicity, will promote imtimacy 
between his own children and those of Protestants, and will 


press forward mixed education as a special blessing. Why is 
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this? Because he is zealous for certain moral principles in 


4 / ) ’ ’ 
quite a different sense from that in which he 1s zealous 
for the Faith. He does not account the Faith a priceless 
possession; he does not admit that misbelief is among the 


gravest impediments—the graver because the more subtle— 
against man’s growth in virtue; and that for this very reason 


cormapt human nature naturally pravitates in its direction, 


We need hardly pomt ont that, as regards the educated 
class, indifferentism is the special error of these modern times. 


In days of old, even Catholics who led bad lives were zealous 
for the Faith; and those men revered sanctity who did not 


practise i, The sndilierentish Votholio regards bis ancestors 


as bigots and persecutors; while they on their side, if they 
could have imagimed such a person as himself, would have 


with far greater justice denounced him as unworthy of the very 
name “ Catholic” which he bears. 
Wp have spoken of indifferentism as bearing on the approval 


of mixed education ; let us now pursue it into a further conse- 
quence. We have already adverted to the fact, that neglect of 


interior piety produces deplorable results on the very standard 
of external morality, The indifferentisb counts it no part of his 
religion to consider carefully in the presence of God what God 
would have him to do; while on the other hand, olbber he 4 fa 


mo sense a Catholic, or, if he professes Catholicity, he does not 
come to the Church’s authorities for practical instruction in his 


conduct, He sees therefore no moral harm, as we have 
already poited out, in devoting his whole undivided energy 
to his own personal advancement itt life. But from thia 


intense and absorbed selfishness the progress is easy to sma)l, 
and thence by degrees to great, dishonesties. Even in Eng- 


land, which undoubtedly is as yet much less polluted by in- 
differentism than most Huropean countries, the moral decay 


LE Mle 2 toy poLpiyee D, Pw DD) DD Dpysen 


yodge, declares that weracity is wery far less generally than of 
old an Engiishman’s virtue; while the collapse of commercial 
morality is the theme of universal comment.* Such evils, 


however, are exhibited on a far larger scalo in those conti- 
nental countries, which are most infected with the indifferen- 
tist and revolutionary spirit. But the general downfall of moral 





* The Holy Father thinks this evil of covetousness so very serious in its 
consequences, that he has inserted a warning against it in the Syllabus, 
prop. 58. The passage in one of the original Acts is very striking. In the 


“Puanio sonbsiomnyx’ of Argy 19, 1862, he speaks of that “unbridled and 


disastrous se)f-love,” whereby men “ regard and pursve exclusively their own 
imterests;> and, “assiduously given up to earthly things; are * unminaful 
of God, of religion, and of their own soul.” 
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principle has as yet shown itself far more prominently and 
unmistakably—as indeed might have been expected—not Te) 


much in national as in international morality. One might indeed 
almost say that there is now no sense of international morality 
whatever. ‘Treaties are regarded as wasie paper ; the rights of 


an independent nation as non-existent; a war of mere aggres- 
sion as not imtrinsically unjust ; the law of nations as synony- 


mous with the power ot the strongest. Thess ave the evil 


against which Mr. David Urquhart and his friends so ably and 
eloquently protest ; against which, however, they might have 
much greater hope of successfully contending, if they looked 


more deeply than they do for the true source of the calamity.* 
Wo can x00 then that the ndifferentiam, now so widely 


prevalent, is a far more deadly enemy to the Church and to 
Uhristian society than any individual heresy ; than Pelagianism, 


Lutheranism, Unitarianism. They assailed individual dog- 
mata, but this would overthrow the very dogmatic principle 
Msi, Leb Syon Mis ds bud a sma) pard oF ihe sy) high dv 


threatens. Numbers indeed are more or less infected by it, 
who little dream of its real issue; but its ultimate tendency, 


if unchecked, would be to the overthrow of morality, internal 
and external, national and international. t 

Yeb i has incidentally produced one signal Diessng, Ab 
no previous time perhaps in the Charch’s whole history has 


the body of bishops been so loyally and unreservedly devoted 
to the Holy See. When political maxims become so obviously 


anti-Christian, the bishops of each country haye no ayailable 
rallying-point save Rome herself. 
In reciting those evils which have led to the summoning of 


the Council, the Holy Father lays his principal stress on the 
violent and shameless aggressions of modern statesmen 


against the Church. It is necessary therefore to estimate, as 
best we can, the cause, the intensity, and the precise direction 


UP thee Lueenell? tae Bike WR whieh Lhe rrépinee inte’ 


ferentist statesmen im those countries where Catholics are 
proportionately mumerous. And we will begin with a very 
obvious remark. If 1 find my neighbour predominantly, nay 


absorbingly, interested in some view which to me appears 





* It is very curious to see the “Diplomatic Review ” expecting so much 
from an (Ecumenical Council: for the editor, not being a Catholic, must 
account the members of that Council as unscrupulous pretenders to a Divine 


authority which they do not really possess. 
t “Hine” scilicet, “ex putidissimo indifferentismi errore,” “omnia erga 
Deum , , , officia penitus neglecta; hing sanctissima Teligio plant posthabita j 


hine omnis juris fstitio virtutisque fundamenta concussa ac propemodum 
eversa”—Pinus TX. “ Singulari quidem? 17° die Miartii, 1856. 
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valueless or even pernicious, I at once experience a negative 
antipathy. If I find that he does not account the issue between 


us 4 mere matter of taste, but on the contrary considers me in 
an inferior moral position to himself ; if 1 find that he keeps his 


/ ) 
children carefully at a distance from mine precisely hecantse ie 
dreads the polluting effect of my principles ;—my antipathy is 
no longer negative, but positive and bitter. Such must be the 


antipathy of all hearty indifferentists against all zealous and 
orthodox Catholics; and this is our first and partial answer 


to the proposed question. 
But the indifferentist statesman, m a country largely in- 
habited by Catholics, has far stronger temptations to dislike 


the Church. Nothing indeed can be more unreasonable 
than this dislike. It cannot be contended with any show 


of justice that Catholhies, as auch, Ate disloyal and disaiected 


to their civil rulers, even where those rulers are Protestant. 
Take those very Pontifical Acts which enlarge most on 


the civil prerogatives of religious truth ; take the “ Mirari 
vos” and the Syllabus: they urge with prominent emphasis 


the sacred and indapendadle MWY IF DoD In Vrs 


in that which is Czesar’s. Lamennais, on the contrary, 
who claimed for all men as their duc unbounded liberty 
of conscience, had nothing more warmly at heart, than 


to unite peoples in organized resistance against constituted 


authority through a lavoo powtion of Nurope. In proportion 


as a Catholic is loyal to the Pope, he is free from that spirit 
of turbulence and revolution which is the throne’s greatest 
enemy ; and, moreover, he loves his country in a far higher 


and truer sense than that in which a worldly patriot can love 


her, thom thls vay tte Luk lo kone whee dex bop 


welfare exists. If a statesman really aims at his country’s 
Semporal welfere—even putting religion out of the question 
—he will find Catholics, of all men living, the most service- 


able co-operators for his purpose. 


Tho ovr} howovoy js, thot ay indiferentish statesman does 


not ordinarily aim at his country’s welfare, but (what is most 
Gifferent) at its temporal aggrandisement ; and that this 
perverted patriotism leads him to swell with indignation at 


the thought of what he calls external interference. Now 


dis Cathoha tellswcdunlymMen OWN was De Provesayy 


world loves to denounce as “a divided allegiance.’’ In 
their Judgment the most exalted potentate on earth lives, 
not in their own country, but in Rome. That potentate— 


it is no matter of opinion, but a simple matter of fact—has 


wd hs davonal «eg ad danny Dinyhneh may I 


priests, of nuns, of religious orders, who have peculiar facilities 
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for obtaining influence over the masses, and who, in proportion 
as they gain influence, unanimously teach such lessons as the 


following. They teach that the Catholic inhabitant of any 


country has a closer and truer corporate connection with 


Catholics of other countries, than with his Protestant fellow- 
countrymen at home; that as to these Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen, even such of them as are invincibly ignorant of 


Catholicity, occupy nevertheless a position of moral disadvan- 
tage, and are no fit intimates for the Church’s children ; 


that the one paramount object of a true patriot wil] be con- 
verting his fellow-countrymen to the Faith, and reforming his 
country’s institutions on a strictly Catholic standard; that as 


to foreign policy, the Holy Father’s firm establishment on his 
temporal throne is the one central end to which all else should 


’ ' , 
he subservient. Nay, and as if all this were not enongh, 
Pius 1X.,the genera) of this teaching army, has quiteof late been 
reasserting the Church’s claim to at least indirect temporal 


power (Syllabus, prop. 24); and has taught that offences against 
the Catholic religion deserve material chastisement at the 


Lider, ik even , dhey pS ant btortore with publ 


order and tranquillity.* An indifferentist king will be tempted 
to exclaim, *‘ If I do not exert myself here, my Catholic sub- 
jects are not my subjects, but the Pope’s ;” and an indif- 


ferentist statesman will be tempted to unite with the royal 
’ 
exclamation. 
There cannot indeed be a greater mistake than to suppose 


that the Church has ever put stringent restraint on the free 
movement of kings and of civil society. This should be care- 


fully remembered. Kven when her power was greatest,— 


« here dhe ding Wad a (ruc dhol aad cheyed het heod and 


definite laws, it was always her wisdom to allow him the widest 
\ativade, as to the means he might adopt for his people’s 
spiritual welfare. Witness the whole history of S. Louis. And 


in modern times, as all the world knows, she has repeatedly 
mado ovtoneve saonhooe, tov the sake of umon habweon 
hurch and State. 


But to return. We have now said enough to show the 
kind of State attack which the Church experiences and has to 


fear. The indiferentist is really indifferent (as his name im- 


ports) whether or no cer adn men do or do not hold dhe 


doctrines of the Incarnation, Transubstantiation, Purgatory : 





* Contra [sanam] doctrinam, asserere non dubitant, optimam esse con- 


Cihionsnn sosishatis In gud Impenin now apnossionr Pion speroendh 


sancitis porni« wiclatores Catholice religionis, nisi quatendés par publica pos 
tulet.—(Cimcyclical, “ QuantA curi.”) 
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possibly in some vague sense he holds them himself. What 
he cannot endure is, that men shall lay stress on dogma; that 
they shall give it a first place in their interests and affections ; 


that they shall regard their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen as 
occupying an inferior position in God’s sight. His great object 
is therefore to lessen, by every means in his power, the influence 


of Rome over clergy, and clergy over laity. He would defeat 
his own end by directly persecuting the Catholic body in 


° . , ‘ ‘ 
general, or by withholding from them the free exercise of their 
religion: such a course would alienate their affection from the 
State, and cause them to cling more closely to their religious 


superiors. But he wishes that their dealing with priests 


shoud bo bronght down a8 nearly a8 possible to the level of 


mere routine. His chief weapon of all—indeed, in these days 
it is by far the devils most powerful instrument—is the pro- 
motion of mixed education, whether among the lower or the 


higher classes. He will not be at all unwilling that religious 


ingbouchion ehal) bo piven by priests ab stated ings vw Varhohe 


children or youths. All which he desires is that the school’s 
and college’s moral atmosphere be essentially heterogeneous 


from the Church’s spirit : knowing well that it is the habitually 
surrounding practical spirit, and not the occasional speculative 


teaching, which wid realy mbroned Shs pops sharaoler, 


For a similar reason he will use every severity in his power 
against religious orders ; being conscious how powerful is their 
influence in teaching Catholics to prize the Faith as their 


dearest possession. Above all things he will set himself 
against free communication between Rornc atid be Yih) 


bishops. But indeed we cannot do better than use the Holy 
Father’s own emphatic words, when we would express the 


calamities inflicted on the Church’s well-being by these her 
bitter enemies. 


By the most bitter enemies of God and men, the Catholic “hurch, and her 
salatary doctrine and venerable power, and the supreme authority of this 
Apostolic See have been opposed and trodden under foot ; and all sacred 


things despised ; and ecclesiastical possessions plundered ; and bishops and 


most excellené men devoted to the divine ministry, Anil Men remarkable bor 


their Catholic spirit, in every way harassed; and religious houses over- 
thrown ; and impious books of every kind, and pestilential journals, and 
most pernicious many-shaped sects everywhere spread abroad; and the 


education of unhappy youth almost everywhere taken away from the clergy, 
LULA WT VADLOAD LOLY LADD SDDDDIED IV Bop Ynsrers 8 'gesy 


Anda while such as we have described is becoming more and 


more the attitude of kings and statesmen towards the Holy 
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See, what fruit do they themselves reap from their disloyalty ? 
Civil authority, in rebelling against the Church, forfeits its 


strongest safeguard against the rebellion of its own subjects. 
The normal condition of Christian society is that Church and 


State shall be intimately united ; that each shall use its appro- 
priate weapons against turbulence and license. But if the two 
powers, appointed by God to govern the world, are in a state 


not of mutual harmony but of mutual distrust, turbulence and 
license must be expected to assume fearful proportions. 


Reverence for religion is the civil ruler’s greatest security for 
the stability of his power; and if he gives an example of 


setting at nought the Church’s authority, he has only himself 
to thank for the inevitable result. But though his own per- 


‘ é ‘ a ? ' 
sonal requital is most just, this circumstance atlords no mitiga- 
tion of the terrible evils which he brings on civil society; the 
evils of revolutionism, reckless turbulence, and anarchy. Civil 


authorities disloyal to the Church—peoples disloyal to civil 
authority —these are the social evils now existing ma great 


degree, and impending in far greater. 
Nor again should we forget the intellectual evils proceeding 
from the same pestilential source of imdifferentism ; though 


the Bull of Convocation does not distinctly refer to these. 


Fyom ceasing to care for the Faith, one may easily proceed to 


doubt or reject i¢; and there are multitudes of professing 
Catholics, we fancy, who hardly themselves know whether 
they do or do not even speculatively believe Catholic dogmata. 


Then indifferentism is a most fruitful parent of false philoso- 


pio, Yntolloctua) men, who do nos prine the Faith, parsne weir 


philosophical, historical, critical, and literary inquiries without 
any careful deference to its authority. ‘The progress of specu- 
lative corruption has been most rapid. In the last century 


Atheism was very rare: but now, whether in its open form of 


Lombum ov the mow epson Jorm of Panthoism, 36 35 tho 


accepted philosophy of nearly all who deny our Lord’s divine 
mission. 


On the whole, then, it may be said perhaps without exag- 
goration or misstatement, that, as previous Councils have been 


/ ’ ’ Vy , ¢ r) } : : 
summoned against Arianiem, Nostorianiatt, “lye Anis, 
Lutheranism, so this has been summoned agamst indifferentism 


and the evils thence flowing forth. It has been summoned to 
take all possible measures against the miserable decay of faith 


on one hand; and against the vast collapse of external morality, 


dhe harted dese Croment of anarodical ddd AMd dill MMMAMUUE 


which have resulted from that decay on the other hand. It has 


been summoned Lo witness publicly, before a world hastening to 
spiritual and moral death, at once the dogmatic principle so 
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chamahed by the Chaveh in avery ago,—mand also those great 


duties (which have been for so many centuries invigorated and 
sustained by that principle) of obedience to authority, of imter- 


national and national morality. It has been summoned to 


reassert and practically to enforce the Church’s political supre- 


tsdy d0kl Chaban canoly and neo hen miahoctaa spree 


macy, as conservator of Christian dogma, over philosophical, 
ethical, historical, critical, and Literary imvestigation. 


But it may be asked, how the assembling of a Council can 
provide any remedy aguinel these evils ? Wi} ib 4g by 4 


magician’s wand, transform indifferentist politicians into good 
Catholics? revolutionists into loyal subjects? atheists imto 


firm believers? Well, it certainly will not do this. And 
whether the terrible evils now impending will be averted at 


‘ ‘ ‘ / / 
all;—-whether society will move to its regeneration by retracing 
its steps or, on the contrary, by passing through that agony, 
as if of death, to which it is now rapidly hastening ;—this is 


concealed from our eyes. But, as the “ Civilta ” truly observes 
(Aug, 1, p, 264), either human society is about to perish, or it 


will be saved by the Council. The proverb says that when 
bad men conspire good men must combine; and the one hope 
of making head against the extremity of evil present and 


imminent, is unity of thought and action among’ loyal 


Laions in regard bo the presend xiv, Dob wmiby of 


thought and action can of course be effectively promoted, 
on the one hand by doctrimal decrees, on the other hand by 
disciplinary regulations concerning education and the like. 


This very statement indeed only the more forcibly brings 


to one’s romombranco, how far more united Catholics would 


already be, how far more successfully they could already have 
contended with the evil imfluences agamst which they are 


called to battle, had any kind of due deference been paid to 
the Church’s teaching, ff is nob worldly men alone or 


hardened indifferentists—these we could see without wonder 
Aghting on the devil’s side—but men earnestly loving souls 
and heartily prizing many revealed dogmata, who exhibit 


toleration, and even approval, of this or that condemned error. 


Qo tect can be more sgniheant than this of the very serious 


and alarming intellectual mischief which has made progress 
even im the mind of pious Gatholics. Take one instance. That 


a Syllabus should be sent round to all bishops by the Holy 
Father as containing “the chief errors of our time ;”**—that 


—— eS 





* The Syllabus itself indeed only purports to contain those, the “ chief 
errors of our age,” which are branded in Pvus 1X?s Allocutions and Apostolic 
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dha Hyiecapate chal hava heavtily accapted thia sentence of 


condemnation ;—and yet that Catholics, really intending to be 
orthodox and loyal, should be found doubting its infallibility ;— 


this can only show how profoundly they must be attached to 
some of the tenets which that Syllabus condemns. Here 


agai {4 Addn One tmgune meacon tov 2 Corner veing hada. 


Though these persons exhibit so inexplicable an indifference 
to the most emphatic teaching of the Holy See and the Eipis- 
copate, at all events the solemn a of an Qicumenical 


Council—of the “ Keclesia Docens ” combined as it were and 
presented before them visiblg—ewill commatd het attention 


and interior assent. 
Taking for our guide on one hand the ‘“* AXterni Patris,”? 


and on the other hand Pius IX.’s Syllabus and other Acts, we 
Inay HOW offer some vague conjectures, as to the character of 


those doctrinal decrees and disciplinary re culations which the 
Council may possibly adopt. Nothing imdeed can be said 
which goes beyond vaguest guess-work. ‘Yhe words of the 


Bull are so large as to cover a vast deal of ground; and we can 
only profess to offer conjecturally a few gleanings from the 
field. 


In this ecumenical Council (says the Holy Father), all those things are 
to be most accurately weighed and determined which, especially in these 


most, painful times, particularly regard the greater glory of God ; and the in- 


(4 / / 
tegrity of the Faith ; and beauty of Divine worship ; and cbernal salvation of 
men ; and both discipline and salutary and solid instruction of the clergy, 
secular and regular ; and observance of ecclesiastical laws ; and reformation of 
morals ; and Christian education of youth ; and the common peace and con- 


cord of all, And also with most attentive study it is to be aimed at that, with 
God's good help, all evils be removed from the Church and etvil society : that 


miserable wanderers be brought back into the straight path of truth, justice, 
and salvation ; that (vices and errors being expelled) our august religion and 
its healthful doctrine receive fresh life over all the earth, and increase daily 


in extent and Power j ANd Whus That pity, honourableness, Probity, justice, 


charity, and all Christian virtues abound and flourish to the vast benefit of 
human society. 


1, It is impossible to doubt that the Council will put forth 
somo solemn ano wel)arcighed stakement on the dompinanb 


evils of our time But it is of such vital importance to unite 
Gatholics im a yast apprehension of those evils, that a further 
question has occurred to us. Is it not possible that portions 


of such a general statement should appear—not as the mere 


- —_ asttined uF pega wero ree 2 a) 


Letters ; but then the “ Quanta cura” explains that the errors branded in these 
Acts are simply “ the chief errors of our most unhappy age.” 
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preamble 46 dotecnal daavaee—lue ae thomeelror doctrinal ? 


The deplorable condition and tendency of modern society—the 
particular features which constitute it as so predominantly Anti- 


Christian—these are broad dogmatical facts; and the Church 
has of course full power, if she so determine, of infallibly 


declaring these facts. 


2. There can be little question that the fandamental evil of 
indifferentism will engage the Council’s eamest attention. 


Considering the very prominent and urgent warnings against 


this tenet which have been put forth, not by Pius [X. only, 


7 ef ingular that so ftth 
but by his predecessor, it is very singular that so little 
systematic attention has yet been given to it, whether by 


theologians or philosophers. We venture to think that no 
greater intellectual service could well be rendered to the 


Spry y Dp bye detailed analysis of this error, anda detailed 


exposition of the contradictory Catholic doctrine. Many 
Gatholics, who have no other wish than to accept what the 


Church teaches, are yet—and sometimes to a deplorable 
extent—infected with indifferentism ; and many more, who 


DAY OATES De DIODE AED My aaa SSBB SSS Bex From 


alive to the fearful evils of which it is the parent. Here in 
England, e.g., it was truly wonderful, before the bishops spoke 
out, to observe how many Catholics whom one would never 


have suspected, were bitten by the deplorable proposal of a 


Lulhehe Lake Lond Ly needy ag) Dep My 


m=ppeared, even now when the bishops and the Holy See itself 
have spoken, «a Catholic is here or there to be found who sends 


his son not even to a Catholic, but to a Protestant College, in 


that practically infidel University. 


Ei, kM AD Le Meat 2 LAY OOD PUD 


we suppose, be some doctrinal exposition of the intrinsic evi)s 
which necessamly accompany every scheme, however modified, 
of mixed education. It may be set forth how vitally important 


is an absolutely complete isolation of Catholic training from 


) ‘ ‘ 
/ / 
every onenlle Coe asx 
3S r 


- The many references in the Bull to civil society, and the 
Holy Father's duty of watchimg over its welfare,* would seem 
to point out that there will be some express doctrinal declara- 


tion on the relations between Church and State. As to the 


Church’s general doctrine on this subject, there can a no 
possible doubt. The “ Unam Sanctam’”? most unmistakably 





* For instance ; “ Dupremum pastorale ministerium, nobis Divinitus com- 


missum, exigit ut omnes nostras magis magisque exeramus vires... at 
exitiales eorum impetus conatusque reprimendos . . . qui civilem societatem 
funditus evertere connituntur.” 
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ieachos Wop Pope's indirect power over things temporal, so far as 


they are connected with religion ; and Suarez testifies that this 
is “‘a definition of the Pontiff received and approwed by the 
Church’s common consent.” (De Fide, d. 20, s. 3,n. 22.) We 


may add that even so late as Benedict XIV.’s time, according 


Sp bis weddsponn Pomdiboad lugiigr io the Spanish Grand in- 


quisitor, the “‘Supreme Pontiff’s indirect right over the tem- 
poral rights of supreme princes ” was a ‘* doctrine everywhere 
received except in France.’ 


At the same time the doctrine in question, of late years, 


ae hoon in the background among Catholics; and this may 


have been Pius IX.’s reason for Dannntiion g in the Syllabus, 
props. 24, 30, and Sl. By condemning these propositions, he 
has infallibly declared both that the Church has a certain (at 


least indivect] temporal power ; and also that clerics have, 


under cerdain evvoumstanced, & UUM lite, Lat Lneing fom 


secular a to immunity fr aes eine Outthemmeliens Saad This ait le 
doctrine may appear at first sight unpractical at the (present 
day; but last January (pp. 54- -58) we pointed out various im- 


po which may be answered by its emphatic 


reassertion. 

Then there is another branch of the Church-State doc- 
trme, on winch There are special reasons Ubet «a Gouncil 
should pronounce, because of the amazing disrespect to 


Ppp and old which has been exhibited by “ Ttiberal 


Catholics.”* refer to the office” with which G ilies 


endowed the ae of << =o. AStASInge, w xn Re pPormted pe aalieineine 
offenders agaimst the Catholic reki Wrion,” even where “* the 
— eace * does not “‘require” ’ such chastisement (‘* Quanta 


Dy y” ) The Church has shown by her prrstioe in every age 


that she ascribes this office to the secular arm ; anc, not 


merely im the ** Mirari wos’? and ‘* Quant’ curt,” but so far 
back as Luther’s time, not to speak of Wicklyff’s, she has put 
forth her infallible determination on the subject. (See Denz 


D2. Bi. Bair DIY Dah I YE gySdensty wach conde to 


unity of political action among Catholics, that all be deeply 
Wwpressed with the truth of this doctrine. 
We hardly know so perplexing a fact in all history as the 


treatment given to this portion of the Church’s teaching by 


euch excollont Mam Ad Uae OF de iran) Eadnadivs” ‘The y 


do not seem even to take the trouble of informing themselves 





* Reference has recently been made in England to Professor Walter's 


Mined of Cemon Lew,” ve meiniarnny dad a) “tho siya) DHvasgss ot 


the clergy ” ‘presuppose an express or tacit grant from the State Bat to 
hold this is to hold the 30th condemned propo sition of the Sylk abus. 
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what it is, which Popes have said, and bishops have heartily 
accepted, l ast Jrnasey hb. D4) Wé YAVé a ipa! NLUanee Md 


this in the case of Falloux. We would be the last to 
underrate the great pcr ei which this zealous Catholic has 


conferred on the Church ; but those very services make his 
conduct the more inexplicable. His recent life of Madame 


fre contains this amazing and bewilders 
Suetelles contains this amazing and bewildering passage — 


Lamennaiss ‘“ obstimacy rendered it impossible for Gregory XW1. to 
hesitate longer. He found it necessary to search out, recapitulate, and call 


attention to whatever had seemed excessive in ‘ L/Avenir, in the Encyclical 


' ' , 
Letter of Aug. 15, 1649. He did so with regret ; atid. 1 aldh madevale 
terms that a few years later many bishops adopted the general principles of 
‘LAvenir? modified by experience and a clearer insight into the question 


involved,” 


Now Gregory XVI. condemned Lamennais’s notion, that 
Liberty of worships and of the press are, not the lesser of 


alternative evils, but positive goods; that they constitute a 


real social advance. And these principles indeed, we imagine, 


Wt Wl LO TRUE TUM VLR We EL“ U 


general principles of ‘ L’Avenir. 7” In what terms did the 
2 oninii condemn them? wey >» Ww was Lamennaiss opmion 
“‘that liberty of conscience is to be asserted and vindicated 


os every man”: but the Holy Father pronounced this to be 
We, sal Seat 6 te, Hen deuniy’ meld tek 


merely an ‘‘ absurd and erroneous opinion.’ Lamennais 
praised the existimg Nberty of the ‘press, and desired Ms m- 
crease ; but the Pontiff declared that the existing liberty “‘ is 


most foul and never sufficiently to be execrated and detested.” 


is Is a mi fous fo foam Mf d. 
Tf this fs a mild censure, we are really curious to jearn M. de 
Falloux’s notion of a severe one. Our readers will think it 
very clear, as we think it, that M. de Falloux never even took 


the trouble of looking at the “ Mirari yos”’; and yet he did 
Bor Dail ih bey ong his gomperence last year to address con- 


fidently a Catholic assembly at Malines on liberty of the press. 
Nowhere is the Catholic doctrine on this head - expressly 


and unmistakably stated as in the ‘ Mirari vos,” yet M. de 
Falloux did not undertake the preliminary task of studying that 
LOU, 20 RU? RU, LO PRED LaUnEND BpaNnns 


on a matter indissolubly bound up with the highest religious 
mterests, without taking the trouble even to examine what 


the Church might have to say on the subject. It is really high 
time that a Council should speak. 


Lt may We wok while to wate, ae beaming on the poner! 


argument of our article, that in the “‘ Mirariwvos”? Gregory XVI 
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ascribes the chief error of these “liberal Catholics ” to that 
* most porrapt source, indifferentism,” 


4. We infer that the same reason which led Pius IX. to 
eccupy so large a portion of the Syllabus with condemning 


errors on the Sacrament of Matrimony, will lead the Council 
to a similar procedure. ‘The great encouragement given to 


“BY Daansings” Dy Dyayss prsissseily Sathohs renders it 


a most important truth, both to statesmen and to private 
vtizens, that a union of two baptized persons, which is not 
sanctioned by the Sacrament of Matrimony, is mere con- 


cubinage and mortally sinful. Dace d ob 
bd. The Holy Father accounts his ciyi) princpdom as whe 


very corner-stone of Christian political society. He has en- 
forced this very earnestly throughout his Pontificate; and has 
Jaid much stress on the obligation under which all Catholics 


ic, of ae holding the moral necessity of that civil 


i a ge ne can hendiy doubt there hes that dhe OsaKel 


will explicitly reaffirm this obligation. 
6. The revolutionary and anarchical Spirit 1s so very promi- 
nent a part of those evils which the Council is summoned to 


encounter, that great stress will doubtless be laid on the 


obligation of obedience to civil) authorities. lt 1s possible 
That the Catholic doctrine on this subject may receive some 
further development ; and that some statement may be autho- 


ritatively made, as to the degree and kind of malversation 


yoid Dabs “yrinsss’” S039 39 be “degitimatey and 


obedience to them cease to be a duty. The question also 
of ““de jure” and ‘‘ de facto’? governments is of some prac- 
tical moment. So again is the question of constitutional 


monarchies; for in a constitutional monarchy the supreme 


ail qucnaney i ie nat vested excleevay in the monarch, hit 


in the governing body designated by the constitution. 
7. ‘Yhere is another class of theoretical social questions on 
which the Council may think well to pronounce. Putting 


aside ™ Church altogether—what amount of authority has 


God ol given the ole ee over brnily, over dibihibé, and 


again over property ? How far, e. g., does the very notion 
of compulsory education imply an usurpation by the State of 


powers which do not belong to it? 
8, Perhaps a recently prom yp on international 
? ) 


morality will find acceptance; and some decisions on that 
head be authoritatively issued. 


9. The Holy Father has of late years been particularly 
zealous in condemning philosophical tenets which tend to 


Dy php Dspowyy Fyosgphical questions may py 


enough occupy a large share of the Council’s attention; and 
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among these may be included some decisions on various con- 


travanciog which have heen started, concerbing the relations of 


faith with reason and the like. 
AO. Will the doctrime of Scriptural Inspiration be in any 


way considered? We are not aware of any reason for sup- 
posing if, since Pins [X. has never (Go far as we know} raised 


his Apostolic vorce on the subjsdt. Ad tha came time, not 


Protestants only, but German Catholics and other Catholics 
of the German school, have busily advocated of late a very 


lax view of Scriptural inspiration j and it is just possible 
therefore that their view may be censured. 
, 
11. A great deal has been said both by Catholies and 


Protestants on the probability that some definition will be put 


forth on Papal infallibility. On the other hand we cannot find 
in the Bull of Convocation any reference, however distant, to 


gueh & project. One may sonideniy sxpeck mdced, that 


the assembled bishops will express or imply the Church’s 
imfallibility in condemning all errors injurious to the Deposit, 
even though these be not directly theological ; for the Council 


itself will doubtless condemn various errors of that cha- 


racter. But whether any educa wi) bo put Lob apaimsy 


Gallicanism, we are left entirely to conjecture. We are not 
aware of any reason for anticipating it, except (1) the un- 
doubted maturity of Catholic conviction for such a step; and 


{?) that special devotion to the doctrine of Papal infallibility 


: ? fof lad Q 
with the corresponding vow, whic 1 were star ed a ome 
during the centenary of 1867. See the Duesun Revrew 


for July, 1867, p. 208. We cannot be officious however 
In expressing our own firm conviction, that the Pope’s in- 


Jalhinhty when he speaks ex cathedri—that is, when he im- 


poses on all Catholics an obligation of interior assent—was 
Imamedately revealed by God and is proximately definable. 


We may add that the very definition of the Immaculate 
Conception was hardly received with greater joy and accla- 


mation, than (ax ve Dobiore) wows ve % definition of Papal 


infallibility. 
Seo much on doctrimel determinations. As to disciplinary 
regulations, there is even less room for conjecturing what will 


be enacted. ‘wo particulars are however specified in tho 
“Mterni Fatris;” the “discipline and salutary and solid 


instruction of the clergy,” and “the Christian education of 
youth.’’ 

As to the discipline of the clergy, by this we understand 
their moral training; the imbuing them with a thorough 


ecclesiastical spirit. Gomething, Wwe Sip pdde, ay he done lo 


hasten the foundation of ecclesiastical seminaries in the 
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dioceses which do not yet possess them, and to provide for 
their being animated with the highest ecclesiastical spirit 


where they do exist. But the intellectual trarning of clarieg 


may possibly occupy a much larger part of the Council’s 
attention. Among other matters to be considered, the general 


tenour of the Bull leads one to expect, that something may be 


done, for moprporating into the theological course a certain 


. . . . ‘ 
systematic instruction in the Church’s teaching: on Gharch onl 
State, on the Pope’s civil princedom, and on various matters 


of philosophy. i1n no other way can the Church’s doctrine be 
so effectively enforced on Catholics, as through the agency of 


priests, and of confessors in particn\ay, Further, as we pomted 


out in the earlier part of this article, the great endeavour of 
indifferentist statesmen and other ‘‘ enemies of God and 


man ”’—to use the Holy Father’s own emphatic language—is 
to lessen the ascendancy of clergy over laity. It becomes 


therefore a vory vital matter (ndead, that & gulhoront number 


of priests im every country be fitted for influencing the edu- 
cated classes; that such priests shall receive the very highest 
secular culture; and that they shall be carefully trained to 


ap rehend the full extent of that authority over all secular 


studies, which appertains to dogma, andl te the Church as dhe 
divinely appointed custodian of dogma. 
'Yhen as to lay education of the lower classes: there may 


possibly be an examination of existing catechisms, and sugges- 


Dons or conmaDDSy Wherbsr Jor Mygix waiformity or thew im- 


provement. Practical rules may be laid down as to the degree 
of concession permissible, under pressure, on the matter of 
mixed education. At all events, there will be most earnest 


denunciation of the evils involved in its principle. 


Sn yo Liphor Dron I DED, DID DS SDS OF D9 


matters which press for consideration. [ particular we would 
mention the kind and degree of doctrinal imstruction which is 
necessary, in order to guard young Catholics of intellectual 


power and cultivation from the pestilence of indifferentism, 


and to preserve aahaidd tt dau Al) Caihale Inatinety dnl) 


the fall Catholic spirit of docility to the Church. 
‘Yhen there is the question, so greatly and increasingly 
important, of Catholic Universities. Nothing can be more 


full of grave peril, than to expose youths to the temptation of 


secking from noi-Cathaa inatitutiong a higher edueation 


than they can obtain from a more harmless source. On the 
other hand few things are more needed, than the establish- 
ment of some machinery for training Catholics of the higher 


b] 


Class Mm a Vivid and practical apprehension of the Church’s 
full claims, both over the political sphere and the phfosophical. 
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But all which we have said on possible measures of the 
Council 18) as we haye explained at starting, the vaguest 


conjecture. We have but looked at phenomena, to see what 
a Council can imaginably Ao to cope with them : we have no 


kind of data for an opinion as to what it will do, beyond 


those supplied by the Bull of Convocation. But no one who 
Shy vedinrsy iy Me Dromisee pay I Sy Rover wws Hop 


Church, can doubt that some momentous result will ensue. 
When the successor of S. Peter surrounds himself with the 
successors of the Apostles, and under patronage of the Imma- 


culate min 8 takes counsel with them on the extremity of 


evil Dow prevalent, we may wel) hope that, in one shape or 


other, a signa) deliverance is at hand. 


There is one thing however, which the world may be very 


certain the Council will wot do: it will put forth no declara- 


isn Adainde dither dhe ponaiple dv Ue aepadianay af union 


between Church and State. We find it quite impossible to 
Imagine what has induced some few Cathohes to think other- 
wise : we can see literally nothing to countenance their notion, 


either in the nature of the case, or in any indication put forth 


,? ’ ' ' 
by authorities. It is not merely, however, because this notion 
refers to the future proceedings of the Council, but far more 
because it is so closely connected with several parts of our 
present article, that we think it worth while to devote some 


little space to its consideration. And we must begin by 


inquiring what is the precise sense in which men speak of 
union between Church and State. 

Firstly Catholics, when they use the expression, often mean 
to express what may be called the normal union between Church 


and State. This has had place, wherever the civil ruler 
has been a thoroughly loyal and well-instructed Catholic, and 


has had full power of carrying out his convictions. Such a 
ruler admits the Church to have every right which she herself 


may claim, of interfering in all those temporal matters which 
relate, however distantly, to man’s spiritual welfare, All 


this however is now a thing of the past, or of the somewhat 
distant future. No civil ruler in these days—at least no 
European civil ruler—has the power of acting on such a con- 


viction, however firmly he may himself entertain it. 
Secondly, some persons use the term in an extremely oppo- 


site sense: they speak of Church and State being “ united” 
whenever most close and intimate relations, whether for good 
or evil, exist between those two societies. But such a relation 


exists by absolute necessity, wherever the local Church is 
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sufficiently large to be taken into account at all. Wherever 


Catholies live on the face of the globe, the civil ruler may 
render considerable service to their spiximmad weh-pemg, or he 


may inflict on i6 incalculable mischief To take a very strong 
case, he may proscribe the celebration of Mass, and inflict 


capital punishment on priests as such. But putting aside 
things that will not occur in contemporary Hurope, let us 


WML Munpaditine DY U Meblle Aint, Leeds dy poe 


that he makes mixed education compulsory, or quasi-com- 
pulsory, on both the higher and the lower classes; that he 
prevents communication between the Pontiff and local bishops, 


or renders it very difficult; that he allows free circulation to 


immoral and indecent hooks: that he refuses to protect 


endowments given for Catholic purposes; that he makes it a 
penal offence for a priest not to disclose what he has heard in 
the Confessional, where such disclosure would serve to prevent 


or ponich crime. Or let us suppose that various nations 


‘ fe J 

combine to place Victor ecsenelan the | of! or 
again that some state, which has hitherto enforced the Catholic 
law of marriage, should abandon it. Very many other instances 


might easily be given: in all of them serious injury, in some 
of them most fearful injury, would be inflicted on the spiritual 


welfare of Catholics; while, by an opposite course, that wel- 
fare would be importantly promoted and advanced. If “*‘ union 
between Church and State’? means the existence of most 


intimate relations between Church and State, such union 
cannot possibly be prevented by Pope, by Council, or by 


politician. 
It is a third and intermediate sense then that we give to 
the phrase ‘f‘ union between Church and State,’ when we 


argue against our present opponents. It may be called the 
“mnion of covenant,” or “ official” union, In explaining 


however what this is, we must carefully guard against the 
supposition that in this union the State surrenders anything 
which of right is its own: for the Church is by God’s Law 


supreme over all things temporal which bear on the salvation 


of sons, But in these days even statesmen who admit this 


doctrine cannot give it practical effect, and the Church resorts 
to the practice of concordats. 
The principle on which this practice is based may be thus 


briefly and compendiously stated. ‘he Holy Father, by con- 
ceding certain ecclesiastical privileges—by allowing, & gy to 
a Catholic ruler, nnder certain restrictions, the appointment of 


bishops—may obtain in return such advantages as the follow- 
ing. (1) The ruler so favoured is much less likely than he 
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otherwise would be, to assume a hostile attitude towards the 


Church, and inflict such injuries on her as those of which we 
just now gave instances. Indeed where the Catholics of any 
country are proportionably numerous, a civil ruler, though he 
profess Catholicity, who is infected with the poison of 
indifferentism, must be carefully dealt with ; he will be strongly 


excited to oppression and persecution by the attitude of 
Catholics, unless something be done to enlist his sympathy inthe 
Church’s cause. See our remarks in pp. 510, 511 on the offence 


he may probably be tempted to take against the position which 
his Catholic subjects must necessarily assume. Then (2), since 


by such Concordat the Supreme Pontiff will have acquired a 
certain official standing, so to speak, in the courtry’s political 
order, he may the rather hope to effect that in far fewer cases, 


or even in none at all, Church and State shall issue contradictory 
commands, Thus will the former society be able to render 
the latter far greater service than would otherwise be possible, 
in checking turbulence and revolution; since nothing tends 
more powerfully to foster the spirit of anarchy and rebellion, 


than discord between those two great powers which God has 
commissioned to govern the world. (3) Lastly, in all those 


countries where the Church has been robbed of her posses- 
sions—i.e. im all the countries of EKurope—the State will be 
induced to give a certain stipend to the clergy, by way of 
infinitesimal compensation. 


Some few Catholics then are under an impression, that all 
such arrangements between Church and State will (whether 


abruptly or gradually) be brought to an end by the coming 
Council. We will not here attempt to treat the matter at 
length ; it will be far more satisfactory that we devote an 


entire article to the question of Church and State; and we 
hope to do so in a very early number. For the same reason 


we will not here say more on the testimony of the “ Mirari 
vos,” whith we alleged in our last number (p. 245), and on 
which we shall enlarge in our future essay. Here we will but 


most briefly, and in a kind of skeleton outline, say so much as 
is closely connected with the theme and the argument of our 


present article. 
Those then with whom we are now to argue must consider 
that the official union between Church and State is a greater 


evil than that condition of affairs which would ensue on its 
overthrow, Now the chief ecclesiastical privilege conceded to 


Catholic kings, as we have already mentioned, is a potential 
voice in the nomination of bishops. We ask, in the name of 
common sense, whether any one will say that the main ecclesi- 
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astical evil of our time is the nomination of bad bishops, On 


the contrary, never was there a period when the Episco- 
pate was more closely knit together in loyalty to the Apostolic 
See. On the other hand what are those religious evils of 


society, which the Holy Father and all good Catholics deplore ? 
The “ Alterni Patris” gives an answer. ‘They are such as 


these : the withdrawal of education from control of the clergy ; 
.the persecution of religious orders, and generally of good 
Catholics ; the flood of unbelieving literature to which States 


permit free circulation. The remedy gravely proposed for 


these fearful evils is the following ; (1) that the Holy Father 


shal] have no official dealings with the civil government ; (2) 
that the civil ruler shall have no share in the appointment of 
bishops ; and (3) that no state stipend shall be accepted by 


priests. A person who can think this the appropriate remedy 
for present evils, must surely be beyond the reach of argu- 


ment. 
So much on the intrinsic probability of Pius IX. proposing 
to dissolve all official connection between Church and State. 


But now what external indication has he given of so strange 
an intention? The only indication we ever heard of was this. 


On former occasions temporal princes have been earnestly 
imvited to attend CGicumenical Councils, either themselves or 
through their ambassadors ; whereas in “‘ the Adterni Patris ”’ 


they are but exhorted to throw no impediment in the way of 
bishops coming, and to co-operate with whatever may con- 
duce to the welfare of the Council. By this marked contrast 


the Pope probably enough intends to express profound 
disapproval of the persecutions and oppressions inflicted on 
the Church by civil governments. But then no one ever 


doubted this disapproval. Their hostility to the Church 
undoubtedly is an unspeakable calamity, both to the Church 


herself and to society: the only practical question is, how 
that hostility can be diminished. Our inquiry then is 
this: whether the Holy Father ever expressed or intimated, 


directly or indirectly, any such opinion as the following—viz., 


that their loyalty to the Holy See will be made more fervent, by 


means of all official relations being broken off between that 
See and themselves. No one will attempt to answer this 
question in the affirmative. 


In fact the notion entertained by “liberal Catholics,” that 
a severance of the official connection between Church and 


State is the one panacea for existing evils, seems to us not 
less than astounding. Putting aside (for the moment and 
merely for argument’s sake) all allegation of theological un- 
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soundness,—as a mere matter of argument we doubt if any other 
ecclesiastical theory, so shallow and so hollow, ever proceeded 
from Catholics who have had a name for culture and ability. 
But we are to consider their theory at greater length in our 
future article on Church and State. 


One word in conclusion. Whenever a Catholic writer speaks 
on the unspeakable importance of regaining for the Church her 
supremacy over action and thought, there are certain Protes- 
tants who raise the cry that he wishes to bring back medizval 
barbarism. Now certainly,—though the Church has never been 
able to exercise the full authority given her by Christ over 
things secular,—in the middle ages she approached indefinitely 
nearer to doing so than at any other time. But to admire the 
middle ages in one respect, is not to admire them in all 
respects. The medizval period had two different character- 
istics. On the one hand it theoretically accepted something not 
unlike the normal relations of Church and State; on the other 
hand it was a time of rude and savage violence, of widely 
extended ignorance, of vehement and unrestrained passion. 
Protestants try to make out that any one who admires it for 
the former particular, admires it also for the latter ; that he is 
expressing a preference for violence over gentleness, for rude- 
ness over refinement, and for ignorance over knowledge. 
Such a preference, however, would not only be paradoxical, 
but actually disloyal to the Church ; which has ever been, so 
far as society would permit, the great promoter of true and 
legitimate civilization, and which during the middle ages 
wrought marvels in that direction. We may refer our readers 
to some remarks on this subject which occur in our number 
for April, 1865, pp. 493-498 ; meanwhile we cannot do better 
than quote the emphatic words of the “ Aiterni Patris.” 


No one will ever be able to deny that the efficacy of the Catholic Church 
and of her doctrine, not only regards men’s eternal salvation, but also bene- 
fits the temporal welfare of peoples ; and their true prosperity, order, and 
tranquillity ; and the progress and solidity also of human sciences: as the 
annals of sacred and profane history clearly and manifestly show by most 
conspicuous facts. 


Our present article has been occupied, as its name imports, 
with the coming Council and the evils to be therein encoun- 
tered. On a future occasion we hope to speak of (Ecumenical 
Councils in general; of their place in the Christian dispensa- 
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tion; and of the influence they have exercised on the events 


of Church history. 





At the last moment, and when the preceding article had 
been some time in type, we receive Pius IX.’s Apostolic 
Letter addressed to the schismatical bishops of the Hast ; and 
we hasten to subjoin it, with a translation, after the “ Aiterni 
Patris.” It suggests a possibility, to which we did not refer 
in our article, but which the Archbishop treated with emphasis 
in his Pastoral on the Centenary: the possibility of this 
coming Vatican Council conducing to a reunion of Christen- 
dom. We hope in our next number to touch on this part 
of the subject. 
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SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI PII DIVINA PROVIDENTIA 
PAP: IX. 


LITTERZ APOSTOLICZ QUIBUS INDICITUR CZCUMENICUM CONCILIUM ROM 
HABENDUM ET DIE IMMACULATZ CONCEPTIONI DEIPARZ VIRGINIS 
SACRO AN. MDCCCLXIX INCIPIENDUM. 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
Ad futuram ret memoriam. 


Xterni Patris Unigenitus Filius propter nimiam, qua nos dilexit, carita- 
tem, ut universum humanum genus a peccati jugo, ac demonis captivitate, 
et errorum tenebris, quibus primi parentis culpa jamdiu misere premebatur, 
in plenitudine temporum vindicaret, de celesti sede descendens, et a paterna 
gloria non recedens, mortalibus ex Immaculaté Sanctissimaque Virgine 
Maria indutus exuviis, doctrinam ac vivendi disciplinam e celo delatam 
manifestavit, eamdemque tot admirandis operibus testatam fecit, ac semetip- 
sum tradidit pro nobis, oblationem et hostiam Deo in odorem suavitatis. 
Antequam vero, devicté morte, triumphans in celum consessurus ad dexte- 
ram Patris conscenderet, misit Apostolos in mundum universum, ut predi- 
carent evangelium omni creature, eisque potestatem dedit regendi Ecclesiam 
suo sanguine acquisitam et constitutam, que est colwmna et firmamentum 
veritatis, ac celestibus ditata thesauris tutum salutis iter, ac verze doctrine 
lucem omnibus populis ostendit, et instar navis in altum swculi hujus ita 
natat, ut, perewnte mundo, onvnes quos suscipit, servet illesos. Ut autem 
ejusdem Ecclesiz regimen recte semper, atque ex ordine procederet, et omnis 
christianus populus in una semper fide, doctrina, caritate, et communione 
persisteret, tum semetipsum perpetuo affuturum usque ad consummationem 
seculi promisit, tum etiam ex omnibus unum selegit Petrum, quem Aposto- 
lorum Principem, suumque hic in terris Vicarium, Ecclesizeque caput, funda- 
mentum ac centrum constituit, ut cum ordinis et honoris gradu, tum preci- 
pu, plenissimeque auctoritatis, potestatis, ac jurisdictionis amplitudine 
pasceret agnos, et oves, confirmaret fratres, universamque regeret Ecclesiam, 
et esset cali janitor, ac ligandorum, solvendorwmque arbiter, mansurd etiam 
in celis judiciorum suorum definitione. Et quoniam Ecclesize unitas, et 
integritas, ejusque regimen ab eodem Christo institutum perpetuo stabile 

rmanere debet, iccirco in Romanis Pontificibus Petri successoribus, qui in 

dc eidem Romana Petri Cathedra sunt collocati, ipsissima suprema Petri in 
omnem Ecclesiam potestas, jurisdictio, Primatus plenissime perseverat, ac 
viget. 
"las Romani Pontifices omnem Dominicum gregem pascendi potestate 
et cura ab ipso Christo Domino in persona Beati Petri divinitus sibi com- 
missa utentes, nunquam intermiserunt omnes perferre labores, omnia susci- 
pere consilia, ut a solis ortu usque ad occasum omnes populi, gentes, nationes 
evangelicam doctrinam agnoscerent, et in veritatis, ac justitiz viis ambulantes 
vitam assequerentur eeternam. Omnes autem norunt quibus indefessis curis 
iidem Romani Pontifices fidei depositum, Cleri disciplinam, ejusque sanctam, 
doctamque institutionem, ac matrimonii sanctitatem dignitatemque tutari, et 
christianam utriusque sexus juventutis educationem quotidie magis promo- 
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PIUS BISHOP, 
SERVANT OF THE SERVANTS OF Gop. 
For future memory of the thing. 


The Only Begotten Son of the Eternal Father, because of the exceeding 
charity wherewith He loved us, in order that in the fulness of time He 
might deliver the whole human race from the yoke of sin, and of slavery to the 
devil, and of the darkness of error with which, through the fault of its first 
parent, it had long since been miserably oppressed, coming down from His 
heavenly abode, and [yet] not parting from His Father’s glory, being clothed 
in human nature from the Immaculate and Most Holy Virgin Mary, mani- 
fested a doctrine and rule of life brought down from heaven ; and testified 
the same by so many admirable works ; and delivered Himself up for us an 
oblation and victim to God in the odour of sweetness. And having con- 
quered death, before that He ascended triumphant into heaven to sit on the 
right hand of the Father, He sent the Apostles into the whole world to preach 
the Gospel to all creation, and gave them the power of governing that Church 
which had been acquired and established by His blood ; which is the pillar and 
support of the Truth ; and which, being enriched with heavenly treasures, shows 
to all nations the safe path of salvation and the light of true doctrine, and like a 
ship so floats on the surface of the world as to preserve unhurt, while the world 
perishes, all whom she receives. But in order that the government of the 
same Church should always proceed rightly and in order, and that the whole 
Christian people should ever stand firm in one faith, doctrine, charity, and 
communion, He both promised that He would Himself be present even to 
the consummation of the world, and also chose one out of all, Peter, whom 
He appointed Prince of the Apostles and His Vicar on earth, and head, 
foundation, and centre of the Church ; that both in the grade of rank and 
honour, and also in the amplitude of principal and most full authority, 
power, and jurisdiction, He should feed the lambs and the sheep, strengthen 
his brethren, rule the whole Church, and be the keeper of the gate of heaven 
and the arbiter of things to be bound and loosed, so that the determination 
of his judgments should abide hereafter even in heaven. And since the 
Church’s unity and integrity, and her rule, appointed by the same Christ, 
must remain unchanged for ever, therefore in the Roman Pontiffs, successors of 
Peter, who are placed on this same Roman Chair of Peter, this very supreme 
power, jurisdiction, primacy, possessed by Peter over the whole Church, most 
fully continnes and flourishes. 

Therefore the Roman Pontiffs, exercising the power and care of feeding the 
Lord’s flock divinely entrusted to them by Christ Himself the Lord in the 
person of Blessed Peter, have never ceased to endure all labours, to devise 
all counsels, in order that from the rising to the setting of the sun all peoples, 
races, and nations should accept evangelical doctrine, and, walking in the 
paths of truth and justice, should attain eternal life. And all men know 
with what unwearied care the same Roman Pontiffs have studied to protect 
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vere, et populorum religionem, pietatem, morumque honestatem fovere, ac 
justitiam defendere, et ipsius civilis societatis tranquillitati, ordini, pro- 
speritati, rationibus consulere studuerint. 

Neque omiserunt ipsi Pontifices, ubi opportunum existimarunt, in gravis- 
simis presertim temporum perturbationibus, ac sanctissime nostre religionis, 
civilisque societatis calamitatibus, generalia convocare Concilia, ut cum totius 
catholici orbis Episcopis, quos Spiritus Sanctus posuit regere Ecclesiam Dei, 
collatis consiliis, conjunctisque viribus ea omnia provide, sapienterque con- 
stituerent, que ad fidei potissimum dogmata definienda, ad grassantes errores 
profligandos, ad catholicam propugnandam, illustrandam et evolvendam 
doctrinam, ad ecclesiasticam tuendam ac reparandam disciplinam, ad cor- 
ruptos populorum mores corrigendos possent conducere. 

Jam vero omnibus compertum, exploratumque est qua horribili tempestate 
nunc jactetur Ecclesia, et quibus quantisque malis civilis ipsa affligatur 
societas. Etenim ab acerrimis Dei hominumque hostibus catholica Ecclesia, 
ejusque salutaris doctrina, et veneranda potestas, ac suprema hujus Aposto- 
lice Sedis auctoritas oppugnata, ac Sacrorum Antistites, et spectatissimi viri 
divino ministerio addicti, hominesque catholicis sensibus prestantes modis 
omnibus divexati, et Religiosee Familie extinct, et impii omnis generis 
libri, ac pestiferze.ephemerides, et multiformes perniciosissime sectee undique 
diffuse, et miseree juventutis institutio ubique fere a Clero amota, et quod 
pejus est, non paucis in locis iniquitatis, et erroris magistris commissa. Hinc 
cum summo Nostro, et bonorum omnium meerore, et nunquam satis deplo- 
rando animarum damno ubique adeo propagata est impietas, morumque 
corruptio, et effrenata licentia, ac pravarum cujusque generis opinionum, 
omniumque vitiorum, et scelerum contagio, divinarum, humanarumque 
legum violatio, ut non solum sanctissima nostra religio, verum etiam humana 
societas miserandum in modum perturbetur, ac divexetur. 

In tanta igitur calamitatum, quibus cor Nostrum obruitur, mole supremum 
Pastorale ministerium Nobis divinitus commissum exigit, ut omnes Nostras 
magis magisque exeramus vires ad Ecclesiz reparandas ruinas, ad universi 
Dominici gregis salutem curandam, ad exitiales eorum impetus conatusque 
reprimendos, qui ipsam Ecclesiam, si fieri unquam posset, et civilem socie- 
tatem funditus evertere connituntur. Nos quidem, Deo auxiliante, vel ab 
ipso supremi Nostri Pontificatus exordio nunquam pro gravissimi Nostri 
officii debito destitimus pluribus Nostris Consistorialibus Allocutionibus, et 
Apostolicis Litteris Nostram attollere vocem, ac Dei, ejusque sanctz Eccle- 
siz causam Nobis a Christo Domino concreditam omni studio constanter 
defendere, atque hujus Apostolic Sedis, et justitia, veritatisque jura pro- 
pugnare, et inimicorum hominum insidias detegere, errores, falsasque doctri- 
nas damnare, et impietatis seetas proscribere, ac universi Dominici gregis 
saluti advigilare et consulere. 

Verum illustribus Preedecessorum Nostrorum vestigiis inherentes, oppor- 
tunum propterea esse existimavimus, in Generale Concilium, quod jamdiu 
Nostris erat in votis, cogere omnes Venerabiles Fratres totius catholici orbis 
Sacrorum Antistites, qui in sollicitudinis Nostre partem vocati sunt. Qui 
quidem Venerabiles Fratres singulari in catholicam Ecclesiam amore incensi, 
eximidque erga Nos, et Apostolicam hance Sedem pietate et observantia 
spectati, ac de animarum salute anxii, et sapientia, doctrina, eruditione pre- 
stantes, et una Nobiscum tristissimam rei cum sacree tum publice conditionem 
maxime dolentes, nihil antiquius habent, quam sua Nobiscum communicare, 
et conferre consilia, ac salutaria tot calamitatibus adhibere remedia. In 
(Ecumenico enim hoc Concilio ea omnia accuratissime examine sunt perpen- 
denda, ac statuenda, que hisce presertim asperrimis temporibus majorem 
Dei gloriam, et fidei integritatem, divinique cultus decorem, sempiternamque 
hominum salutem, et utriusque Cleri disciplinam, ejusque salutarem, soli- 
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the Deposit of Faith, the discipline of the clergy and their holy and learned 
education, and the sanctity of marriage, and daily more to promote the 
Christian education of youth of either sex, and to cherish the religious piety 
and moral virtue of peoples, and to defend justice, and to consult for the 
tranquillity, order, prosperity, interests of civil society itself. 

Nor have these Pontiffs omitted, when they thought it seasonable, especially 
in periods of grave confusion and in calamities of civil society, to call together 
General Councils ; that comparing counsels and uniting strength with the 
bishops of the whole Catholic world, whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to 
rule the Church of God, they might wisely and prudently establish all those 
things which might conduce mostly of all to defining the dogmata of Faith, 
to overthrowing prevalent errors, to defending, illustrating, and developing 
Catholic doctrine, to preserving and reforming ecclesiastical discipline, to 
correcting the corrupt morals of peoples. 

Now it is well seen and understood by all by how fearful a tempest the 
Church is at this time shaken, and with what and how great evils civil 
society itself is afflicted. By the most bitter enemies of God and men, the 
Catholic Church and her salutary doctrine and venerable power, and the 
supreme authority of this Holy See have been oppressed and trodden under 
foot ; and all sacred things despised ; and ecclesiastical possessions plundered ; 
bishops, and most excellent men devoted to the divine ministry, and men re- 
markable for their Catholic spirit, in every way harassed ; and religious 
houses overthrown ; and impious books of every kind, and _ pestilential 
journals, and most pernicious many-shaped sects everywhere spread abroad ; 
and the education of unhappy youth almost everywhere taken away from the 
clergy ; and, what is worse, in no few places committed to the teachers of 
iniquity and error. Hence, to our own extreme grief and that of all good 
men, and to the never to be sufficiently deplored loss of souls, everywhere 
impiety has been so propagated, and corruption of morals also, and unbridled 
license, and the contagion of omnigenous evil opinions, and of all vices and 


depravities, and violation of divine and human laws, that not only our most 
holy religion, but human society also, is miserably disturbed and harassed. 

Amidst so great a mass therefore of calamities wherewith Our heart is 
overwhelmed, the supreme pastoral ministry divinely entrusted to Us, re- 
quires that we more and more put forth all Our strength towards repairing 
the Church’s ruins, towards procuring the salvation of the Lord’s whole 
flock, towards repressing the deadly attacks and endeavours of those who 
labour to overthrow from the foundation the Church herself, if that could 
ever be done, and civil society. We indeed, by God’s help, from the very 
commencent of Our supreme Pontificate, have never ceased, according to the 
duty of Our most weighty office, to raise our voice in Our many Consistorial 
Allocutions and Apostolic Letters and unflinchingly to defend with all zeal 
the cause of God and of His Holy Church entrusted to Us by Christ the 
Lord, and to defend the rights of this Apostolic See and of justice and truth, 
and to detect the treacheries of enemies, to condemn their errors and false 
doctrines, and proscribe the sects of impiety, and to watch over and provide 
for the salvation of the Lord’s whole flock. 

But treading in the footsteps of Our illustrious Predecessors We have 
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damque culturam, atque ecclesiasticarum legum observantiam, morumque 
emendationem, et christianam juventutis institutionem, et communem omnium 
pacem et concordiam in primis respiciunt. Atque etiam intentissimo studio 
curandum est, ut, Deo bene juvante, omnia ab Ecclesia, et civili societate 
amoveantur mala, ut misere errantes ad rectum veritatis, justitiae, salutisque 
tramitem reducantur, ut vitiis, erroribusqué eliminatis, augusta nostra religio 
ejusque salutifera doctrina ubique terrarum reviviscat, et quotidie magis 
propagetur, et dominetur, atque ita pietas, honestas, probitas, justitia, caritas, 
omnesque christian virtutes cum maximé humane societatis utilitate vigeant, 
et efflorescant. Nemo enim inficiari unquam poterit, catholic Ecclesiz, 
ejusque doctrine vim non solum eternam hominum salutem spectare, verum 
etiam prodesse temporali populorum bono, eorumque vere prosperitati, ordini, 
ac tranquillitati, et humanarum quoque scientiarum progressui ac soliditati, 
veluti sacra ac profane historic annales splendidissimis factis clare aperteque 
ostendunt, et constanter, evidenterque demonstrant. Et quoniam Christus 
Dominus iliis verbis Nos mirifice recreat, reficit, et consolatur : Ubi sunt duo 
vel tres congregati in nomine meo thi sum in medio corum ; iccirco dubitare 
non possumus, quin Ipse in hoe Concilio Nobis in abundantia divine sux 
gratiz presto esse velit, quo ea omnia statuere possimus, que ad majorem 
Keclesive sue sanctie utilitatem quovis modo pertinent. Ferventissimis igitur 
ad Deum luminum Patrem in humilitate cordis Nostri dies noctesque fusis 
precibus hoc Concilium omnino cogendum esse censuimus. 

Quamobrem Dei ipsius omnipotentis Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, ac 
beatorum ejus Apostolorum Petri et Pauli auctoritate, qua Nos quoque in 
terris fungimur, freti et innixi, de Venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum 8. R. E. 
Cardinalium consilio et assensu, sacrum CEcumenicum et Generale Concilium 
in hac alma Urbe Nostra Roma futuro anno millesimo octingentesimo sexa- 
gesimo nono, in Basilica Vatican’ habendum, ac die octava mensis Decembris 
Immaculate Deipare Virginis Marie Conceptioni sacra incipiendum, pro- 
sequendum, ac Domino adjuvante, ad ipsius gloriam, ad universi Christiani 
populi salutem absolvendum, et perficiendum hisce Litteris indicimus, annun- 
tiamus, convocamus et statuimus. Ac proinde volumus, jubemus, omnes ex 
omnibus locis tam Venerabiles Fratres Patriarchas, Archiepiscopos, Episcopos, 
quam Dilectos Filios Abbates, omnesque alios, quibus jure, aut privilegio 
Conciliis Generalibus residendi, et sententias in eis dicendi facta est potestas, 
ad hoc CEcumenicum Concilium a Nobis indictum venire debere, requirentes, 
hortantes, admonentes, ac nihilominus eis vi jurisjurandi, quod Nobis, et huic 
Sanctz Sedi prestiterunt, ac sancte obedientie virtute, et sub poenis jure, 
aut consuetudine in celebrationibus Conciliorum adversus non accedentes 
ferri, et proponi solitis, mandantes, arcteque precipientes, ut ipsimet, nisi 
forte justo detineantur impedimento, quod tamen per legitimos procuratores 
Synodo probare debebunt, Sacro huic Concilio omnino adesse, et interesse 
teneantur. 

In eam autem spem erigimus fore, ut Deus, in cujus manu sunt hominum 
corda, Nostris votis propitius annuens ineffabili sua misericordid et gratia 
efficiat, ut omnes supremi omnium populorum Principes, et Moderatores 
preesertim catholici quotidie magis noscentes maxima bona in humanam 
societatem ex catholicd Ecclesia redundare, ipsamque firmissimum esse Im- 
periornm, Regnorumque fundamentum, non solum minime impediant, quo- 
minus Venerabiles Fratres Sacrorum Antistites, aliique omnes supra com- 
memorati ad hoc Concilium veniant, verum etiam ipsis libenter faveant, 
opemque ferant, et studiosissime, uti decet Catholicos Principes, iis co- 
operentur, que in majorem Dei gloriam, ejusdemque Concilii bonum cedere 
queant. 

Ut vero Nostra he Litters, et que in eis continentur ad notitiam omnium, 
quorum oportet, perveniani, neve quis illorum ignoranti excusationem pre- 
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therefore thought it opportune to collect into a General Council (as We had 
long wished) all Our Venerable Brethren the Bishops of the whole world who 
have been called to a share of Our solicitude. Which Venerable brethren 
indeed, inflamed as they are with singular love towards the Catholic Church, 
and distinguished for admirable piety and observauce towards Us and this 
Apostolic See, and anxious for the salvation of souls, and excelling in wis- 
dom, learning, erudition, and together with Ourselves grievously afflicted at 
the most unhappy condition both of sacred and of civil affairs, have nothing 
nearer at heart than to exchange communications with Us and combine 
counsels and apply salutary remedies to so many calamities. For in this 
(Ecumenical Council all those things are to be most accurately weighed and 
determined which, especially in these most painful times, particularly regard 
the greater glory of God; and the integrity of the Faith; and beauty of 
divine worship ; and eternal salvation of men ; and both discipline and salu- 
tary and solid instruction of the clergy, secular and regular ; and observance 
of ecclesiastical laws ; and reformation of morals ; and Christian education of 
youth ; and the common peace and concord of all ; and also with most atten- 
tive study it is to be aimed at that, with God’s good help, all evils be removed 
from the Chucch and civil society ; that miserable wanderers be brought 
back into the straight path of truth, justice, and salvation ; that (vices and 
errors being expelled) our august religion and its healthful doctrine receive 
fresh life over all the earth, and increase daily in extent and power, and 
thus that piety, honourableness, probity, justice, charity, and all Christian 
virtues abound and flourish, to the vast benefit of human society. For no 
one will ever be able to deny that the efficacy of the Catholic Church and of 
her doctrine not only regards men’s eternal salvation, but also benefits the 
temporal welfare of peoples, and their true prosperity, order, and tranquillity, 
and the progress also and solidity of human sciences; as the annals of 
sacred and profane history clearly and manifestly show by most conspicuous 
facts. And since Christ the Lord wonderfully refreshes, recreates, and con- 
soles Us by those words, “ Where two or three are collected in My name 
there am I in the midst of them,” therefore We cannot doubt but that in this 
Council He will vouchsafe to be at hand in the abundance of His Divine 
Grace, that We may be able to determine all those things which appertain in 
any way to the greater advantage of His Church. Having poured forth 
therefore in the humility of Our heart night and day most fervent prayers to 
God the Father of lights, we have judged that this Council should by all 
means be assembled. 

Wherefore, relying and resting on the authority of Almighty God Himself, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which We also exercise on earth, according to the consent and advice of our 
Venerable Brethren the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, by this 
Letter We proclaim, announce, convoke, and appoint a sacred Cicumenical 
and General Council to be held in this fair city of Rome, in the year 1869, 
in the Vatican Basilica, to be begun on the 8th of December, sacred to the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, to be continued 
and by God’s help to be completed and finished for His Glory for the [spiri- 
tual] health of the whole Christian people. And therefore We will and 
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tendat, cum preesertim etiam non ad omnes eos, quibus nominatim illz essent 
intimande, tutus forsitan pateat accessus, volumus, et mandamus, ut in 
Patriarchalibus Basilicis Lateranensi, Vaticana, et Liberiana, cum ibi mul- 
titudo populi ad audiendam rem divinam congregari solita est, palam clara 
voce per Curie Nostre cursores, aut aliquos publicos notarios legantur, 
lectaeque in valvis dictarum Ecclesiarum, itemque Cancellerize Apostolicae 
portis, et Campi Flore solito loco, et in aliis consuetis locis affigantur, ubi 
ad lectionem et notitiam cunctorum aliquandiu exposite pendeant, cumque 
inde amovebuntur, earum nihilominus exempla in ejusdem locis remaneant 
affixa. Nos enim per hujusmodi lectionem, publicationem, affixionemque, 
omnes, et quoscumque, quos predicts Nostra Litteree comprehendunt, post 
spatium duorum mensium a die Litterarum publicationis et affixionis ita 
volumus obligatos esse et adstrictos, ac si ipsismet ille coram lecte et in- 
timate essent, transnmptis quidem earum, que manu publici notarii scripta, 
aut subscripta, et sigillo person alicujus Ecclesiasticee in dignitate constitute 
munita fuerint, ut fides certa, et indubitata habeatur, mandamus ac decer- 
nimus, 

Nulli ergo omnino hominum liceat hance paginam Nostre indictionis, 
annuntiationis, convocationis, statuti, decreti, mandati, preecepti, et obsecra- 
tionis infringere, vel ei ausu temerario contraire. Si quis autem hoc attentare 
presumpserit, indignationem Omnipotentis Dei, ac Beatorum Petri et Pauli 
Apostolorum ejus se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Rome apud Sanctum Petrum anno Incarnationis Dominic 
millesimo octingentesimo sexagesimo octavo, tertio kalendas Julias. 


Pontificatus Nostri anno Vicesimotertio 


%« EGO PIUS CATHOLIC ECCLESLH EPISCOPUS. 





[OMNIBUS EPISCOPIS ECCLESIARUM RITUS ORIENTALIS IN 
SEDIS APOSTOLICI COMMUNIONE NON EXISTENTIBUS.*] 


PIUS PP. IX. 


Arcano Divine Providentize consilio, licet sine ullis meritis Nostris, in hac 
sublimi Cathedra heredes Beatissimi Apostolorum Principis constituti, qui 
juxta prerogativam sibi a Deo concessam firma et solidissima petra est, super 
quam Salvator Ecclesiam edificavit,t impositi Nobis oneris sollicitudine 
urgente, ad eos omnes in qualibet terrarum Orbis regione degentes, qui 
christiano nomine censentur, curas Nostras extendere, omnesque ad paterne 
caritatis amplexus excitare vehementissime cupimus et conamur. Nec vero 
absque gravi anime Nostre periculo partem ullam christiani populi negligere 
possumus, qui pretiosissimo Salvatoris Nostri sanguine redemptus, et sacris 
baptismi aquis in Dominicum gregem adlectus, omnem sibi vigilantiam 
Nostram jure deposcit. Itaque cum in omnium procurandam salutem, qui 
Christum Jesum agnoscunt et adorant, studia omnia, cogitationesque Nostras 
indesinenter conferre debeamus, oculos Nostros ac paternum animum ad istas 
convertimus Ecclesias, que olim unitatis vinculo cum hac Apostolica Sede 
conglutinatz tanta sanctitatis, coelestisque doctrine laude florebant, uberesque 
divine gloriz et animarum salutis fructus edebant, nunc vero per nefarias 





* The original Latin of this incription does not happen to have reached us. 
t S. Greg. Nyssen. Laudatio altera S. Steph. Protomart ap, Gallant. VI. 
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command that all from every place, as well our Venerable Brethren the 
Patriarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops, as our Beloved Sons the Abbots, and 
all others to whom by right or by privilege, power has been granted of 
sitting in General Councils and declaring their opinions therein, should come 
to this CEcumenical Council proclaimed by Us: requiring, exhorting, ad- 
monishing, and none the less enjoining and strictly commanding them, by 
force of the oath which they have taken to Us and this Holy See, and in 
virtue of holy obedience, and under the penalties ordinarily enacted and 
proposed by law or custom in the celebration of Councils against those who 
do not come, that they be altogether bound to be present and take part in 
this Sacred Council, unless haply they be detained by just impediment, which 
nevertheless they will be obliged to prove to the Synod through their legi- 
timate proctors. 

And We cherish the hope that God, in Whose hands are the hearts of men, 
mercifully according Our petitions will by His unspeakable mercy and grace 
bring it to pass that all the supreme princes of all nations, and especially 
Catholic rulers, knowing daily more and more that the greatest blessings 
redound to human society from the Catholic Church, and that she is the 
firmest foundation of empires and kingdoms, not only will throw no im- 
pediment in the way of Our Venerable Brethren the Bishops and others 
above-named coming to this Council, but will even willingly help them and, 
as becomes Catholic princes, will co-operate in all those things which may 
tend to tha greater glory of God and the benefit of the said Council. 

But in order that this our Letter, &c. &c. 





TO ALL THE BISHOPS OF CHURCHES OF THE EASTERN RITE 
WHO ARE NOT IN COMMUNION WITH APOSTOLIC SEE. 


PIUS IX. POPE. 

Having been established by the secret council of Divine Providence, 
without merits of Our own, in this lofty Chair, as heir of the Most Blessed 
Prince of the Apostles who, according to the prerogative granted him by 
God, is that most firm and solid rock on which the Saviour built his Church, 
pressed by the urgency of the burden which has been placed upon Us, We 
most earnestly desire and endeavour to extend Our cares to all those in every 
region of the world who are called by the Christian name, and to draw all to 
the embraces of Our paternal charity. For We cannot, without grave danger 
to Our soul, neglect any part of that Christian people which, having been 
redeemed by the most precious blood of our Saviour and introduced by the 
sacred waters of baptism into the Lord’s flock, justly claims for itself all Our 
vigilance. Therefore since We should unintermittingly bestow all our care 
and thought on promoting the salvation of all who know and adore Christ 
Jesus, We turn Our eyes and paternal thought to those Churches which 
formerly, being united in the bond of unity with this Apostolic See, 
flourished with so great renown of holiness and of heavenly doctrine, 
produced rich fruits for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, but 
which are now, to Our extreme grief, through the nefarious arts and 
machinations of him who in heaven excited the first schism, separated 
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illius artes ac machinationes, qui primum schisma excitavit in ccelo, a com- 
munione Sanctee Romance Ecclesia, ques toto orbe diffusa est, sejunctes ac 


divisze cum summo Nostro meerore existunt. 

Hac sane de causa jam ab ipso Supremi Nostri Pontificatus exordio Vobis 
pacis caritatisque verba toto cordis affectu loquuti sumus.* Etsi vero hzec 
Nostra verba optatissimum minime obtinuerint exitum, tamen nunquam Nos 


deseruit spes fore ut humiles «que ac ferventes Nostras preces propitius 


exaudire dignetur clementissimus ac benignissimus salutis pacisque Auctor, 


qui operatus est in medio terre salutem, quique oriens ex alto pacem sibi 
acceptam et ab omnibus acceptandam evidenter ostendens, eam tin ortu suo 
Angelorum ministerio bone voluntatis hominibus nunciavit, et inter homines 
conversatus verbo docuit, predicavit exemplo.t 


Jam vero cum nuper de Venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum §. R. E. Car- 


diaakum consti Koumemeam Spnodrm foto ano Rom sadebransdany, 


ac die octavo mensis Decembris Immaculatz Deiparze Virginis Marize Con- 
ceptioni sacro incipiendam indixerimus et convocaverimus, vocem Nostram 


ad Vos rursus dirigimus, et majore, qua possumus, animi Nostri contentione 
Vos obsecramus, monemus et obtestamur, ut ad eamdem generalem Syno- 
dum convenire velitis, quemadmodum Majores Vestri convenerunt ad Con- 


clam (nalanense 4 a sscel meni. & Leyes & Pediidddddde Stee 


habitum, et ad Florentinum Concilium a fel. record. Eugenio IV. item De- 
cessore Nostro celebratum, ut dilectionis antique legibus renovatis, et 
Patrum pace, coelesti illo ac salutari Christi dono quod tempore exaruit, ad 


vigorem iterum revocata,t post longam meeroris nebulam et dissidii diuturni 
atram ingratamgue caligmem serenum omnibus unionis optates jubar illu- 


cescat. 
Atque hic sit jucundissimus benedictionis fructus, quo Christus Jesus 
nostrum omnium Dominus et Redemptor immaculatam ac dilectissimam 


Sponsam suam catholicam Ecclesiam consoletur, ejusque temperet et abstergat 
Jacrymas in hac asperitate temporum, ut, omni divisione penitus sublata, 
Vooes antea discrepantes perfecta spiritus wnanimitate collandent Deum, qui 


‘ 
non vult schismata esse in noble, 4 ut thon omnes destiais of sentiamus 
Apostoli woce preecepit; immortalesque misericordiarum Patri semper 
agantur gratiz ab omnibus Sanctis suis, ac prasertim a gloriosissimis illis 
Ecclesiarum Orientalium antiquis Patribus et Doctoribus, cum de ccelo pro- 


Spiciant instauratam ac redintegratam cum hac Apostolica Sede catholic 

veritatis et wnitatis centro conjunctionem, quam ipsi in terris viventes 
/ 7, / es / i E di 

omnibus studiis atque indefessis laboribus fovere et magis in dies promoveré 

tum doctrina tum exemplo curarunt, diffusa in eorum cordibus per Spiritum 

Sanctum caritate, Dlius, qui medium maceriz parietem solvit, ac per San- 

guinem suum omnia conciliavit et pacavit, qui signum discipulorum suorum 


in unitate esse voluit, et cujus Oratio ad Patrem porrecta est; Rogo ut 
omnes UNUM sint, sient et Nos unum sumus. 


Datum Rome» apud g Petrum, die & Geptembris Anno 1668. 


Pontificatus Nostri Anno Vicesimotertio. 





* Rpist. ad Orient. In suprema, die 6 januarii an. 1848, 
tT Bpist, B Greg, X. ad Michaelem Paleologum, Gree, Tmper. die 24 
octobris an. 1272. 


tr Epist. LXX., al. CCXX. S. Basilii Magni ad S. Damasum Papam. 
§ Defin. 8. Gicum. Synodi Florent. in Bulla Eugenii LV. Letentur Cali. 
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and divided from the communion, dispersed through the world, of the Holy 
Roman Church, 


On this account, at the very beginning of Our Supreme Pontificate, We 


spoke to you with full affection of heart words of peace and charity. But 
although these words did not obtain their most desired result, yet the hope 
never deserted Us that our humble and fervent prayers would be heard by 


that most merciful and benignant Author of salvation and peace, who 


wrought salvation in the midst of the earth, and Who, the Orient on high, 
manifestly showing forth peace as pleasing to Him and to be accepted 


by all, announced it at His rising by the ministry of Angels to men of good 
will, and while dwelling among men both taught it by word and preached it 


by example. 


Dob ab Yio timo whon, dy tho sdvian of Dur Venerable Brethren iho 


Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, We have proclaimed and called to- 
gether an CEcumenical Synod to be celebrated next year in Rome and to be 
begun on the eighth of December sacred to the Immaculate Conception of the 


Virgin Mary Mother of God, We again direct Our voice to you, and with 


ths ecddedd haddeent dhtteltbnee Vielen, unto, 8 pesspy so 


you that you would come to the same general Synod, as your ancestors came 
vo the Second Council of Lyons held by Our Predecessor Blessed Gregory X. 
of venerable memory, and to the Council of Florence held by Eugenius IX. 


of happy memory also Our Predecessor ; in order that the conditions of 


fomnor love being renewed, and the peace of our Fathers—ihak heavenly ana 


healthful gift of Christ which has withered by lapse of time—having been 
once more revoked to vigour, after the long-continued cloud of grief and 


black and deplorable night of long-continued dissension, the light of desired 
union may shine upon all. 


Anh may tie Lo Do mass Doppy dos oF enedsdion Wess Viish 


Jesus, the Lord and Redeemer of all, may console His immaculate and most 
beloved Spouse the Catholic Church, and soften and wipe away her tears in 
this bitter time, that all division having been entirely removed, voices hither- 


to at variance may with perfect unity of spirit praise God Who does not 
Aesire that schism may be among Ws Dud dps Gommanded by the Apostie’s 


voice that we all speak and think alike, and that endless thanksgivings be 
ever offered up to the Father of Mercies by all His Saints, and especially by 
those most glorious ancient Fathers and Doctors of the Eastern Churches, 


when from heaven they look down on the restoration and renewal of that 
Wion with tho Aposioli Hee—Tho ventxe of Catholic wrath and unity— 


which they when living on earth laboured with all their efforts and un- 
wearied toils to cherish and daily to forward more and more both in teaching 
and example : through their love,—diffused in their hearts by the Holy Ghost 


—of Him Who broke down the middle wall of division, and through His 
Blood reconciled al) shings and brought them into peace ; Who willed that 


the sign of being His disciples should consist in unity ; and Whose Prayer 
went forth to His Father “I pray that all may be one as We are One.” 
Given at S. Peters Rome, September Sth, 1868, in the twenty-third year 


of Our Pontificate. 
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Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Pit Divina Providentié Pape IX. Allocutio 
habita in Consitorio Secreto, die 22° Junit, 1868.* 


HERE are some excellently intentioned Ultramontanes, who see the 
monstrousness—from the Ultramontane standpoint—of supposing that 





# dl Nunquam certe fore pada r1aadritlld Y onomilor Prgtrey, ”)) Dow Don- 


ventionem a Nobis cum Austriz Imperatore et Rege Apostolico, bonis 
omnibus exsultantibus, tredecim fere ab hinc amnis imitam, cogeremur 
hodierno die gravissimas deplorare zrumnas, et calamitates, quibus inimi- 
corum hominum opere nunc in Austriaco Imperio catholica Ecclesia miseran- 


dum in modum affligitur ac divexatur. Siquidem divine nostre religionis 


Lowes ton beter pip poDiy Wy amdem Conventionem destrucrent, 


// Js 
. 2 : : , ‘ / 
et maximas Ecclesiz, Nobis, et Apostolice huic Sedi inferrent injurtas, 
Btenim die vicesima prima mensis Decembris superiore anno infanda sane 
ab Austriaco Gubernio veluti Statis fundamentum lata lex est, quee in ommni- 
bus Imperii regionibus etiam catholice religioni unice addictis valere, et 


vigere omnino debet. Hac lege omnis omnium opinionum et librariz artis 
libertas, omnis tum fidei tum conscientiz ac doctrins libertas statuitur, ef 


civibus cujusque cultus facultas detbuttur exett andi educntionia doctrinegue 


instituta, et omnes cujusque generis religiosz Societates sequiparantur, et a 
Stata recognoscuntur. Equidem ubi primum id dolenter agnovimus, Nos- 
tram vocem statim attollere optavissemus, sed longanimitate utentes tunc 


silendum censuimus, ed presertim spe sustentati fore ut Austriacum Guber- 
nium justissimis Venerabilium Fratrum Sacrorum in Austria Antistitum 


expostulationtua dooiloo pophons sures velles saniorem induere mentem, et 


meliora suscipere consilia. Sed inanes Nostre fuere spes. Namque idem 
Gubernium die vicesim& quint& Maii hoc anno aliam edidit legem, que 
omnes illius Imperii populos etiam catholicos obligat, et jubet, fillos ex 
mixtis conjugiis natos sequi debere patris religionem, si masculi sint, si vero 


feemine religionem matris, et septennio minores debere parentum a recta 
Ado dofootionom sectari, Insuper eiidem lege plane omnis deletur vis pro- 


. . 4 
missionum, quas merito, atque optimo jure catholica Ecclesia omnino exigif, 
ac preescribit antequam mixta contrahantur matrimonia ; et ipsa apostasia 
tum a catholic& tum a christian’ religione ad civile jus elevatur ; et omnis 
Ecclesiz auctoritas in sacra coemeteria de medio tollitur, et catholici cogun- 


tur humare in suis ccemeteriis hereticorum cadavera, quando iidem 
hieretici propria non habeant, Ipsum preterea Gubernium eédem die vice- 
sim4 quinta Maii hujus anni non dubitavit de Matrimonio quoque logem 

itas 


promulgare, qué leges ad commemoratze Nostrze Conventionis normam e 
lane abolevit, et im pristinum vigorem restituit veteres Austriacas leges 
cclesiz legibus vehementer adversas, et matrimonium etiam, uti dicunt, 


civile omnino improbandum asseruit et confirmavit, quando cujusque cultus 
auctoritas deneget matrimonii celebrationem ob causam, qu nec valida nec 


Jegalis a civili auctoritate recognoscatut. Akt Mie WN) Lyon iden 


omnem Ecclesiz auctoritatem et jurisdictionem circa matrimoniales causas, 
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the Holy See has ever claimed rights which it did not really possess, and yet 
who are unwilling to admit that it has received from God certain prerogatives 
in the temporal order. They argue therefore, that when a Pope claimed 


such prerogatives in the middle ages, he did so, not in virtue of any such 


weer ddohavned dn Vine inanadiobedy dp Ld Lad in vote wb Dp pohly Loy 


then prevalent throughout Europe. The Allocution which we print at the 
foot of our page, end which was delivered on Jone 2B, 1868, will sapply some 
useful data on this matter. It refers to recent events in Austria. 


“The enemies of our divine religion,” says Pius 1X., “have not ceased to 
put forth every effort for the purpose of destroying the said Concordat, and 





omniaque tribunalia de medio sustulit. LLegem quoque de scholis promul- 
gavit, qua omnis Ecclesize vis destruitur, ac decernitur supremam omnem 


litterarum disciplinarumque institutionem, et in scholis inspectionem ac 
Vigilantiam ad Statum pervinere, ac statuitur, ut Teligiosa dumtaxat insti- 


D 


tutio in popularibus scholis a cujusque cultus auctoritate dirigatur, utque 
varie cujusque religionis Societates aperire possint peculiares et proprias 
scholas pro javentute que illam credendi normam profitetur, utque ejusmodi 
quoque scholz supremee Status inspectioni subjiciantur, ac doctrine libri ab 


auctoritate civili approbentur, iis tantum libris exceptis, qui religiose insti- 
tutioni inservire debent, quique ab anctoritate cujusque cultus approbandi 


Mune 


“ Videtis profecto, Venerabiles Fratres, quam vehementer reprobande, et 
dammande sint eyuasmodi abominabiles leges ab Austriaco Gubernio late, 
yar catholicze Ecclesiz doctrinz, ejusque venerandis juribus, auctoritati, 


ivineque constitutioni, ac Nostre et Apostolic hujus sedis potestati et 
memorate Nostre Conventioni, ac vel ipsi naturali juri vel maxime adver- 
pony DY08 igir pro oMpM Looesiarym sodicimdine Nobis ab ipso 


Christo Domino commiss4 Apostolicam vocem in amplissimo hoc vestro 
consessu attolimus, et commemoratas leges, ac omnia et singula, quz sive in 
his sive aliis in rebus ad Ecclesiz: jus pertinentibus ab Austriaco Gubernio 
seu ab inferioribus quibusque Magistratibus decreta, gesta, et quomodolibet 


attentata sunt, Auctoritate Nostra Apostolic’ reprobamus, damnamus, et 
decreta ipsa cum omnibus inde consecutis eddem Auctoritate Nostra irrita 


) a ‘)] 
prorsus nulltusque roboris files ac bro declaramus. Ipsos autem iiorum 
auctores, qui se catholicos esse preesertim gloriantur, quique memoratas leges, 
acta et proponere, vel condere, vel approbare, vel exsequi non dubitarunt, 
obtestamur et obsecramus, ut meminerint Censurarum, poenarumque spiri- 


tualium, quas Apostolic Constitutiones et Gicumenicorum Conciliorum 
decreta contra invasores jurium Ecclesix ipso facto incurrendas infligunt. 


VTntorim vero summopors in Domina geabulamur, motasguo tnboimne 


audes Venerabilibus Fratribus Archiepiscopis et Episcopis Austriaci Imperii, 
qui episcopali robore tum voce, tui scriptis Ecclesiz: causam, et preedictam 
Nostram Conventionem impavide tueri, ac defendere, et gregem officii sui 
admonere non destiterunt. Atque vel maxime optamus, ut Venerabiles 


Fratres Hungarie Archiepiscopi et Episcopi, egregia eorum Collegarum ex- 


Cmpla imitantes, velint pari studio et alacritate omen in Eoclesi juribus 


tutandis et in e4dem Conventione propugnandé impendere operam. 

“In tantis autem, quibus Ecclesia luctuosissimis hisce temporibus ubique 
affligitur, calamitatibus, non desinamus, Venerabiles Fratres, ardentiori usque 
studio in humilitate cordis nostri Deum exorare, ut omnipotenti sud virtute 


velit nefaria omnia suorum et Ecclesie su:e sancte inimicorum consilia 
disperderg, impiongue port conatns roprimerey impetus frangere ot illos ad 


Jjustitiz salutisque semitas sud miseratione reducere.” 
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inflicting most grievous injuries on the Church, on ourselves, and on this 
Apostolic See.” The first instance he gives of such “ most grievous injuries” 
is a certain “nefarious [infanda] law,” whereby in parts of Austria which are 


exclusively Catholic, liberty of worship and of the press are henceforth to 
exist » while Protestants will be permitted to erect schools and otherwise to 


stand on the same footing with Catholics. I is remarkable, on the other 
hand, that the Holy Father does not complain of such liberty and equality 
as existing in any other regions, except those which have hitherto been ex- 


clusively Catholic. 
Pius IX, further reprobates the law which now, in Austria, requires cer- 


tain children of mixed marriages to be brought up in a non-Catholic religion ; 
and that which requires children, being under seven years of age, of Catholics 
who may apostatize, to be brought up in their parent’s new religion. 


Another of Pius IX.’s rebukes falls on the sanction given to what are 
called “civil marriages,” (See p, 519 of our present number;) 


The Pontiff refers lastly with severity to the law which reserves to the 
State all supervision over popular schools, except as regards their directly 
religious instruction. 

He calls these respective laws “abominable ;” and declares them, by his 


“ Apostolic authority,” to be “ utterly void and of no effect.” 
We leave our readers to consider these facts with the view of forming their 


own conclusions. 
It has been suggested by some few Catholics, that the Bull convoking the 
expected Council implies some intention on Pius IX.’s part of breaking off 


the existing connection between Church and State, as no longer expedient. 
That Bul) was issued only one week after the Allocution had been pro- 


nounced which we are noticing. The Allocution, at all events, does not 
bear marks of any such intention as these Catholics suppose. 





Der Moderne Staat uwnd die Christliche Schule. Von Fuiorian Rrsss, 
Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu. 


Die Encyclica Papst Pius [X. vom 8 December, 1864: Stimmen aus Maria 
Loach, XI, (The modern State and the Christian School, by Frortan 
Riess, S.J., being No. 11 of the Voices from Maria Laach, on the En- 


cyclical of December, 1864.) 


FEW weeks ago the “ Saturday Review” was criticising the recent 
A Papal Allocution on Austrian affairs. Baron Beust, we were told, 


had published an eloquent and convincing defence of the changes which he 


had been the principal means of introducing into the constitution. But the 
most perfect justification of the breach with Rome was to be found, not in 
the apology of the Prime Minister, but in the words of the Holy Father. It 


was necessary to read the Allocution itself if we wanted to know how far 


Papal arrogance could go, and how incompatible its pretensions were with 


the very existence of a free and independent Government. The writer en- 
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larged on the absurdity of objecting to the new marriage laws : but even that 
was reasonable compared with the language of the Allocution on State 
education. In England education is left mainly in the hands of individuals 


or free corporations, assisted by the State. In many continental countries it 
is under the direct control of the State. Hither plan, the reviewer said, in- 


' 
volves certain disadvantages, and he could understand a sensible man advo- 
cating the one or the other. But on what possible grounds the Church could 
interefere in a purely secular question, he was at a loss to conceive. 
Such difficulties (and we believe there are persons in England ignorant 


enough to urge them in good faith) may receive a complete solution in the 


pamphlet of Dathor Rio Jt forma the cloventh of the “Voioos from 


Maria Laach,” some of which have already been noticed in our fast number. 
With a style less trenchant than that of Father Schneemann, he has the ad- 
vantage of a subject confined within narrower limits, and is able consequently 


to treat it in a more exhaustive manner. His essay forms a sort of com- 


mentary on propositions, 45 to 48 inclusive, of the Syllabus, He begins by 


pointing out the special occasions which Jed to the condemnation of the errors 
in question. Propositions 45 and 46 originally referred to Italy. In 1848 
the Sardinian Government claimed for itself the sole right of governing and 


administering schools. No one was allowed to open a school without minis- 
terial sanction, The teachers became simply the officials of the Government ; 


the clergy might be invited, if the Government thought fit, to give religious 
instruction, but even the purely spiritual part of the education was placed 
under the authority of the State. Episcopal seminaries had been grudgingly 
excepted ; but in 1864 the shallow pretence of respecting the spiritual power 


of the episcopate was abandoned, and seminaries were put on a level with 


secular schools. Starting with the hypocritical profession of desiring a free 
Church in a free State, the revolutionary rulers of Italy have proved them- 
selves the worst enemies of freedom in both. They have done their worst 
against freedom in the Church, by depriving her of her right to watch over 


secular science in its connection with faith and morals. They have made the 
freedom of the State a convenient pretext for subjecting individuals to the 


intrusive tyranny of the ministry. Christian parents are obliged to send 
their children to be educated by avowed infidels. “ At present,” says 
Peinetti (Del libro Insegnamento, Milano, 1865, p. 271), ‘ the arch-enemy of 


the Catholic religion in Italy is public instruction. The school has turned 
itself into a sort of propaganda against the Catholic Church, her constitution, 


her history, and her doctrines. Of a hundred youths who leave the uni- 
versity, it is hard to find ten who have not lost their faith, and with their 
faith the principles of morality. Freedom of education has suffered utter 


shipwreck. Every institution for education or instruction, whether public 
or private, whether for boys or for girls, whether conducted by seculars or 
religious, is subjected to the approval of the ministers.” It is true that this 
michievous work is carried on without expressly banishing all religious 


teaching. The State can trust to the effect of infidel lectures on philosophy, 
history, or natural science, without much fear of the half-hour’s “ dottrina 


Cristiana” which is given once a week, 
The errors embodied in propositions 47 and 48 differ in form rather than in 
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substance from the two which precede. The Baden Government had to deal 
with a population, partly Protestant, partly Catholic ; and in 1862 imposed 
upon both confessions an education which, in the words of proposition 48, 


“had reference, primarily at least, to science of things in the natural order, 
and the ends of soctal life.” But by the admission of its supporters, the 


object of the education law was distinctly anti-religious. “German culture,” 
says a semi-official reply to the Archbishop of Freiburg’s memorial on the 
subject, “is the work of science emancipated from the Church ; it is the 


mission of the school to destroy the separation between Protestants and 
Catholics ; and, therefore, the Government can never let the school slip out of 


its hands." In other words, the State supports schools as the best means of 
undermining dogmatic belief. 

This introduction is followed by a sketch of the struggle which has been 
carried out between Catholic and liberal principles of education on the Con- 


tinent, and particularly in France and Germany. Father Riess writes in the 


first instance for German readers ; and this has led him, rather unfortunately 


we think, to omit any detailed account of the state of education in his own 
country. In Bavaria, we believe, liberalism (the strangest surely of all mis- 
nomers) makes it impossible to employ a private tutor without Government 
sanction, and forces the candidate for sacred orders to spend two years at the 


mixed universities. Still the changes which education has undergone in 
France and Belgium justify Father Riess in selecting these countries as 


typical instances. It was, indeed, during the French Revolution, that the 
liberal principle was first proclaimed im itsfulmess. ‘‘ Children,” Danton de- 
clared in the Convention, “ belong to the Republic before they belong to their 
parents” ; and under the influence of Robespierre a law was passed con- 


demning to death every parent who did not send his children to the national 
schools, This characteristic law was modified a year or two later ; but still 


every teacher was required to possess a “ certificat de civisme ”—a privilege 
only granted to the professed enemies of revealed religion and legitimate 
government. The “rights of man” were taught instead of the catechism, 


and sacred history replaced by panegyrics on the French army. Napoleon 
was clearsighted enough to perceive that religion could not be ignored in this 


way. But the freedom which he did grant was dealt with a niggard hand 
The religious instruction at secular schools was the merest sham, and his 
University of France was the genuine child of the Revolution. Unlike the old 
universities, it was not a free corporation, and it was entirely severed from 


the Church. It was really the State in its teaching capacity. No private school 
could exist without its leave, and its degrees were a necessary qualification 


for the public service. This state of things ontlasted the Restoration. When 


it was found that even social disadvantages did not prevent many Catholic 
parents from preferring the ecclesiastical seminaries to the Lycée, the former 
were forbidden to receive pupils who were not meant for the priesthood, and 


Jesuits were excluded from the theological chairs. All this was aggravated 


under the contemptible régime of Louis Philippe, “We do not ask,” wrote 


the Cardinal Archbishop of Gyons, “ for the abolition of the University « we 
Claim for the clergy no exclusive right to teach : we only agitate for freedom 
of instruction as it exists in Belgium.” The efforts of the clergy produced 
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their effect in the law of March, 1850. The popular schools are placed, not 
as formerly under the University, but under the préfet. The University is 


ruled, not by the ministry, but by a board, in which the Catholic bishops, the 
magistrates, the schoolmasters themselves, and the Protestant ministers are 


all represented. No obstacle is placed t in the way of private achools, and the 


Jesuits even are not exempted from the permission to teach 
If France has passed from bad to what is comparatively good, Belgium is 
a striking example of a change the other way. Down to 1847, when the 


liberals came in power, Belgium was the envy of French Catholics, Be- 
tween 1834 and 1844—i,¢, in the first decennium of emancipation from the 


anti-nationa) and anti-Catholic government of Ho\\jand—thirty-three new 
colleges were founded for higher ed tion, the b of middle-class 


schools was almost doubled, the number of pupils attending them more than 
doubled. While education was perfectly free and conducted mainly under 


the influence of the Church, conviction for crime decreased 33 per cent. ; 
while in France, under liberal administration, crime was steadily on the 


increase. Nor can this* progress of education be exp)ained by the burst of 
life which followed the rise of Belgian independence. An imspection of the 
tabular reports which Father Riess gives shows that while the maintenance 
of the old colleges was due in greater part to the clergy, the erection of new 


colleges was owing to them almost exclusively. In 1849 the declension had 
fairly set in, Candidates for Government offices had to obtain a degree from 


a board directly nominated by the State. Higher and middle-class schools 
were erected everywhere at Government expense. At these the clergy are 
invited simply to make remarks on the religious instruction, and the Govern- 
ment may treat their remarks as it sees fit, Even this amount of interference 


is stigmatized as slavery by Edgar Quinct, who also urges the expediency of 
introducing gratuitous as a step towards compulsory education, The higher 


schools are already infidel, and the liberals make no secret of their ultimate 
object. Just now they are unable to do more than apply taxes collected from 
Catholics to promote unbelief. But they have no mind to stop here. “ Let 


education,” said the “ National Belge” in 1857, “ once penetrate the masses, 
and the constitution of Belgium will be placed on a rational basis, without 
salaried clergy, cloisters, Jesuits, or priestly interference in schools.” The 


“ Congres Liberal” re-echoes Yhe same sentiments; while the “ Journal de 
Bruxelles” looks forward hopefully to a time when, by the organization of 
public instruction, the anti-Christian idea will be spread over the land, and 


teachers and scholars join in the chorus, “Away with dogma! away with 


the yoke of the Messias and the tyrants }” 


So much, we may add by the way, on the admirable effects which were to 
follow from that separation between Church and State, of which Belgium 


has been held up by “liberal Catholics” as the great representative instance. 
If further proof be needed of the effects of State education, it can be 


found in the declarations, not of those who may be called “ extreme Roman 


partisans,” Dut of Protestants like Gasparin, or Catholics like Monty. 


\embert. There are other, although fess important respects, fin which 

it is equally {fatal The principle of extreme centralization from 

which it springs destroys the very idea of personal freedom, and 
202 
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enslaves the people to an unscrupolous wureancracy. i 28 most im 
jurious to the rightful freedom of science. A Catholic accepts with thank- 
fulness the decisions of the Holy See in matters of philosophy and politics, 


because he recognizes the voice of an authority divinely commissioned to 


fnstruct him fatallioly tn all which is connected with tuth wud more Pod 


SSS Hepa Gm Naacse qShosagiskesk casting xequiated G¢ the enfatetew 
of the day. it is imeufferable thet « =pirituesl Philosophy sShowdA awe & 


retire before Positivism, because the latter is considered more favourable to 


industrial progress ; or that the sub-Alpine Government should encourag 
Hepelianism, long after it has been abandoned in the land of its birth, 


simply becanse its doctrine on the a walute authority of the hide t bt 


Wenhem’t si presemi. Acoma eqpert from ne Lack ‘nak wdansin. wstcrenged Crom 
the Church necessarily tend to spread infidelity, ministries which are con- 


stantly replacing each other are clearly unadapted to superintend public 
instruction. ach enters on office with some doctrinaire scheme of organi- 


LL). zee 


Yeodsy lll woapeck the “ Gerseweransa ” af weitiag da a clerical aqirit. Yer, 
after recounting Une wileersl®ie falbares of Jisliam edmcation, i comckaies im 
the following words, quoted by Father Ricss ;—“ The continued want of 
discipline in the schools ; the number of subjects taught for the sake of show ; 


ll, the constant changes in organization, with the dread that any 
J / Wi) Wy Wh MUL AL y) j) / 


day all may be altered again: the wank & aby peymaDeney Mh PONG a 
— mee. GR eeepc. ore ems. oe ommegemtiene “edit, “See, Bierce “we. ce 
Une recommendations of qrarty meen amd deg “ Vineome mac thee reams w ley 


we puecents so Ppiteous a apectadia to the world” Contrast this with the con- 
dition of France since the unnatural fetters have been removed from educa- 


UMNO AL Le Lido 


SAD org Doorak = weiom ewer g “prem “Oe Soorctmemame eccermegess Sectioecemen, G04.¢ 

GO,900. Lf the present state of Woke —Se WMA Soom Yee a 

Unam polblic schools. ‘la every reepe = prey eg traimed at Qathac Rie , puerta 
cularly at Jesuit schools, are able to stand comparison with those from the 


p rm "peo Four ago, out of 250 canditates admitted from the 


WU) a j , } j/ 
whole of France to the military callege of St. Cyr, 51 came from the Jesuit 


College of St. Genewiewe, and Gne uamne colle “Se sent wp 13 out of 26 euccesaful 
candidates for eAsniasion t© the atenieaia School 


Im the concluding part of the pamphlet the author draws out The positive 
principles on which education depends in its relations to Church and State. 


Da oan wear ioe nine oF 9 Day Naw nn nahin ss wigs Sic om cs 


kind and degree af education of Ais children, and that the theory which 
woulda deprive him of it ends logically im socisliem.= “Lr is Une imtetrest of Une 


state that children should be well brought up: but this, he says, no more 
justifies compulsory education, than the interest of the State that its subjects 


should marry well justifies compulsory marriage. We state these as his 


opinions, without sulle ourselves b ie Hos Ppp shii3/5 }} By Bi y 


their whole extent. But we do most heartily and unreservedly follow him 
where he traces the effect of the Reformation im «wee Ping away the authority 
of the Church in Protestant countries, and introducing an exaggerated sepa- 


ration between nature and grace. But into this and the general argument of 


seen 
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Wn® UsiksS park. ee hare Gk epace to emer alls. “Maas of his arguments for 
the Church's liberty of action, needful as they are in many nominally 
Catholic countries, are not yet absolutely called for in England. But there 


is a spirit already active amongst us here in England, akin more or less to 


Lhe dow of Stato sypmommey ynovalent oy the Continent, Compulsory educas 


tian ta atecagly advocated - and Ortord, which certain Uasthale parents think 
= ontario Wiece ch efoecetbom Gor Dice seems. Yee Yommcmme “erre Gechdeedics 
than almost any of the foreign universities an infidel propaganda. 





Proepectwa of Vha“ Catholic Teath Sectetg” 


E are much more surprised that such a society as this has not been 
started before, than that itis started now. The w aniing classes have 


Dy DD) ) Din Son 2 ae and agen iad and it is of no ex- 


ys my 


Crecae CnGottauce« thal cate falls and atgutnental rely wrillen clocrialions f 
relighows treat showlA We Drought within Vheke emceme 

The prospectus of this society appears in cur advertising columns if we 

rightly understand it, in one respect a very wise course has been chosen : 


viz., the giving a smaller proportionate ~~ than has sometimes been done 


y } } 

} i 

| : * f 
So nomhfowetes paged ated & lutged de cod geergemee a fue | he te prertam 
wa NO ett, Sete Nee =< ~ SS ees Se eee cn ee, em Se ~ 
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de tains the more pious & rotestants without the true fold, is not at all « deth 
ciency of proof for the truth of Catholicity, but their steange misapprehension 


Vly wi nn ie Dineen ap 


es wens 0 Aesoticers 
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Throughout the whole subsequent period a society has existed—at this 


moment a society exists—answering precisely to this description ; while 
- 3 } y) Ui p / yh di f mettle Bee 
whleat tevetullance 


there Bb iO ober aaciets which b ghord ‘ 
AM Protestants possessed af commman ccna « take fox crante<df 
CGeaihkolic Crurch te out 8 comtieeumtibam of the otigimeal A pomtoks wet yy were 


W not for what Uhey account her doctrimal corraptions. And wuuly if ehe 
taught—as many of them think she teaches—that true religion consists ex- 


shusiy Wy) ) either in mere outward observances, or in addresses to this or that 


4 4 ; ; i Yh j Ii (I } 
Saint which have no connection with morality avd with obedience la 904, 
ney ore wot fear ~remg Sm comuldewtimg Ynek each «a Gockwime ~eookA <iice- 
tually disprove her claims to a divine origin. 


In proportion then as Catholics can place before their fellow-countrymen a 
true image of that practical religious life, which is led day after day by those 


a 


jadices be overcome. Jt is not »» nmch what Catholics hold, & g on pur 
GXtory or indulgences, which should be emphatically set forth, but far more 
what they hold on death and judgment, on heaven and hell , om prayer, on 


grace, on the worship of our Blessed Lord, on devotion to His Passion, on 
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the love of God. Moreover since example is better than precept, the more 


Leth LLL LD DD TO) Db 2D nie & tae 


religion, the more rapidly will the gure Goegel egread through the land. 
Wow i seems from the prospectus thet wery many of these trects will be 
Wirecve’ Lo Une parpose cf ‘mscracting Oainglics more Unoreagiky im the 
Church’s doctrine, eliciting from them a still purer and heartier loyalty to 


her cause and her spirit, and training them into still higher Catholic sym- 
MOl (M4 Hen / } 7) j is ¥ 
pathies. Ballads, e 2, we observe constitute an indegral part af the place 


\ great deal wih Gependa om Yne ability amd Jrodement ~ Wh ~bhoh the 
whole Ubieg is carried out. "Minks is eragiantionlly one of those projects wiki, 
unless executed thoroughly well, should not be attempted at all. But the 


names attached give every possible security and assurance that it wi@/ be 


Cdaruhh wel 
oxaculad ¢ Larougaly well. 


‘The Sockety is “im homour of the Hichy Family" amd ender the patronage 
of the Bmglish archbishop amd ‘Sishope, te Presidiemt te the Bew. Hiereert 
Vaughan, DD. ; its “ Council for the Selection of "Dracts” consists Unks year 
of the Rev. R. G. MacMullen, F. Gordon of the Oratory, F. Mahon, 8.J., 


Bn) Sai hi i 5S pos it i 


vitation to become members may be obtained from the aocretary, M; f A 

Gugeri, 310, Strand, W.C. One great advantage of becoming a member is 
ne Ooteiming of “he "“Dracts ek a considersisie redbacthon from ‘the carrent 
price. 


We believe it is not improbable that this Society may commence its 


publeabtons vory sharp 





The Month, August and September, 1868, London: Simpkin, Marshall, 


At Up 


URING this quarter the “Month” has contained two theological 
NX 5 + Woth Ip AMG Treat practical importance at the present 
time, and both deserving of careful attention. On one of them, we most 


heartily agree with our contemporary, and think he has done excellent 


sormico to the Chtholio causa: on the other, wo ane mone or Joss at issue 


with him. We will begin with the latter, as it comes first in order of 
time. 

1s bears on that now well-worn theme, the object-matter of infallibility. 

“The Church does not assume,” says this writer (Aug., p. 206), “and never 


has assumed, any power to discern and proclaim truths altogether unknown 





to the Church of the Apostles.” Such a proposition ascribes less extension to 

infallibility, than does even F. Ryder ; for the latter writer fully admits that 
tne Church cam infallibly draw any Logical consequences the thinks fit from the 
Deposit. Then take that trite instance, the “ Augustinus.” That five certain 


propositions are contained in Jansenius’s work according to its legitimate 


objactive wonue, Hie re sorely» toth “altyoothor unknown to the Chuneh of 


the Apostles”; a truth of which no Apostle had the most distant suspicion « 
yet the Church infalliby “discerned and proclaimed” it. Now we rather 
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guess from the context, that the writer whom we are criticising had in his 


mind only defiiitions of faith : that he did not at all intend to deny the 
i) ss ey HW , 
Church's having pai forth vers tah y wlslldde detoren tea ds see which ate aat 


wach Acfinbtbons Beek he ~eomtie, at al cverta,. are ape te eracve See 
Renmwen Awd’ tm the Yresemt day every oyemeom whieh teexede ametaly to nue 
row the extension of infallibility is so peculiarly dangerous and malignant, 


that it will be worth while to consider the whole position assumed by the 


Math ees a pc hal 0 20007 ein 


~whkckh, qeve ciee to dhe ee oe we will outs yeeme (hat car cutimuate 
ef Unoee lectures te mot leas bag Uem our comtemporary s, a ane <A we cn 
pressed last April (p. 545); and that we Deurtity agree with ewery word of 
his comment on them, except as regards that sentence of Mr. Liddon’s which 


Wy; here to be the groundwork of our brief remarks. That sentence ran as 


YU le VUMMAU MM OF Ot ert « 


follows im Use Bret ecbitiom We medievetarcd frome thee Mesth.” that Me 
Ladtiom nee sotmew test eed, eke Leeegemge (tm Ue ecm’, test et co ae toe 
wiieck This sulsstamtial mcantimg. 
“The Wicene decision is the act of a Church believing itself commissioned 


ager a body of truth delivered from a in its jay once for all. 


/ i] ’ } wy prempernen 
The recent debe tbc a” a ( the tutaar tt Uy nnd u) M yaapp ae 4 i. 
Oharch ~~ hin — on “ax ~ oh mare + paene Che Puctt —— =< yerw overt 


to make comtismesl = a = to che = ef tewvnelb-~ ~<etecm time =e 


xs Une organ, no less rr Tne TSC pret, ae x exsutionces Wks Tewelation " Gp. Goes). 


1, We thoroughly agree with our contemporary that Mr. Liddon exhibits 


ye) poring? py) Misipprspsnsion of what the Holy Father did on 


Dee. 8, 1854. The “ Incffabilix” implies througho if that the A punt les ther 

selves taught the Church the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ; and 
¥. Marper, im ‘his powerful essay on the dogma, abundantly windleates that 
allegation. 


2. Yet we think that Mr. Liddon was correct in drawing a marked dis- 


tnction between the two dobastions \ Hf} whieh ly bough! Ny My } 


and here is one of our divergencies from the “ Month.” Thi« distinction ix 
forcibly drawn by F. Perone im his “de Locis” (gars S*, mn. 339), though without 
particular reference to the Immaculate Conception. ‘The truth which Arius 


denied, is the fundamental truth of the Gospel; and it has been consistently 


inculeated by the Church as divinely revealed, from the time of the Apostles; 


insomuch that Arius was accounted a heretic, from the very moment when 
he began to teach, and long before the Nicene Council. On the other hand, 
although the Immaculate Conception was immediately revealed by Christ to 
the Apostles and impressed by them on the Church’s mind, yet the Ecclesia 


Docens never proposed it as revealed before Dec. 8, 1854. And whereas a 
denier of our Lord! 4 Divinity would Mi V6 hun lnounond Mh bowl ))) 


every period of the Church's history, Catholics were even prohibited by the 
Church—before the definition of 1854—from expressing any theological cen 
sure whatever on a denier of the Immaculate Conception. Surely this does 


constitute a real, and indeed a most marked, distinction between the two 


cvsos, Wo think Mr, Liddon perectly correct when he says that the Church's 


power of defining the “ Homoousion * does not by itself prove her power of 
defining the Immaculate Conception. 
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3. We quite agree with the “ Month” in holding that no doctrine is ever 


defined as of faith—though very many others are infallibly determined— 
which was not immediately revealed by Christ to the Apostles, Bub our 


contemporary seems to imply that this is the universal opinion, and indeed 
that no Catholic can think otherwise. Here again we are at issue. Great 
theologians, such as Suarez, Bellarmine, Viva, have held that the Church can 


define propositions as of faith, in such sense as to condemn their contra- 
dictories of heresy—which were not themselves immediately revealed, but 


‘ 4 ‘ ‘ 
which follow by legitimate CONKEQULNCE from immediately revealed dog. 
mata. Guach also is F. Ryders view: and, though we differed from it, 
we have never thought of bringing against it any charge of theological 
unsoundness, as we have against certain other tenets for which he is 


responsible, 


4, We Sully aooept Mr Liddon's implied statement, that the Church pos- 


sesses no further infallibility than is necessary or important for the work of 
“ guarding ” that “* body of truth,” which was “‘ delivered from Heaven in its 
imtegrity once for all” But we maintain that the Church could not successfully 
guard the Deposit, unless her infallibility extended over a far wider sphere 


than that of merely testifying it. We allege that every Catholic is bound to 
consider her infallible,—not only ( | ) in testifying revealed dogmata, but alo 


(2) im declaring truths logically deducible from revealed dogmata, and (3) in 
declaring truths which are necessary or important for the protection of re- 
vealed dogmata. We will not enlarge on a theme with which our readers 


have of late been so familiar, but will refer to Dr. Ward’s “ Brief Summary,” 
pp. 10-12, Now it is plain that these “ deducible” and “ protective” truths, 


thus infallibly declared, were generally “unknown to the Church of the 
Aposties”; and we regret that our contemporary has used language, which 
can be understood by malevolent critics as if he did not consider the Church 
infallible in declaring such truths. 


We turn with great pleasure from our point of difference to our point of 


agreement with the “Month,” That periodical has already done excellent 


service in its comment on Anglican ordinations. In September it returns to 
the theme, reinforced by the arguments of F. Newman ; and we heartily urge 
our readers to study carefully both the editorial article and F. Newman’s 


appended letter. 
Never was there any position more unfortunate, than that of High Church 


Anglicans as to the validity of their orders. If they could demonstrate every- 


thing which they even maintain on these orders, they could only so far put 
themselves on a level with the degraded Nestorian and Eutychian sects of 
the East ; nor, for example, would they have made one step towards proving, 


that those clergymen can impart valid Absolution to whom the Roman Pon- 
tiff has given no jurisdiction, On the other hand if they cannot demonstrate 


the validity of their orders, their whole ecclesiastical status is the most 
pitiful and contemptible of shams. ‘Now F. NWewman raises the most fun-_ 
damental question of all. Considering the deplorable slovenliness and in- 
correctness with which the Established clergy have so often performed what 


they have intended for baptism, it is simply incredible that there have not 
boon wusnerous “bishops” who were never baptized : and all whom those 
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“bishops” ordained “ priests” certainly remained mere laymen. Then 
several of these, in their turn, have doubtless been raised to the highest 


order, and have themselves conferred “orders” which were utterly null 


* ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 
and void. Jt is simply impossible that the general body of Anglican 
clergymen can have the slightest approach to certainty, nay so much as 
reasonable probability, for their priestly character, unless you suppose a 
degree of constant Providential interposition, which would amount to a 


startling miracle. How can they he certain of possessing that, of which 


their possession is not even fuintly probable, unless you suppose a quasi 


miraculous Divine iutergosition 2 Do they even allege any promise, or any 
reasonable ground of expecting, such an interposition ? 


These words of F. Newman are very weighty, and will bear thinking of 
again and again. “There is a great presumption that, where evidently 


our Lord has not left a rigid rule of baptism, he has not left a valid 


ordination.” ; 

Then, secondly, no one will comsider it certain (p. 260 few will consider 
it probable—that persons can be really ordained priests in a communion 
which does not recognize priests at all; which not only makes no reference 


in its ordination service to “that which is the very essence of the priestly 


office,” the offering of sacrifice, but which has carefully excluded mention of 


that doctrine from ail its formularies : except indeed so far as it has called 

Roman Catholic masses “‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 
Thirdly, were there a real Eucharist in the Establishment, the profanation 

and insults to which our Lord would have been exposed are so fearful to 


think of, tha the very notion of such Eucharist being real is horrible and 
appalling. ‘ Would our Lord,” aske F. Newman (p. 971), “loave Himself for 


centuries in such hands ¢” 
Fourthly, from the very time of the Reformation it has been the unde- 
viating tradition of all Christian bodies, external to Anglicanism, that Angli- 


cans have no priests. “The Catholics, in the days of persecution, knew that 
in the hour of death even a schismatical or heretical priest might give them 


Absolution ; but no one can be named who ever thought in that hour of sorest 
need, of turning to ministers of the Establishment as to priests” (p. 251). 

All this is antecedent to the “ antiquarian argument,” as F. Newman calls 
it, founded on examination into the details of past occurrences ; into the 


interminable questions concerning Barlow, Scory, and Parker. On these 


questions, however, the writer in the “ Month” expresses his opinion (p. 261) 


“that, all things considered, there is an absolute balance of probability 
against the supposition that any one of the four ‘ bishops’ at Lambeth had 
received episcopal consecration.” 





The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Sept., 1868. Dublin: Fowler. 


HIS monthly journal has from the first displayed thoroughly excellent 
principles ; and we are glad to observe its steady growth in solidity 
and power. We beg our readers’ careful attention to the following admirable 


remarks, We have added a few italics of our own to those of the writer, 
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“ But it is time we should come to the moral of our sad tale, and make its 
application to our own country, We have made these long extracts from the 


pamphlet of the Bishop of Orleans, hoeause wo aro convinced tat it beboves 


all, cle and people, who are anxious to maintain religion in Ireland, to 
receive his wauthe as addressed to themselves ; not indeed that the storm, 
which has already come down upon France, has actually broken on Ireland, 
but because all who read the signs of the times may see the clouds gatherin; 


and may even hear the muttering of the thunder. The danger for Ireland ts 
not Protestantism, but unbelief, Our educational danger is not open prose- 


Iptism, but non-Latholic systems, which wil! weaken the hold of religion on 


the youthful mind, shut the priest out of the school, or admit him only at 
stated times, and thus estrange the lambs of the sheepfold from their —. 
It is true we have no ‘ professional schools for females, the avowed object of 
which is to train the future mothers of our country ‘in morality without 


religion, under infidelteachers ; but we have schools. founded upon the 


principle which in the French ‘ professional schools’ is the cloak for every 
evil, viz., that the schools ‘should be open to children of all relugvous pl 


suasions, without religious distinction’ 
“We have no ‘ Educational League’ or course8 of public lectures, esta- 
blished and promoted for the purpose of getting the education of the country 


into the hands of Freemasons and of other enemies of the Church ; but we 


have, especially in England, public men of great power and influence who 


leave no means untried to divorce education from religion, and even to force 


’ 4 , 
upon the country (what is called) ‘secular’ education. Again, the most 
@Qigantic efforts are made—perhaps we, the Catholic body, and especially we 
of the clergy, do not realize the fact as we ought—the most prodigious efforts 
are made to spread licentious and irreligious writings, and even good and 
sincere men lend their support, without suspecting it, to this propagandism 


of evil, Thus we have seen that the London University has placed one of 


the books of the infimons George Sand on its list of works to be presented 


at matriculation. It has also put forward a work of Damas, whose name, 
most assuredly, is not one to be introduced with approval to youth ; while on 
the latest list of works to be brought up by the candidates for entrance we 
find the ‘Heroides’ of Ovid, of which the ‘ English Cyclopedia, edited by 
Charles Knight, no bigoted witness it will be admitted, gives us the following 


judgment — 


‘ ’ J 
“‘The voluptuous pictures of Ovid are only concealed with a transparent 
veil, and even this is sometimes withdrawn. [t is rather singular that the 
*Heroides? which abound in obscene allusions and in voluptuous imagery, 
and are often difficult to understand, should have been so much used as an 


elementary school-book in modern times.—‘ English Cyclopzdia, article 


‘ Ovid,’ 


“In fine, the degrading doctrines of the Paris School of Medicine are not 


professed in this country ; the barefaced materialism and atheism taught 
there amidst the acclamations of the hearers are not heard in the lecture- 
rooms in Ireland ; but is not the eternity of punishments in the other life 


denied by one of the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin? Is not the in- 
spiration of parts of the Sacred Scripture called into question by another 
teacher of youth in that same University, to which severe) mnsuspecting 


Catholic parents deem it wseful and respectable to entrust the completion of 
their children’s education? Worst, perhaps, of all, is it not well known that 
Auguste Comte and the ‘ Positive ‘Phitosophy> of which he is the founder, 
have a large and increasing school of followers in the University of Dublin ; 


that philosophy, of which the infidel doctrines of the French teachers and 
their pupils are the legitimate consequences ; that philosophy to which 
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those materialists and atheists look for the regeneration of society : ‘ Society 


must be radically reformed by means of Posituvism ’ 
“As we have mentioned the philosophical system of Auguste Comte, we 


r] wee J ' 
beg to recommend to our readers tho articles on ‘Positivism? which Ap- 
peared in this journal in March and April, 1666. The poisonous principles 
with which it incculates the mind, and its widespread influence even in 
English literature at the present day, are there clearly explained. Almost 
unconsciously many a person adopts its formulas ; and while speaking of 


‘ Providence’ and ‘Nature’ and a hundred such phrases, seems to avoid 


the mention of the Great God, whose personal existence, as indeed the 


6 ‘ ‘ re ‘ 

existence of anything heyond the material world, Positivism cally in ques- 
tion. Philosophical systems, it is true, are born and grow im schools; but 
the experience of the past, and especially of the French Revolution last 
century, shows that in a generation after their birth they leaven for good or 


evil the literature of their native place: and in the second generation the 


principles on which they rest become the moving principles of the nation, 


Positivism as worked st way and is constantly working its way each day 


more and more into English literature : let us hope that, as far aa our people 
are concerned, it will not effect the end which one of Comte’s chief disciples 
set before himself, viz., ‘to set hwmanity free from illusions, that is, from a 
belief in Providence and in a Creator ; ‘from vague disputes, that is, from 
disputes regarding man’s origin and final end ; and ‘ from deceitful idols and 


powers,’ that is, from the living God. ‘ University Education, we have been 


told by those who desive its advent, will bring upon us, if it be uncontrolled 


by religion, this torrent of deadly evils: there is no dykefto prevent the 
bitter sea from pouring im upon us and overspreading the land, save 
Carnonic Epucation.” 


We have ourselves italicized the writer’s remark on “ public men of great 


power and influence.” We are heartily glad of our contemporary’s frank 
admission, that Conservative poltticiang aro not the only “pubbo men” from 


whom the Church has most grave danger to apprehend. 





Dhe Union Review for September, 1863. London : Lyall 


T is said in this number (p. 440) that “ Dr. Manning considers Anglican 
virtues to be only gifts of nature,” not of grace. If the writer of this 
sentence is to be acquitted of conscious and formal mendacity—as we 


willingly acquit him—it must be by ascribing to him a moral fault only a 
Iittle loee sortoue Ho hay put forth » statement which he considers very 


disparaging to an opponent, without taking the very slightest trouble to 
inquire whether it be not false, and which is im fact monstrously false. 
There is no Catholic of this country, or of any other, who has enlarged so 


consistently, prominently, emphatically as Archbishop Manning, on the 
doctrine that the Holy Ghost: often works powerfully and energetically among 


persons external to the Church ; and not less among Anglicans, than among 
Presbyterians, Wesleyans, or Baptists. 

We regret this grave offence the rather, as there is some excellent matter in 
the present number. The very article which we have been criticising points 


out with much ability the contrast between modern “ Evangelicals” and the 
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founders of that singular movement, “The unsparing searching mental 
discipline prescribed by Fletcher and Cecil disappears among their later 
followers” (p. 435). “Both our Lord and the Apostles,” says Mr. Cecil, 


““ seem to establish it as a principle that a single state, when it can be chosen 
and is chosen for the sake of the Gospel, is the superior state.” “* The car- 
riage and horses, greenhouse and croquet-ground, which would never have 


been tolerated by such men as Cecil and Martyn, are every-day appendages 
to the establishment of an Evangelical clergyman now. When he does not 


have them it is because he cannot afford them ” (p. 439), The great argu- 
mentative defect of the article is that its writer appears biima to the dctest- 


ably heretical character of that tenet—justification by faith only—on which 
the Evangelical system is built. It is the later, and not the earlier, Evan- 


gelicals who are more faithful to the true spirit of their creed. 


In p. 43) thono 49 expressed » Sur stronger doctrine about our Blessed 


Lady than has hitherto, so far as we know, been seen among Protestants. 
The writer solidly defends that most Catholic appellation “‘ Co-redemptress,” 
which even some members of the Church have apparently desired to repu- 
diate. Nay, he says that “those only advance in devotional fervour to our 


Blessed Lord, who seek a union with His Sacred Heart through the sacred 
heart of Mary.” Even the most Marian of Catholics would demus to this 


word “only”: he would rather say that those advance “very far more 
rapidly,” “very far more surely,” or the like ; but he would not say that no 
others advance at all. 


F. Bottalla, it is said (p. 473), is one of those “rash Ultramontane fanatics, 
who put forth “preposterous claims for the Pope.” As such is the language 


usually found in this periodical concerning the Dentwv Review, Vj a 


comfort to think that we are placed in such good company. 


» 





Dp Dooronp of Hol y I ndulgences explained to the Faithful. By the Abate 


Domenxtco Sarra. Translated by F. Ampnose S. Jonn, of the Oratory, 
Edgbaston. London: Burns, Oates, & Oo. 


E mentioned in July that one of the greatest services rendered in our 


time to Catholic devotion was F. S, John’s translation of the 
“ Paocolta,” ‘This service did not consist only in facilitating the obtainment 


of indulgences ; but perhaps even more in making English Catholics acquainted 

with so many most solid and touching prayers which, as recommended by 

successive Pontifis, possess the wery highest samction. The little volume 
before us does not, of course, confer this particular benefit. But considering 


how large a portion of Protestant objections to Catholicity are based on the 


doctrine of indulgences, it is highly useful that English Catholics should 


possess in a compendious shape a most fair and trustworthy exposition of 
that doctrine. Im this notice we will not speak of Sarra’s remarks so far 


as they occupy the ground of Scripture and history, but so far only as they 
treat the practical bearing of the doctrine in question. 


Heretics, says the author (p. 49), “profess to see in the wide concession of 
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indulgences the seeds of laxity ; nay, the door opened to the depravation of 
morals in the Christian people.” When pressed to explain themselves more 


clearly, they say that indulgences make the doctrine of purgatory practically 


inoperative. I¢ is curious indeed to observe, that many impugners of the 
Faith have said precisely the opposite : they have said that Catholics have 
their thoughts so intently fixed on purgatory as to forget hell. However, 
Catholics must deal with one objection at a time. 


Now at ali events no one can say that in practice indulgences have this 
effect, No one eg, ever heard of such a thing as that the friends of a 


departed Catholic, having once obtained for him a plenary indulgence, 
care nothing about masses for his soul. In fact, they are found to lay a good 


deal more stress on masses than on indulgences. 
We are here to argue that this practical impression is the legitimate result 


of Catholic doctrine. Wee will begin with indulgences gained for themselves 


by the living ; and we do nob ol course dony that these ne most beneficial 


So soon as a sinner obtains remission of the guilt of mortal sin—which of 
course he cannot do without efficacious repentance and propositum—he has 
no difficulty whatever in gaining, by means of a plenary indulgence, remission 


of all the temporal punishment due to such sin, But his mortal sins have 
been accompanied by a very large number of venial ones ; and the practical 


question is, how fur a plenary indulgence will avail in clearing him from thew 
temporal punishment. 

It is a first principle of the Faith, that no sin whatever is remitted “ quoad 
poenam,” until it has been remitted “ quoad culpam.” And it is a first principle 


of the Faith, that no sin can be remitted “quoad culpam ” until there has 
been efficacious repentance as regards the past, and efficacious propositum as 


j j if f 
regards the future. In the case of venial sina, then, it neceaiary lr Aha 
forgiveness that there be an efficacious Proposituu: of avoiding im future «in« 
similar to them in gravity and in species. It is evident then that forgive- 
ness even of the gravest venial sins requires a higher and rarer act of 


propositum than is necessary for the forgiveness of mortal sins ; and that 
forgiveness of the lighter venial sins requires a still higher and rarer act, 


) 
But higher and rarer acts of propositum are always hand in company wilh 
higher and rarer acts of the other supernataral virtmes. Tt is im Proportion 
then as a Catholic elicits higher and rarer acts of supernatural virtue, that 
he gains forgiveness for a larger number of past venial sins, and that he 


reaps larger fruit from a plenary indulgence. How can any Protestant say 
that much a doctrine as this enconrages Jaxity } 


A question has been asked, whether it is possible to reap the whole fruit of 
a plenary indulgence ; or, in other words, whether it is possible to have effi- 
cacious repentance and propositum in regard to all venial sin. We quote 
from F, Sarra a very interesting reply to this question :— 


From this it follows, that in order to enjoy the full fruit of a plenary in- 


. J / 
dulgence, since the entire remission of venial sins is required, the efficacious 
Aevtermimation of avoiding them is requisite. Some explanation may be 
necessary to make this clear. The Council of Trent, after having declared 
“that saints and the just do in this life fall sometimes into at least venial 


sins, and into daily transgressions, and yet do not therefore cease to be just,” 
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defines, fulminating its anathema against ‘those who profess a contrary 
opinion, “that man, once justified, is unable in the whole course of his life 


to avoid all sins, even venial, except by the especial privilege of God ; as the 
Church holds to have been the case with the Blessed Virgin.” It is, how- 
ever, no fair deduction from this truth that the adult faithful, not being able 
to form an efficacious resolution to avoid all venial sins, cannot by parity of 


reasoning gain fully a plenary indulgence. For the resolution required in 


the case before us does not extend to all venial sins taken together and in 
the mass, in globo as it is said, which would be an absurdity ; but to each 


venial sin taken by itself, and according as it may be presented to us in its 
own particular subject-matter. Such a resolution as this is not impossible, 
with the help of divine grace. Hence, applying this maxim ene a if any 
one of the faithful, in this ordinary and actually present Providence, shall 


be able truly and firmly to resolve to avoid absolutely and without reserve 


all venial sins, taken as they occur, one by one, and as they are severally 
prohibited by the law of God, and not taken altogether and in the mass (in 


which way they never do actually present themselves to us, or are pronibited 
by law), and having made such a resolution, shall, with perfect contrition for 
the said venial sins, visit a church with the intention of gaining a given 


plenary indulgence, then it is not to be doubted that he will reap the fruit of 
that indulgence entirely (pp. 65, 66). 


The same answer to the question may possibly he expressed in 4 somes 


what different way. An efficacious propositum of avoiding all venial sin is 
evidently an act incompatible while it lasts with the commission of any venial 
sin whatever. Since therefore no man, without such a special privilege as 


was granted to the Most Holy Virgin, can always avoid all venial sin, it 
follows that no man (without such special privilege) can preserve throughout 
his waking life an efficacious propositum of avoiding all venial sin. But it 


does not ever so distantly tend to follow from the Tridentine doctrine that a 
man may not, by help of grace, elicit for a few moments that most high and 
rare act of which we are speaking ; that he may not thus reap the whole fruit of 


a plenary indulgence and wipe out his whole debt of temporal punishment. 
Tt may be objected however, that at all events when a soul leaves this life 


‘4 / 
in a state of grace, it will immediately elicit a most vivid act of efficacious 
repentance for all past venial sins. A plenary indulgence, it may be argued, 
gained by the living for a soul departed in grace, must infallibly produce its 
whole effect, however worldly and tepid that soul may have been, and how- 


ever given up to fully deliberate and grave venial sins. We answer how- 
ever at once that an indulgence gained for the dead is by no means infal- 


libly applied, but only so far as God in each particular case may determine. 
‘This has indeed been denied by some very grave theologians, such as Suarez 
and Lugo: still it is accounted by F. Perrone the “ common opinion,” and 


is now indeed practically certain from an answer of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, We will conclude our notice with a passage of Sarra, in which he 


mentions that answer (p. 95). The Italics are ours :— 


The privilege of an altar consists in this, that “‘ when the unbloody sacri- 
fice of the Mass is celebrated there by the priest for a soul departed, the soul 
of that person (supposing it to have been united with God in charity when 


it passed out of this life) is thereby aided by the suffrage of a plenary indul- 
ence,” ‘These words, explaining as they do in what the nature of the pnvi 
lege consists, were declared by an answer of the Sacred Congregation, J ly 28, 
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1840, to mean as follows ; “By the indulgence annexed to the privileged 
altar is meant, as far as regards the mind of the granter and the use of the 
power of the keys, a plenary indulgence, which forthwith liberates the soul 
from all the pains of purgatory. As regards, however, the effect of the appli- 
cation, such an indulgence is meant as corresponds in its extent with the 
good pleasure and acceptation of the Divine mercy.” 





The Reign of Law. By the Duxe or Arncruu. Fifth Edition. London: 
Strahan & Co. 


N this edition of his very able work, the Duke of Argyll replies to some 
of his critics, and among the rest to ourselves, Nothing can be more 
courteous than the tone of his remarks; but as to their substance we think 


he has left the matter where it was. We will not take the very unneces- 
sary trouble of here giving so long an explanation, as would be required 
for making the matter intelligible to those who did not read our article : we 


will only say a few words for those who may have read that article, and also 
the Duke's reply to it. (April, 1867, pp. 414-425.) 


‘ ‘ 

Our article was purely defensive. There are certain Catholic doctrines on 
“prayer, free will, and miracles,” which are considered by some to be at 
variance with certain conclusions of modern “science.” It was no part of 
our purpose to prove those doctrines, but exclusively to answer this ob- 


jection. Take any such alleged truth of science: we say, either it does not 
contradict Catholic doctrine, or it is not really established by science, 
That proposition of the Duke’s with which we were brought into contact, 


is one which he holds in common with many most able men; viz., that 
human actions are abstractedly calculable. We explained what we under- 
stood by this in pp. 284-5 of our article, nor does the Duke at all deny 


that he holds the proposition which we ascribe to him. He considers, 


however, that there is no contradiction whatever between that proposition 


and the doctrine of Free Will in any of its legitimate applications. On the 
contrary our own view is (p. 285)—and here he has a little misapprehended 
us—that though his proposition is not inconsistent with the doctrine of 


Free Will in every imaginable shape, it is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
man’s probation by means of Free Will, We are obliged therefore to 
hold further, that no Catholic could accept the Duke's proposition, without 


sacrificing by legitimate consequence the Catholic Faith. 
We were not surprised at all, as we said, that the Duke of Argyll should 
hold this proposition ; for many most powerful minds have held it : but we 


were extremely surprised that he should account it “a mere truism.” We 
could not see before, and we cannot see now, that the Duke has brought 
forward any argument which even tends to establish, we will not say that 


his proposition is a truism, but even that it is a truth. 
He considers us (p. 417) “to regard with horror the idea of the will being 
considered part of the constitution of the mind.” "We cannot think what 


has led him to credit us with an opinion, which undoubtedly, as he says, 


would imply “ strange confusion of thought,” Our position is this, At any 
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given moment—the intrinsic constitution of my mind (and my will of course 


inclusively) being given—and the extrinsic motives which are acting on it 
being also given—I not only a physical power, but (within certain limits) a 
real moral power of acting in this or that direction, or of not acting at all 


We hold this position, because we consider it to result necessarily from the 
doctrine of man’s probation by means of Free Will; and we cannot see 
that the Duke of Argyll has yet adduced any argument which tends to 


disprove it. 


History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte. By Grorcr Henry LEwEs. 
Third Edition, in two volumes. Longmans. 


OR the last three centuries, the distinguishing religious peculiarity of 


‘ U J 
Ragland has been a determination to combine the maintenance of a 
certain self-chosen standard of orthodoxy with the denial that there exists upon 
earth any one capable of giving a certain answer to the question “ What is 
Truth ?” No thinking man, we imagine, can doubt that this strange illogical 


position is now numbered with things of the past. Englishmen of the pre- 


vent day more and mone practically foe] that if it is true that there is no 


infallible teacher, then any suc » s)ns dis heresy or infide Jity are aA IneTe buy 
wear Day wy aay YWeey are Chootimg Yockr Sides Im The comimg comet 
Some, resolved to hold fast the Faith, see that they can do it only by submit- 


ting to the Vicar of Christ ; some, resolved to retain the Protestant principle, 


are daily reconciling themselves to be consistent by rejecting the authoritative 
teaching of s Church which professedly knows no more than themselves of the 


things it professes to teach. The result is already seen in a new readiness 
© give a hearimg, om he one sade Yo Catholic arguements, om Tne ohher to 
those which assail all that used to be regarded as orthodoxy. Under 
George III. it was little less difficult to obtain a hearing for an avowed 


infidel as such than for a “ Papist” himself. Hence it was that Hume's 
attack upon Christianity is accompanied throughout with expressions of 


reverence for “our holy religion,” and that Gibbon again opens the well- 
known Chapter of bis bistory im which he explaims Yne saccess of Onristiamity 
by merely human causes, with a protest that the true explanation is “ the 
convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and the ruling providence of its 


great author ;” and asks to be “ permitted, though with becoming submission, 


to sk, nol tacood what were the test, bat what wow the secondary couse 


DB Maes. “SMP. aaeceesa. <S.he. STumarwtaen “STs” 


Wheat makes thie snammer of speaking ix > we frame <3 => 


Christianity was the direct and immediate object” of attack on the part 
of those who thus met it with professions of profound reverence. They 


were always equally ready with professions of belief and with anti- 


Cbristian argtitnerite and aeons Kuch was the chatuer uf th gil! 


“SecSistGame, “erties GR “deme <higistceeeta q<iomtoars 


“oe. rece creme, “oem. “bobooags. care 
wholly different We doukt whethe: 


amy ath Oheristian writer thinks i& 


necessary to make professions of reverence towards Christianity, and acknow- 
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ledgments of its truth. They are no more necessary to his obtaining a wide 
circle of readers than they are to avert legal prosecutions, On the other 


hand, he quite as little thinks of making any direct attack upon it, still loss 


of attacking it with the jeers and jibes of the age of Voltaire. The received 
way at present is to leave it on one side, taking no more notice of it 


than if it had never existed. The assailants of Christianity seem to have 


imitated the tactics of Napoleon, Instead of stopping to besiege a strong 
hold, they leave it behind them, and dash on to occupy the whole country, 


Nothing Jess is their object Nhe whole hold at human know ledge, human 


interests, Auties, and affectians i& ta Ge eccapied Gy a poilosagny ~ hich 
sims to be a fall and sufficient guide to man—to “ give unity to his life ” in 
the phrase of Mr. Lewes. 


Such a mode of writing is much less offensive to the good feelings, 
especially of unsuspecting readers, than that of the ribald assailants of reve- 
lation, We Are not sure that it ig really Joss mischievous. The work before us 


is a specimen of this mode of warfare against Ghristiantty. “Ne can well 
Ymagine an intelligent man reading it through without perceiving that it is 


intended for warfare at all; although there are, here and there, expressions 


which prove that whatever may be the case with others, the author at least 


weit Knew what ho was doings Its object, ho tells us, is “to tmoo the slow 
Vie ol te 0 yaclive tuellyad, atid {is gradual extension into rezion« locmerie¢ 


qcoesmed? Gg Ahm esihe Sire Senet “Dae qxposmthon ~~ be Lwota, showin, 
the failures of the ome method and the successes of its rival. Thus will be 


established the conclusion that no problem merits our attention, unless its 


ere is verifiable, and all problems are unverifiable on the subjective 
method.” Elsewhere he tells us that there is, of necessity, a conflict between 
SLIENLE ana theology, hecatae the fie theods of theoloxy - mnbjective, shese 


af acience ob{ectixe. “Theo sense km ~ibhdh ‘he comtrasts Une two ks, that «ab 
jective reasoning is theory coming to conclusions without verifying them by 


comparing them with facts ; objective reasoning is when each step of the 


theory is compared with facts, The conclusion, from which the author does 
not in any degree shrink, is that the attention of man ought to be confined to 
those subjects, with yegard to which, from their nature, every separate step 


can be tected Gy some experiment cogmizabl\s Sy Une senses. 
Viewing matters thus, he decides that metaphysical inquiries are utterly 
vain and useless ; and the main object of this book is to prove that con- 


clusion by the experience of all philosophers who have devoted their minds 


¥9 Ma ATOR ADE ROO OF FN8380 wna 


Ny, Yobutice Chior enttmn Gams KS . 
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fnxlece and destructive asamption—for assumption in truth it 1s, and nothing 
more—that the whole region of thought, which treats of man as a being who 


has aspirations and destinies higher than this world, and relations to God 
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inhabited : may, even more unreasonabic, because, in fact, we cannot possibly 
know so much of the matter as we do of Sirius. 
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We propose in a future number to point out the fundamental error in 
reasoning upon which this assumption rests. It cannot be too carefully con- 


sidered, because in truth it lies at the root of all the philosophical infidelity 
of our own day. We will only say here that the work before us comprises 
two very large octavo volumes; the first treats of “ancient philosophy.” 


After an introductory chapter, undertaking to answer the question, “ What is 
Philosophy ?” and to explain the theory of the objective anda subjective 
methods, and the like ; the author gives a sketch of the lives and teaching of 
Thales, and the other early philosophers down to the time of Socrates. In 


this he gives an estimate of the Sophists agreeing with that of Mr. Grote. 
The remainder of the volume is ven (a Socrutes, ) ala, Anstobl, yy) th 


“aiuer sachs af ghSlasamghgs =, KGa Stout af «& G&G ta cha Chat all attem@ts toa 
solve questions as to the real nature of things, beyonda their phenomen 


especially as to God and the soul, were merely vain, and in every case led by 


reaction unto entire scepticism. 
The second volume treats of “modern philosophy.” The author, as he 


eave, ” (raVCreed U lh «VON hon Nf Wa Wh Wa wariad conbn)y Woowy y) bhp 


“whe eaest Gewating alot “hicts ‘Qaces ta acholacticolee: aa cue Go 


“the Arabian philosophy, ami then tracing what he calls “the positiv« 
philosophy,” from the rise of ‘ positive science” im the thirteenth century 


with Roger Bacon, &c., through Francis Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Hume, and others, to Kant, Hegel, and Comte, 
So strictly doos he conhne himself to those whose history and writings bear 


wpon his avowed object, wiz, that of w aruing students not to waste their time 
on theology and metaphysics, but to confine their Philosophical studies to 
subjects which admit of the verification of every separate step by experiments 


cognizable by the senses ; that he gives us a detailed history of philosophy in 

o) biographical form, in which, not to mention many others, the very names 
‘ ) 

of . thomas and of the Protestant Piehop Buber ane nob mootoned Foy 


Che restiNhere is much which prowes both ability and diligent study ; and the 
book will be useful to all students who are sufficiently masters of the 
subject and of themselves, not to take for granted what the author assumes, 


and to bear in mind the point of view from which he looks at all persons and 
things, 


Lehrbuch der Philosophie. Von Dr. Aubert St6cK1, Professor der Philoso- 
phie an der Akademie Minster, Mainz, F, Kirchheim, 


A Text-book of Philosophy. sy Or. Acaertr QricKkt., Proleswor ol Philp. 


sophy in the Academy of Miimster. Mayence. F. Kirchheim. 


HE author of this work is already favourably known in Catholic Ger- 
| many as having written a very learned “ History of Philosophy during 
the Middle Aves,” and the present book will probably greatly increase his 


reputation. It is chiefly intended to supply students with a basis for their 


phik »sophical studies ; and the author states that he endeawours to do so by 
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“taking up again the principles, prowed long ago, of Christian philosophy, 
and connecting them with the established results of modern experimental 
research. 


The magnitude of the author's task may be judged of, when we say 


that, besides all the subjects usually discussed in a manual of philosophy, 
the book contains, under the head of “ Cosmology,” a tolerably full account 


and critique of the warious theories invented in modern times to explain the 
origin and diversity of both organic and inorganic nature ; and, under that 
of “ Rechtsphilosophie,” a brief but sufficient treatise on politics. No man 


could be reasonably expected to fill up, with equal care, every part of this 
vast scheme, which embraces almost “omne scibile” + and, in this senso, we 
should aay that ce formal bog 1K snd Pihics ar the least we tt done part« of 
Dae ey . Dae LP oitih\s, \ Sm SS ame ® olikere’ ‘rome “seek Gh sqpece Deak 


even from these a beginner might acquire a very adequate knowledge of his 
subject, while the author has done his best, by great clearness of language 


and arrangement, to make a difficult subject easy. The more advanced 
student might desire references to the various authors whose sound are 


arg fle Stock! hee « pptessaaf for the eake f 6 seems 


i ko ccomomiae space “Wine “wahors Unemestves ~lhkatn Wee Teenie 
German intellect has produced im almost ewery department of philosophy 
are very clearly stated and fairly examined ; and the scientific materialism 


which, introduced from France in the shape of “ Positivism,” has spread with 
such marvellous rapidity among the lately transcendental Germans, is fre- 


quently refuted, in all it« various Gran, by the author These puarta al the 
wook wilh ‘be Une more imterestimge to Emelieh readers, because materialiam 
will probably long remain a wery prevailing school of thought im this 
country. 


A further merit of the “ Lehrbuch der Philosophie” is that the physical 
questions, which have a bearing on metaphysics and psychology, and which 


are slurred over, or miserably treated, in most books of the kind, have been 
More carefully stadied. "Thus, Che account of Yhe nervous system of man is 
accurate 5 there is a correct, although needlessly long, refutation of phreno- 


logy ; and Serre’s and Darwin’s theories as to the origin of organic species 
are fairly stated, if not fairly answered. 
We cordially recommend the volume to our readers, and hope that Pro- 


fessor Stick! may soon carry out his intention of adding to it a History of 
PMlosophy. 





Lift of S Thomas i Booket of Canterbury, By Mos, Hope, Author of “The 


Early Martyrs.” With a Preface by the Rev. Father Daccarens, of 
the London Oratory of S. Philip Neri. London : Burns, Oates, & Co. 


HIS little work will form a valuable addition to the collection of his- 
torical books for Catholic youth, It will tend to supply a want 
Which has long been felt amongst Catholic instructors, of books of history 


and biography, written in an orthodox spirit, and calculated to counteract 
> > 
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the pernicious effects of those Protestant works of a similar character which 
for want of publications like the one before us, have necessarily too often 
found their way into our schoolrooms and@ libraries. 

The Preface to this little “ Life of S. Thomas of Canterbury,” as it stands 


first in order, shines also first in excellence; and we are glad to see Dean 


Stanley’s Protestant ideas and prejudices on $. Thomas for the first time 
so thoroughly and ably refuted. 


The book itself contains a large collection of interesting facts, gleaned 
with great industry from the various existing lives of S. Thomas of Canter- 
bury and other documents. These facts are put together with a care, which 


well merits for Mrs. Hope the encomium lately passed on her works by 
a Catholic journalist, when he compared them to those of Mrs, Markham 
amongst Protestants. This little work will be found a very clear narrative, 


not only of the life of the Saint himself, but also of the varied historical 
events Inevitably interwoven with that life ; and, as we have already said, 
it will be very serviceable in schools and colleges. 


We subjoin the following passage from F. Dalgairns’s preface, which ad- 
mirably expresses the cause for which $. Thomas died, The Archbishop of 
Westminster has lately been dwelling on the same truth, and has been 


exposed in consequence to the strangest misconceptions from the Protestant 
press .— 


“Henry wished practically to sever England from the Holy See, and to 
cripple the spiritual power of the Church—the only power on earth, besides 
material force, which the king and his wicked barons respected. Now, wher- 
ever the Church of a country is enslaved by the State and separated from 
Rome, one of two things follows. In a country like ours at this day, which 
believes in no Church, the State allows the wildest and most ridiculous 
licence of opinion. In a believing nation on the contrary, as England was 
then, the State wields the authority of the Church for her own purposes, and 


enslaves the intellect and the soul of ats subjects, as Russia docs now. It 
‘ 4 ° 
was to avert the latter degradation from England that $. Thomas died. 





The Life of 8. Philip Neri, Apostle of Rome, and Founder of the Congre- 


gation of the Oratory. Second Edition. London : Thomas Richardson 
& Son. 


E are glad to see that the Fathers of the Oratory have brought out 

a second edition of the “ Life of S. Philip Neri,” which has been for 

some time out of print, and which the Preface reminds us was the first of 
the series commenced by Father Faber in 1847. It was originally in two 
volumes; but is now published in one good-sized volume of nearly five 


hundred pages, the last two books, which contained the miracles before and 
after the saint’s death being omitted. 


The Preface informs us also that “several details introduced into the 
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latest Italian edition of Bacci, published at Florence in 1851, have been 
incorporated in the present volume. The whole of the text has undergone 
a careful revision, and considerable changes have been made in the trans- 
lation . . . Lastly, an index and a table of contemporary Popes have been 


added for the reader’s convenience.” 


Innovations, A Lecture delivered at Liverpool by R. F, Lirt.epaue, 


LLD., D.C.L. London ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


ID® LITTLEDALE is well known as a leading Ritualist, and this is a 

most lively and spirited brochure. The author indeed would hardly 
profess, we suppose, that he intends all his statements “au pied de la 
lettre” ; such, e.g. as that no Anglican clergyman is an honest man who 


does not recite the Prayer-Book service regularly twice a day (p. 23) ; or that 


Cranmer is “the most infamous personage in English history, compared with 
whom John Plantagenet and Henry Tudor have light shades in their cha- 
racters ” (p. 36) ; or that to deny the communion of saints is no less malignant 
an error than to deny a future life (p. 35). Still it will be easy for his 
readers in each case to take off the necessary discount ; and we have nowhere 


seen the misdeeds of the Anglican Reformers at once so briefly and so 


effectively exhibited as in Dr. Littledale’s various notes. 
We append a few spicy passages, to whet our reader's appetite for the 


whole. 


“A Church which could produce in its highest ranks such a set of 


miscreants as the leading English and Scottish Reformers, must have been in 
a perfectly rotten state” (, 15), 


“ Robespierre, Danton, Marat .... merit quite as much respect as 


Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer” (zb.). 
“ That young tiger-cub Edw: ard VI.” (p. 17). 
“ That frivolous old heathen Lord Palmerston ” (p. 21). 
“The Broad Church party, as a party, will nether believe anything nor do 


anything; .... it is about as useful for propagating Christianity as the 
Board of Trade is” (p. 26). 


The Irish Establishment “ does less work and inspires less affection than 
any religious body of its size in the world” (p. 28). 


We,” the Ritualists, “don’t mean to be quiet, and we don’t mean to 
secede, and we don’t mean to be put down” (7.). 

“ Cranmer and his accomplices founded the Church of England just as 

William Lloyd made the Portland Vase: that is, they did not break and 


shatter it so completely as to prevent honest men from repairing it” (p. 62). 
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The Barnet Catholic Magazine. Kdited by the Rev. G. Bamprig.p, B.A. 


Oxon. Vol. i, June, 1867, to May, 1868. London: Burns, Oates, & 
Co. ; Barnet: W. Baldock & Son. 


E gladly call attention to this modest volume which lies before us, 
and especially to two of its characteristics. First, Mr. Bampfield is 


the pastor of Barnet and its neighbourhood ; he is in the midst of a bigoted 
population, in which dissent is perhaps even more strongly marked than 


total neglect of religious worship. The difficulty for a Catholic priest is, and 
always must be under existing circumstances, to get an audience of his 
fellow-men who are not of his flock. He has a message to deliver, preju- 
dices to remove, gifts and blessings to offer ; but he is as much a solitary as 


though, like §, Simon Stylites, he dwelt upon a column. He is not seen, 


‘ ‘ 
unless men look up ; he is not heard, unless men come and question him. Ag 
a rule, he is not in contact with the mass of the people, because their preju- 
dices, like the quills of a porcupine, are set against him. But people who 
will not come and listen will sit and read : they would not be seen talking to 
the priest, but they would not mind looking into his magazine on the quiet. 


Nothing can be more important in a missionary country than that the 
priest of the place should become known : known by the interest he takes in 


the people, in the town, and the neighbourhood ; known by his taking his part 

in all local matters of common interest. He obtains thus a thousand oppor- 
tunities of doimg the greatest good—the good his Master sent him to do to 
men. 


Now Father Bampfield has thoroughly understood this: he has 
multiplied himself in the interest he takes in Barnet, has made himself 


known, and has introduced the Catholic Church to the people, through the 
imstrumentality of his little magazine, in a way he could hardly have done by 
any other procedure. 

The magazine costs one penny, comes out once a month, consists of twelve 

' , : bog 86 Sunde 
pages of good type. It contains such articles of general interest as “Sunday 

H mn ; Iwiagte wi racy 
Amusements,” “England’sChildren,” “The Teaching of the Priests with regard 
to Stealing,” “Bad Catholics,” “ England’s Children and England’s Parents,” 
“Charity to the Poor ;” 
of local news. 

We venture to think that an arrangement might be made, whereby the 
magazine might be adapted and made loca) to missions all over England. 
We all know how certain daily prints, which appear under various names in 
various parts of England each morning, are stereotyped in one office in the 
Strand, and sent out at a small cost. The local news is then inserted by the 
local printer, and the name suited to the place is emblazoned on the top of 
the paper. Why not attempt the same economy of brains and money, with 
so clever and well got up a penny magazine as that which is edited by Father 
Bampfield at Barnet ? 

The second characteristic we call attention to is the pure English in which 
this periodical is written, and the interesting topics which it treats of. There 


and the end of each number contains a page or two 
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is avein of simplicity and gentleness running through it : and yet withal, when 
an unhappy bigot, like Mr. Dowe, lectures against the Church, and in behalf 


of Foxe’s “ Book of Martyrs,” the gentleness is drawn, as it were, out of the 
pickle ; he is sure to get the worst of it, and to have to retire, as Mr. Dowe 
has done, confused and crestfallen, even amid the non-Catholic population. 

? poy 





Lectures on the Life, Writings, and Times of Edmund Burke. By J. B. 
oBERTSON, Esq., Professor of Modern History and English Literature 


at the Catholic University of Dublin. London: Philp. 


T is one of the strongest proofs of the surpassing greatness of Edmund 
Burke, that he acquires at this day an ascendancy even over powerful 
minds which devote themselves to the study of his writings, something 


similar to that which he wielded during his life over those who came 


under his personal influence, William Wilberforce records in his Journal, 
April 17, 1797, three months before Burke's death, an interview with him, 
adding, “‘ the attention showed to Burke by all that party was just like the 
treatment of Ahitophel of old. It was as if one went to inquire of the 
oracle of the Lord.” The party referred to was that of which Windham was 
a sample, that which had been drawn around him by his conduct with regard 


to the French Revolution, and which consisted chiefly of old Whigs, who 
followed him, when he found himself compelled by his deepest convictions 


to abandon the party of Fox, side by side with whom he had so long fought. 
During the greater part of his life Burke was a subordinate member of that 
party, and his political influence could not without absurdity have been 


compared even to that of Fox, much less to that of Pitt. How great has 
heen the change! Fox, nay even Pitt, are now only names, The memory of 
Pitt is still toasted at meetings of clubs, whose members in many cases are 


absolutely opposed to all the great principles of his life; but who sits at 
the feet either of Pitt or of Fox, asa disciple? Burke was more than a 
politician ; he came into Parliament at a period of life comparatively late, 


with a mind already stored with vast and varied learning, and with power of 
thought exercised by long discipline, His very greatness was during many 
years an impediment to his political success. It was too far above the level 


of his audience. They often despised him only because they did not 
understand him. If he had died ten years earlier than he actually did, this 
would have been the full ameunt of his Parliamentary career. But the 
events of the French Revolution during the last ten years of his life, set 
on fire not only the inflammable imagination of this great man but the 
ordinarily cool feelings of the English nation. The anti-gallican enthusiasm 
needed a leader, and it found in him move than a leader, for his writings 
unquestionably gave direction to the public feelings as well as expressed 
them ; and the history of England during the last few years of the eighteenth 
century is in great measure the history of the influence of Burke’s vast 
mind. 

Lord Macaulay was so earnest a party man, and the party ke represented 
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was so strictly that of Fox, that it was impossible he should do justice to 
Burke. It is remarked by M. Guizot, that his later writings were much 
less tainted by the spirit of political party than the earlier. And it was in 
1829, the year before he took any actual part in political Jife, that he 
wrote his well-known estimate of Burke, in which, while admitting that he 


“ assuredly possessed an understanding admirably fitted for the investigation 
of truth, an understanding stronger than that of any statesman, active or 
speculative, of the eighteenth century ; stronger than everything except his 
own fierce and ungovernable sensibility,” he goes on to say,—“ that he 
chose his side as a fanatic, and defended it like a philosopher.” ‘ His course 
was not determined by argument, but he could defend the wildest course by 
arguments more plausible than those by which common men support opinions 
which they have adopted after the fullest deliberation, Reason has scarcely 
ever displayed, even in those well-constituted minds of which she occupies 
the throne, so much power and energy as in the lowest offices of that imperial 
servitude.” 

Such was the estimate formed of Burke by an enthusiastic, but far from 
ungenerous, opponent, for it was Macaulay’s peculiarity to be so familiar 
with every period of English history, and to feel so keenly about the interests 
and actors of each period, that, whatever might be the period of which he 
wrote, he wrote rather as a contemporary than an historian, In the present 
instance we are sure he was most unjust to Burke. He attributes his 
hostility to the French Revolution “ principally to the vexation he felt at 
having his old political associations disturbed, at seeing the well-known land- 
marks of states obliterated, and the names and distinctions with which the 
history of Europe had been filled for ages at once swept away. He felt like an 
antiquary whose shield had been scoured, or a connoisseur who found his 
Titian retouched.” 

Such an estimate of Burke, left by a writer so justly popular as Macaulay, 
makes the labour undertaken by Professor Robertson the more necessary. It 
has been evidently a labour of love. We much doubt whether Burke was 
worshipped with more love and reverence by any of those who in his old age 
watched the words that fell from him as an oracle, than by him. We observe 
that a literary contemporary accuses Professor Robertson of making “ Burke 
a peg whereupon to hang a world of matter.” No accusation, it seems to us, 
could be more unjust. The Professor might with more plausibility be accused 
of having given us Burke entire rather than a criticism upon him. For we 
have here not only an account of the chief events in his life, but an analysis 
of most of his writings, and the discussions upon political science are just 
those without which it would be hardly possible to fulfil the object the Pro- 
fessor has in view—that of preparing the members of the University for an 
intelligent study of the writings of this great man. Most young men are 
perplexed when, desiring to make acquaintance for themselves with a great 


man, Whose name is so familiar to them, they find before them a row of 
goodly octavo volumes, filling by themselves a wide shelf. And the difficulty 
is increased by the great variety of subjects which were enlightened in turn 


by the genius of Burke. Are they to study his philosophical works, or his 
political, or his historical? If they turn to politics, are they to begin with 
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his earlier political struggles, or with the great speeches, or the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, or with the works on the great revolution? Perplexed 
by these doubts, many a man, we are sure, has turned away from the study 
altogether. We know no book which would be so useful to a student in 


such a state of mind as that of Professor Robertson. For instance, the 


lecture in which he gives a sketch of the history of India may very 
usefully be studied by any man who wishes to do justice to Burke's 
Indian speeches. 

Unless we are mistaken, our author carries his acceptance of Burke’s prin- 
ciples farther than we could go with him. As an exemplification of our 
meaning he seems to think that the rejection of all Parliamentary Reform in 
the eighteenth century was wise. For ourselves, we believe that in all pro- 


bability the violent organic changes of 1832 and 1867 would never have 


taken place if the eighteenth century had not taught men to forget the prin- 
ciple of our ancient constitution, which gave from time to time the elective 
franchise to new towns as, one after the other, they rose into importance ; 
accompanying this by a corresponding increase in the county representation. 
In this matter, enlightened as we are by experience, we cannot but think 
that Pitt acted as a more sound statesman than Burke, although Burke was 
beyond question the greater man. 

Our lecturer, while not failing to mark circumstances of hope in the social 
condition of England, considers on the whole that our dangers are as great or 
greater than those of France in 1789. There is no lesson so much impressed 
upon men with the albescens capillus as the utter uncertainty of human 
foresight. Strange would be the list of utterly falsified predictions made 
by the most longsighted statesmen. But we cannot think that he gives the 
weight it deserves to the practical experience in such things as elections and 
parliamentary government which so large a proportion of the English people 
has gained in past years. When the States-General of France was summoned 
in 1789, there was in all France no one man who had any such practical ex- 
perience either as a member or an elector, not one whose father, grandfather, 
or any ancestor for several generations had ever had any. We derive an 
immense benefit here from the spirit with which our ancestors maintained 
the ancient freedom of our institutions, and from the circumstances of their 
insular situation what enabled them to do so with success. 

On one point it was impossible that Burke, who had the misfortune to be 
a Protestant, should form a just estimate. He urged the importance of the 


Union of Church and State ; but what the Church is he did not, could not, 
know. Professor Robertson, of course, does not forget this momentous dis- 
tinction ; he more than once refers to it ; but he does not seem to mark it 
so strongly as is desirable in order to avoid misconception. For instance, 
after speaking of ‘the close union between the spiritual and the temporal 
powers, religion and civil society in all ages, and in all countries, and under 


every variety of creeds,” he sums up his argument by a note. ‘ The doctrine 
of the separation of Church and State, which I have here combated on 
philosophical grounds, has been censured by a solemn judgment of the Holy 
See in the Encyclicals Mirari vos and Quantd curd accepted as they have 
been by the whole Church.” We would not on any account be supposed to 
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mean that the Professor supposes that the censure of the Holy See upon the 
proposition “ the Church ought to be separated from the State, and the State 
from the Church,” could have anything to do with the relations of any State 
to a sect which falsely calls itself a church, much less to the relations of a 
Catholic nation to such a sect. But at a moment when the whcle world is 
debating the separation of a noble Catholic nation from such a sect—the 
freeing a great national life from the dead carcass to which it has long been 
bound by law, we could wish that the contrary had been more emphatically 
expressed, especially as Burke himself, with all his Catholic learning, was un- 
happily himself ignorant of the fundamental difference between the Church 
and an established sect. 

But our space obliges us to hasten ; we will therefore only add that Pro- 
fessor Robertson's volume contains six lectures. The first, on Burke’s earlier 
years, down to 1773 ; the second, on his policy during the American war, 
Lord George Gordon’s riots, &c.; the third, on Burke’s earliest writing 
against the French Revolution, November 1, 179C ; the fourth, on the later 
course of the Revolution and Burke’s relations to it ; the fifth, on the History 
of India, and on Burke's Indian policy, especial'y on the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings ; the sixth, on the concluding years of Burke’s life, and 
especially on his exertions on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland. Burke’s 
history forces upon us the conclusion that the injustice towards Ireland, of 
which by the judgment of the whole world England has so long been guilty, is 
really to be explained only by the one fact that Ireland is before all things 
a Catholic nation. But for this the good sense, as well as justice, of England 
would long ago have made her practically feel that her interest as well as her 
duty required her not to prevent Ireland from being governed so as to satisfy 
the Irish. Her fundamental error has been that of treating the Orange 
faction as if it were the Irish nation, and so enabling that vile faction to 
trample upon a whole nation. That Irishmen were hated in England (not 
because they were Irish but because they were Catholics) Burke’s history 
shows. For he, though an Irishman, made himself the most deeply revered 
of English statesmen. Lord Cairns has proved that the same is still the 
case, for he, as an Irishman, has been made by the Tory party the head of 
English law, and leader of the Peers of Great Britain. And hence the real 
importance of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to sweep away the Protestant Estab- 
lishment of Ireland. It is a pledge that henceforth Ireland is to be treated 
with justice not only in other relations, but in those which directly touch her 
religion. Its immediate effects may be less than some expect ; but it will be 
a pledge of just government in future—-a pledge, and henceforth whenever it 
pleases God to bestow on another Irishman talents like those of Lord Cairns, 
or even (we feel as much as any man the absurdity of putting the two 
together) like those of Burke, his being a Protestant shall no longer be a 
condition of his obtaining the political or social position to which they entitle 
him. 

Since this notice was written Professor Robertson has published an un- 
answerable reply to the objections of the Athenwwm. He mentions an in- 
teresting fact, that he was one of those who sat at the feet of Lamennais 
before his fall, a group which contained some of the most illustrious names 
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of our day, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Gerbet, &c. In answer to one of his 
critic’s objections, he says :— 

“You take exception to my statement, ‘ that a nation’s chief strength lies 
not in its political, but in its religious institutions.’ I should have thought 
that even a Pagan philosopher, provided he were not a sceptic or an epicu- 
rean, would not have called so obvious a truth in question. You tell me, 
with a sneer, that I might have illustrated my statement by the example of 
Spain. I accept, Sir, your illustration. The religious institutions of Spain 
are so vigorous, so excellent, that they have made her people (in the words of 
Fox’s nephew, the late Lord Holland, who was anything but friendly to the 
Catholic Church), ‘ the most virtuous people in Europe.’ And this assertion 
is cited, and apparently approved of, by the infidel Buckle. In my last 
work, entitled ‘ Lectures on Modern History and Biography, I showed the 
excellence of Spain’s political institutions down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, as well as the valuable remnants which had been preserved 
even down to our times.” 


Memorials of those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centuries. Collected and Edited from the Original 
Authorities. By Myzes O’Reitty, B.A., LL.D. London: Burns, 
Oates, & Co. 


HIS volume is a very valuable compendium of the martyrology of 
T Ireland during the three, or rather two, centuries’ of active Protestant 
persecution ; and, considering Major O’Reilly’s excellent abilities, the strong 
attraction which the subject evidently had for him, and the extgnsiye studies 
he has made in connection with it, we much regret that he contenteu himself 
with producing a mere compendium. His preface and various passages 
throughout the book show that he is not unequal to original historical 
narrative. He has modestly preferred, however, to state, as oftén as possible 
in the words of the original records, the sufferings of those who bore witness 
to the faith in blood or chains, between the year 1537, when the new heresy 
was forcibly inflicted on Ireland, and the year 1745, when the public celebra- 
tion of Catholic worship was once more and finally tolerated. He has gone 
to the original sources of record in almost all cases ; and some of them are 
exceedingly rare. Of the original edition of the Pii Antistitis Icon, the Life 
of Bishop Lynch of Killala, for example, only one copy is known to exist. 
It is in the Grenville Library, British Museum. But many and very valuable 
books and documents are not accessible in this country at all ; and Major 
O'Reilly repeatedly refers to researches in the Bollandist and Burgundian 
Libraries at Brussels, and the Propaganda Library, and that of S. Isidore, 
at Rome. The language of many of these original records, written often by 
a friend or relative of the martyr, is inexpressibly touching, often quite 
heroic in its tone. 

The following passage from Major O’Reilly’s Preface will give an idea of 
the spirit in which his work has been conceived and executed, and of his 
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style, which we will hope to sce more fully exercised in studies which have 
so strong an attraction for him :— 


“The natural development of political society in Ireland was arrested at 
the end of the twelfth century by the English invasion, ere the country had 
been consolidated under one government, and for some four hundred years the 
English did not succeed in reducing the whole island under one rule ; thus, 
since 1200, Ireland, as a whole, has never had a national government or 
national life ; and, since 1600, even the local Irish governments, or rules of 
the great chiefs, had disappeared. Thus we may say that since 1200 we 
have no great consecutive national political history or national government, 
to the gradual development of which we can look back with pride and 
content ; but, on the other hand, we can trace with unalloyed satisfaction 
the history of our Church alike in tempest and in calm—-her struggles in the 
dark and stormy ages of persecution, and her renewed youth and vigour in 
the serener atmosphere of our own days. Hence it is, I confess, that the 
history of religion in Ireland has always had peculiar charms for me; and 
although I have ever felt the deepest interest in the gallant, but gradually 
less successful, struggles for independence of my own race, I have dwelt with 
still deeper interest on the religious history of the same race, a history of 
progress and development alike in prosperity and in adversity, a history 
which links the past with the present and the future—a past to which we can 
revert with well-grounded pride, a present in which we recognize with gra- 
titude the fruit of the struggles and sufferings of our forefathers, whose 
example we are called on to imitate, a future to which we may look forward 


with humble but well-grounded hope.” 





By an unavoidable accident we are obliged to postpone to our next 
number our notice of a recently published volume—“ The New Testament 
in the words of the sacred writers, translated according to the Vulgate.” 
London : Burns, Oates & Co. 
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THE “MONTH” ON CHURCH CHOIRS. 


To the Editor of the Dubin REvIEw. 


Dear Mr. Eprtor,—You think, and so do I, that an article which 
appears towards the end of the current number of the Month, on Church 
choirs and collateral topics, should receive some notice at the hands of 


writers who have lately come before the public on those subjects. I could 
have wished that you had given effect to this opinion in some way which 
would have relieved me from the necessity of writing again on a question 
on which, after all, I have no official claim to speak, and about which I 
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have really said, and even repeated, all that I am capable or desirous of 


saying. There is also another and still better reason for holding my peace 
at this moment. I am most anxious to avoid the appearance of any personal 
resentment against the article to which you refer, and although my con- 
science is entirely clear of any such motive, I am yet fearful lest my act in 
criticising it, and still more lest any words into which I might be betrayed, 
should favour such a construction. To all this you reply that, although the 
cause is indeed a public one, no one is so fit to defend it as the person who 
has bestowed upon it the amount of attention it has received from me. You 
have thus put the matter before me in a point of view which obliges me 
either to take up the subject, or to acquiesce in its being dropped ; and of 
the two I prefer, however reluctantly, the former course. Nor have I any 
doubt that, if I am to write at all, I had better do so with my name, than 


under the shelter of the anonymous, even though I do so with the disadvan- 


tage of foregoing your editorial protection. 

My objections to the article in question refer far more to the mode of 
controversy which it exemplifies than to the substance of its contents, 
though in different measures to both together. With regard to the line of 
argument adopted by the writer, I have no desire to deny his right both to 
maintain and to publish it ; but for several reasons I could have wished 


that he had put it forth at an earlier period of the discussion. He had an 
excellent opportunity of developing his views on the appearance of my 
pamphlet in September of last year, and one advantage among others of 
using this opportunity would have been, that while on the one hand he 
would have had sufficient materials before him for a judgment on the ques- 
tion, he would on the other have avoided the appearance of opposing 
recommendations which have been strongly seconded in a public letter of 


our Diocesan. I do not deny that in the Notice of my pamphlet which 
appears in the Month of last November, the views of the recent article are 
foreshadowed, but in a spirit so remarkably different, that one would think 
the periodical had changed editors in the interval. 

Returning now for a moment from the argument itself to the mode in 
which it is conducted, I feel bound in the cause of literary justice, to say 
nothing of literary charity, to enter against that mode my deliberate and 
most earnest protest. It is one by which a controversial assailant is able to 
deal his blows at random in the dark, without enabling the objects of his 
attack to know whence they come, or for whom they are intended. Persons 
who must have a real existence, if not their correlatives in the assailant’s 
mind, are aimed at, not by name, but by insinuation, and in classes. There 
is enough in the description to point the reference, or at least to suggest an 
appropriation of it in the judgment of those who are in the writer's confi- 
dence, or who share his opinions, but not enough to justify those who think 
themselves to be aimed at in defending themselves, unless they choose to 
incur the taunt familiarly indicated in the phrase, “ the cap fits.” This is 
precisely the practice which is forbidden by the rules of Parliament. When 
a speaker alludes in general terms to some person who is in his mind, and 
on whom he wishes to cast odium without the safeguard of responsibility, 
he is instantly met by cries of “ Name.” There is more than one passage 
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in the article before us which, did it form part of a speech in the House of 
Commons, instead of being found in a periodical, would elicit this clamorous 
demand for identification. Who are “our volunteer reformers,” who have 
come forward, in the exercise of their private judgment, and on the mere 
impulse of their own wills, to disturb the unobjectionable status quo of our 
Church choirs?) Who again are they about whom “we silently wonder 
whether they have ever heard of a certain saying about a gnat and acamel ”? 
(p. 304). Who, lastly, are those “importunate blunderers who will force on, 
at all costs, the discussion of delicate questions in matters of doctrine, who 
will not leave the Church to her own instincts in developing the conclusions 
logically connected with acknowledged truths, and who are always calling 
down fire from heaven on people who may have imperfect notions on certain 
disputed points ?” (p. 301). 

The preceding instances, more especially the two latter, are extreme 
specimens of a practice which in a less blameworthy form, but still to a very 
objectionable and inconvenient degree, pervades the whole of this article. 
From one end of it to the other no name of any writer in the late discussion 
is mentioned, but a sweeping attack is made upon all those writers together, 
without even so much as an attempt to distribute its various points among 
the persons intended, except by a quotation here and there from some of 
their writings. Now anyone who has taken the puins to read what has been 
written during the last twelvemonth on Church choirs and music, is aware 
that all those writers have acted independently of one another, some differ- 
ing materially from each other ; some disclaiming interpretations put by 
others on their words, or withdrawing themselves from supposed participation 
in some of the sentiments expressed by those who generally agree with them, 
and all of them together thus giving proof of the entire absence of anything 
like cabal, or formal co-operation. Yet, owing to the unhappy method of 
argument adopted in the article, I, for instance, seem to be made respon- 
sible for certain unwarrantable reflections on the personnel of our existing 
choirs, which I distinctly repudiated in a letter to one of the Catholic news- 
papers, signed with my name; or for opinions on music held, not by me; 
but by Mr. Nary ; or for a wish to restrict the liberty of the clergy in 
matters not ruled by authority; or for a desire to precipitate an incon- 
siderate change ; in short, for a number of opinions which I am quite sure 
the writer never intended to attribute to me, but which his indiscriminate 
mode of criticism prevents the reader from appropriating to the right quarter. 
I am ready to believe that this avoidance of names and tangible references, 
may have been suggested by a kind motive ; but I must think that the 
opposite plan is incomparably the kinder, while that of which I complain 
undoubtedly affords the opportunity of saying what would never have been 
said if names had been substituted for intangible generalities. 

I now come to a pleasanter part of my subject, which is that of discussing 
with my opponent the leading arguments of his paper. He begins by citing 
the actual practice of Rome as corresponding, if I understand him, with his 
beau ideal of musical worship and devotion. In much that he says under 
this head I am disposed to agree. [am strongly in favour of every possible 
concession to popular tastes in matters of this kind, which is consistent with 
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a dutiful regard to the prescriptions of authority, though I cannot say that I 
hold with my opponent in liking to see churches turned into concert-halls, or 
to hear music, however beautiful, performed in them, excepting in immediate 
connection with offices or other forms of devotion. Still and far less can I agree 
with him, in thinking that honour can be done to God by music which, either as 
respects its own character or the mode in which it is conducted, the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome has officially condemned within the limits of his own juris- 
diction, or that we can be justified in sympathizing either with the people who 
approve, or with the clergy who allow such music or such arrangements. I 
am far too ignorant of Rome and Italy to know whether the orders of 
authority are thus habitually contravened, and I am inclined to doubt it. 
But if it be indeed so, instead of being glad, I am sorry to hear it. Again 
I receive, on this writer's testimony, that every species of music from that 
of the severe Palestrina to that of the most florid of our modern composers is 
tolerated, or, at any rate, prevails in Rome. But there is one practice which 
does not prevail in Rome, excepting only in convents, where no one ever 
disputed its propriety, and that is the practice of admitting female voices 
into the choir. The more surely we enlarge with this writer upon the lati- 
tude permitted by the Church, the more strongly do we insist on the force 
of this remarkable exception. The Church at her centre is, according to this 
writer, indulgent to an excess, yet there is one point on which she has never 
given way, and that is the point for which my opponent argues. But this 
picture of Roman practice is important in another light, and the more 
highly coloured it is, the more it tells against the writer’s argument. The 
Church music of Rome is not only, he says, of the most varied and elaborate 
character, but it is executed with such skill as to captivate the ears of the 
most musical of peoples. This, too, is the case not only in the Papal choir, 
which is in some respects exceptional, but everywhere in Rome and Italy. 
The most beautiful and artistic Church music in the world it appears, there- 
fore, is easily and universally performed without the aid of female voices. 
Yet the writer, who admits this somewhat startling fact, so far forgets him- 
self as to tell us a little further on, that the probable consequence of 
banishing female voices from our own Church choirs, would be to extinguish 
even the ordinary High Mass. On this subject I shall have a word or two 
to say later. 

My warrant for originally entering on the discussion is contained in the two 
following admissions :—1. “ We think it cannot be denied that, speaking of 
choirs in their normal state, ecclesiastical propriety and rule are uniform in 
the preference of the voices of men and boys to the exclusion of all others ” 
(p. 302). 2. “The men of whom we speak have an undeniable right to urge 
on public attention. . . . the carrying out of a recommendation made some 
years ago by one of our provincial synods, that musical instruction should be 
carefully given to boys in order that female voices might be dispensed with” 
(eacludantur) “in the choirs—improperly so-called—of our churches” (ibid). 
It may be remarked, by the way, that the writer here criticizes the wording 
of the synodical decree, but without reason. For by the “ choir” (choro) 
the Synod evidently meaus not the part of the church in which the singers 
are placed, but the body of which they consist. It obviously means that 
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females may sing in the congregation, but ought to be excluded (especially 
where hired) from the choral body, wherever placed. The distinction 
drawn between the “choir” in its most proper sense, as the continuation 
of the sanctuary, and its less proper sense as a gallery or loggia, is very 
just in its way, but has no application to the present question ; since 
by the rule and practice of the Church, females are excluded alike from the 
choir in either sense. Their admission among the surpliced choristers near 
the sanctuary would be a notion too preposterous to require legislation, and 
the writer himself admits that choirs in the most proper sense of the word 
are uncommon even at Rome, where, nevertheless, females are not allowed 
to form part of the choral body. Now if I had both the general law of the 
Church and the particular authority of a National Synod on my side, one 
does not quite see how I can deserve the name of a “ Volunteer Reformer ;” 
and if I were to state the motives of my first appearance in the controversy, 
it would be found that I deserve that reproach even less than appears 
from facts open to the public. The state of the case was simply this. 
Here was a recommendation which had a definite meaning, but which 
had become all but a dead letter, because hardly a single priest in the 
kingdom regarded it as practicable. I had too great a reverence for 
the jndgment of the Church, to say nothing of the wisdom of our own 
hierarchy, aided by the counsel of the clergy, and presided over by our late 
sagacious and large-minded Cardinal, to feel that what the Church, by the 
confession of all parties, prefers, and what our National Synod accordingly 
recommends as an object to be gradually worked up to, could be unattain- 
able in practice ; and I was confirmed in this conviction by my own 
experience. It has, I know, been said over and over again that my own 
case is purely exceptional, on account of personal and local peculiarities. 
It is implied, moreover, that the system I have advocated requires an amount 
of attention on the part of priests, which is inconsistent with their more 
important avocations. Both of t’ se objections I regard as futile. In this 
church the musical education of the boys is under the direction, not of a 
priest, but of a lay professional instructor ; and the choir, so fur from en- 
gaging more attention, and causing more anxiety than elsewhere, occasions, 
as I have reason to believe, far less trouble, und proceeds far more smoothly, 
than where a different system is adopted. Again, I have never advocated 
any process for improving our choirs, except that, which the Synod recom- 
mends, of recruiting the treble parts from a class of boys constantly kept 
under training. This provision for a regular supply, and what I may call 
a succession-crop, effectually prevents such disasters as that so graphically 
pictured in the somewhat hackneyed story of “ little Tommy’s jacket.” 
I have never consciously staked the question on the ground of mere 
propriety, or on the comparative moral qualifications of ladies and boys. I 
have never said that all boys were angelic and so forth, or denied, but on 
the contrary distinctly affirmed, that the ladies who take part in the choirs 
are virtuous and well conducted. I have indeed applied the epithet 
“formidable,” not to all of them, but to the particular class of professional 
celebrities ; but I did so in a playful way, and, as the context of the passage 
shows, in a way no otherwise derogatory from their merits than as implying 
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that, on account, whether of their eminence or of the observance naturally 
due to their sex and profession, they have a tendency, as I know from ex- 
perience, to deter singers of inferior merit, who yet are very useful in supple- 
menting a choir, from joining it so readily as they do where there are only 
boys. My position has always been, not that any system is free from defects, 
or secure against abuses, but that exclusively male choirs, whether composed 
of men and boys, or of men alone, are most accordant to the institution and 
spirit of the Church, and are actually capable of being carried into effect. 
Hence it moves me not, to see ludicrous pictures drawn of “ possible,” though 
not actual, nor even probable, abuses incident to choral or orchestral arrange- 
ments at variance with our usual practice. No system in the world, however 
excellent, could be maintained if the argument derived from its possible 


abuses were suffered to prevail against it. 
The pictures of evils to be apprehended from exposed choirs might 


easily be matched by pictures equally frightful, or equally amusing, 
of concealed ones, if the argument for the former could gain either in 
cogency or respectability by such an illogical condescension to prejudice. 
Yet of some unnamed “ persons,” who are supposed to object to females in the 
choir, and to defend certain arrangements that are by “ possibility ” liaole to 
grave abuses, this writer is bold enough to affirm that they are either ignorant 
or oblivious of a certain saying about a gnat and a camel; the strain at the 
gnat, be it observed, consisting in the objection to what the Church also ob- 


jects to, and what is undoubtedly open by possibility to conceivable abuses of 
a serious kind ; and the swallowing of the camel, in the defence of what 
the Church does not object to, were secured by proper regulation from 


abuses equally incident to all systems. 

But we are threatened with the extinction of High Mass, as a consequence 
of introducing male choirs. So far as this is merely a prospect held over us 
in terrorem, it may fairly be left to the pious instincts of our people, and to 
the regard which those instincts will always receive at the hands of a zealous 


clergy who will never disappoint them, and of a wise episcopate who will 
never push things to extremities. But so far as it is meant for an argument, 
it has received one very powerful answer from its own author. For since 
there is no Catholic country in the world in which female singers form part 
of the choir, while yet there is also no one in which High Mass is not sung 
at least once on every Sunday, and on many days besides, it would be strange 
indeed if the gradual introduction of male choirs into England were to 
necessitate so disastrous a result, In truth, the alternative is not between 
females and boys, but between females and male choirs. Many beautiful 
masses admit of being sung without treble voices at all, so that if there were 
not a boy in the kingdom, we should not be obliged to drop High Mass 
because ladies were excluded from the choir; and, if the worst comes to the 
worst, we should always have the poor despised Plain Chant to fall back 
upon, in the last resort. 

I had intended to say something about the tone and taste of this article, 
which seems to me to form so great an exception to the refined and classical 
elegance of style usually characteristic of the periodical in which it appears. 


It describes gentlemen who may be giving to the Church the gratuitous 
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benefit of their musical service: as “an army of fiddlers,” and the person who 
directs the time of the choir, as “a baton-wielding chief.” It holds up to 
ridicule as “little Tommies,” boys whom, in our pree-Catholic days, we should 
have called “ choristers,” and who, in the graceful and paternal phrase of 
our French neighbours, are “enfans de cheur.” All this savours of vulgarity, 
very foreign to the spirit of the Month. I do not see what is gained to any 
cause by such appeals ad invidiam. Indeed, I do not see what is gained 
even to the writer's own cause by the article on the whole, The discussion 


into which he has thrown these new ingredients had aroused no angry feel- 
ings in those who took part in it, It had elicited no violent or inconvenient 
action on the part of authorities. It had led to no abrupt or inconsiderate 
changes, as indeed it had no tendency to occasion such changes. It had 
either produced no great public effect at all, or produced that effect ina 
quiet, healthy, and amicable way. I earnestly hope, and to the best of my 
ability will strive, that a situation so peaceful and so promising may re- 
ceive no shock or disturbance from what I cannot but think an untimely, 
however well-intended, interposition, And if, lastly, I may be permitted 
to mingle personal feelings of regret with those of a more public nature, I 
must add the expression of my own deep sorrow that anything should have 
occurred to create even the semblance of disunion between myself and those 
whom I so sincerely regard and venerate as the conductors of the periodical 
which has thus for the first time come before me under an unfriendly aspect. 


Ever yours sincerely, 


Sept, 10. F, OaKELEY. 
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